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PREFACE 


The primary purpose of this monograph i 
completely as possible, the background, 
use of growth basal area (GBA). A seco 
provide the field forester with instructions 
terpretation of GBA. GBA is a site-sped 
forestland stockability-i.e., it indicates he 
site is capable of supporting. Stocking is 
terms of basal area per acre, assuming ' 
decade diameter growth on dominant tre 
sites can be compared on the basis of h 
area they will support at a diameter grow 
per decade. For example, a GBA of 12C 
trees will grow 1.0 inch per decade in di 
basal area per acre. In a stand with twic 
(GBA 240), dominant trees would grow 1 
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GBA can be used to help determine the ; 
ber of trees to leave following precomme 
prescribe thinning to attain a desired rate 
growth, to estimate rate of diameter grow 
given level of thinning, and to establish p 
artificial reforestation. GBA indicates gro 
of various tree species on a site so that t 
species can be selected for thinning and 
GBA is combined with site index (SI) it in 
ferent productivity levels within an SI das 
identification of these productivity levels i 
can be used with other information to est 
treatment by ranking various tracts from I 
the highest GBA being the most producti' 

GBA can be used to modify simulation m 
yield tables by comparing GBA to the me 
acre and taking the percentage of GBA a 
stand productivity. GBA can be part of n 
tory of forest sites used in land managert 
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Introduction 


Growth basal area (GBA) is a field method for deter¬ 
mining forestland site potential for stockability. It is 
the basal area per acre (BA/A) at which dominant 
trees grow at the rate of 1.0 inch in diameter per 
decade (1.0 in/dec.) at age 100. Tree diameter 
growth is used as a measure of competition and 
BA/A as an index of stand density. GBA will be dis¬ 
cussed in chapters dealing with its development, 
determination, use, and relationship to stand produc¬ 
tivity. 


Stand Density, Stocking, and Stockabiiity 

Several terms used throughout this handbook must 
be defined for clarity. 

Stand density refers to a measure of tree stocking 
expressed in such units as basal area or trees per 
acre (Ford-Robertson 1971). It is also a measure of 
tree crowding or competition. Often the term "den¬ 
sity" will be used in lieu of stand density. 

Stocking is the proportion of a tract that is occupied 
by trees or the number of trees compared with the 
desired number, i.e., 60% stocked or 60% of normal 
(Ford-Robertson 1971). 

Stockability is the capacity of a forest site to grow 
trees. It refers to the ecological ability of a site to 
support a certain maximum number of trees or a cer¬ 
tain maximum stand density. For example, a poor 
site at 100% stocking may be capable of supporting 
150 trees per acre averaging 10 inches diameter at 
breast height (dbh) for a stand density of 82 ft^ 

BA/A. A good site at 100% stocking may be able to 
support 400 trees per acre averaging 10 inches dbh 
for a stand density of 218 ft^ B/VA. The stand den- 


evaluated Douglas-fir- and four 
Sities of 330 to 380 ft^ BAJA, de 
Long and McCarter (1985) appli 
lodgepole pine using stand den; 
a maximum BAJA of 350 ft^. Oi 
capable of supporting maximunr 

GBA is a means by which othei 
tified and compared with the m 
ample, the 82 ft^ site is a relativ 
the 218 ft^ site is 0.6 according 
Carter. These two sites can ne 
density of 1.0 because of adver 
tors. Their densities are only 2( 
mum for the species. 

Competition occurs whenever; 
quire the same things in the sar 
tensity of competition depends ( 
which demand exceeds supply, 
is greatest between two individi 
species because their demands 
they compete for the same envi 
Since some essential environmf 
limited, increasing the number c 
the amount available to each, 
ing tree vigor and growth, althoi 
growth per acre may be maintai 
petition occurs when further gro 
tion in the number of surviving t 
diameter growth is one measurt 
growth, and competition. 

Indexes of stand density were 
(1970), including stand density i 
or spacing of trees in relation to 
ratio (TAR), crown competition f 
number of trees in relation to vc 
sity, or RD-the density manage 
Drew and Flewelling (1979)). H 
were suitable expressions of rel 


a'.a:’ab!e !o a tree iS a function of the dbh, a concept 
s:r' :ar to TAR and to Curtis' proposed power func- 
t cn c* cPft, Other than possibly the ratio of crown to 
stem diaTieter, no system used direct measures of 
tree vigor as an expression of competition. 

As an index of stand density, GBA is unique in using 
tree diameter growth as a measure of competition. 


GBA History 

The GBA concept evoived during an ecological study 
of pine and fir forests in the Blue Mountains of east¬ 
ern Oregon (Hall 1971, 1973). Many old growth 
pcnderosa pine stands were sampled where BA/A 
was 40®o to 60% of normal stocking (Meyer 1938), 
crown cover was not closed, and current rate of 
diameter growth was only 0.5 in'dec. Similar low 
stand densities were found in stagnated sapling and 
pole stands 40 to 80 years old also growing 0.4 to 
0.6 in dec. with only 70% to 90% crown closure. 
These stands were still near their prime age for 
growth, yet none approached normal stocking as 
described by Meyer (1938). 

The assumption was that these stands were fully 
stocked even though basal areas were well below 
.normal and crown canopies were not closed. They 
were judged to be below normal because of adverse 
site factors. Crown closures less than 100%, often 
4C% to 60%, did not indicate understocking. The as¬ 
sumption of full stocking at low crown closures was 
supported by field observations of abundant tree 
roots in soil pits between trees and root studies 
documenting root spreads of 1.5 to 5.2 times the 
crown radius (Brent and Gibbons 1958, Curtis 1964, 
Reynolds 1970, Smith 1964). Precommerciai thin¬ 
ning in these stagnated stands resulted in diameter 
growth rates changing from 0.6 to 3.6 in/dec. when 
SC% of the BA was removed (figure 1). Similar 
responses have been reported elsewhere in the 
Pacific Northwest (Barrett 1981, 1982; Lynch 1958; 
Oliver 1972). 

The following observations, particularly in stagnated 
stands, led to development of GBA: 


3. Different sites cc 
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Figure 1. Diameter grow 
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GBA Concepts 



seriously impacted by insects or disease. Most thin¬ 
ning studies have shown residual tree diameter 
growth increases following reduction in BA (figure 1) 
(Barrett 1981,1982,1985; Cole 1984; Dahms 
1971b, 1973b; Harrington and Reukema 1983; 
Heninger 1981; Lynch 1958; Oliver 1972; Reukema 
1979; Reukema and Pienaar 1973; Ronco et al. 

1985; Seidel 1980,1982,1984; Tappeiner et al. 

1982; Williamson 1976,1982). This relationship has 
been shown to be predictable (Hall 1983, Hopkins 
1986). Predictability is further supported by many of 
the thinning studies cited above. Graphs of den¬ 
sity/diameter growth relationships are presented in 
Appendix 4. 

Second, rate of diameter growth reflects competition. 
Slow diameter growth, such as 1.0 in/dec., indicates 
significantly greater competition than does 3.0 
in/dec. Although this competition is usually con¬ 
sidered to be between trees, shrubs and herbs can 
also reduce tree diameter growth (Barrett 1979, 

1982, Gordon 1962, Van Sickle 1959). The assump¬ 
tion is that a decreasing rate of diameter growth is 
directly related to increasing competition. Further, a 
given rate of diameter growth indicates a somewhat 
universal degree of competition for most tree 
species. For example, a dominant pine and a 
dominant fir growing at 0.8 in/dec. are assumed to 
be under similar degrees of competition; 

Third, rate of diameter growth reflects competition in¬ 
dependent of crown closure. A stand at 30% crown 
closure whose dominants are growing 0.8 in/dec. is 
assumed to be under a similar degree of competition 
as a stand at 100% closure with dominants growing 
at the same rate. Competition is assumed to be in¬ 
dependent of crown closure due to differences in site 
potential. Poorer sites cannot support as many trees 
as good sites. The influence of site factors on 
diameter growth has been demonstrated by fertiliza¬ 
tion studies (Agee and Biswell 1970, Barclay et al. 
1982, Barrett 1979, Cochran 1979b, Harrington and 
Miller 1979, Wheelman et al. 1985). 

The diameter growth rate of 1.0 in/dec. was selected 
as an index by which stands could be compared for 
stockability for several reasons: 


(3) It is fast enough dia 
suppression mortality a( 
from Avery et al. (1976) 
ponderosa pine mortalit 
diameter grovrth rates s 

(4) Growth slower than 
pine susceptible to Ips . 
(Johnson 1967, Sartwel 

(5) Spacing and thinnini 
in/dec. diameter growth 
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et al. 1976; Barrett 198' 
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Oliver 1972; Seidel 198 
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documented change in 
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Tree physiology. The 
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growth tend to be different physiological functions 
arid tend to be influenced by different environmental 
factors (Hall 1971), GBA and SI are somewhat inde¬ 
pendent. An Si class may have more than one 
stockability potential and thus more than one produc¬ 
tivity level within it (Assmann 1970; Bradley et al. 
1966; Cole and Edminster 1985; Dahms 1966, 

1973a; McKay 1985; MacLean and Boisinger 1973; 
Franz 1967). 

GBA is used to index different site potentials within a 
site index class and to identify these site potentials 
in the field (Chapter 5). 


CHAPTER 2 


Development of GBA 

This chapter deals with the development of GBA 
theory and stand density- diameter growth prediction 
curves referred to as GBA curves. The first two sec¬ 
tions discuss site occupancy and the relationship of 
age to diameter growth. The following three sec¬ 
tions deal with development of curves for predicting 
the relationship between stand density and diameter 
growth (GBA curves), validation of these curves, and 
estimation of age effects on GBA. The final section 
discusses GBA and basal area growth. 


Site Occupancy 

Root spread. A common concept of "full stocking" 
is crown closure. Apparently, crown spread and root 
spread were once considered equal. Therefore, it 
was assumed that crowns of a fully stocked stand 
had to be touching for full root system occupancy 
and therefore site occupancy. Smith (1964) pointed 
out that root spread of conifers exceeds'crown 
spread by 1.2 to 3.0 times. Reynolds (1970) found 
that root spread of deciduous trees often exceeds 
crown spread by 2 to 4 times. Ponderosa pine root 
spread can range from 1.2 to 5.4 times the crown 
radius, Douglas-firfrom 1.4 to 3.0, and lodgepole 
pine from 2.5 to 3.2 times the crown radius (Brent 
and Gibbons 1958, Curtis 1964, Reynolds 1970, 
Smith 1964). Eis (1970) discussed root grafting and 
how it often increases growth of residual trees after 
partial cutting. Root grafts occur when root systems 
extend beyond the crowns of trees and overlap 
those of adjacent trees. 

Figure 2 shows a conifer with a root spread of five 
times the crown radius. Rgure 3 depicts a stand of 
conifers with a 300% root overlap at only 12% 
canopy closure. Field studies have verified full site 
occupancy at low crown closures. Seidel (1984) 





Rgure 2. Conifer with a 
crown radius. 

square by 2 feet dee 
that crowns need no 
nicantly competing. 

Rgure 5 shows a sir 
fir. The volume of rc 
the tree clearly empi 
required for full root 



Figure 3. Conifers depicted in figure 2 at 300% root 
overlap and 12% canopy cover. A site can be fully oc¬ 
cupied at less than 100% canopy cover. 


surface area of all the leaves capable of being 
produced on a unit of land, i.e., 100% stocking. It is 
expressed as the ratio of leaf surface (ft^) to ground 
area (ft^). For example, an LAI of 4 means 4 ft^ of 
leaf area per 1 ft^ of ground covered. It represents 
the maximum leaf area and thus the maximum 
transpirational capability of a site. They report LAI’s 
ranging from 1.5 for western juniper and 4 for 
ponderosa pine to f 8 for Sitka spruce and western 
hemlock along the Pacific Ocean. 

If 1 ft^ of leaf area is contained in 3 ft^ of crown 
volume (needles, branches, space between 
branches and needles, etc.), an LAI of 4 represents 
about 12 ft^ of crown volume per 1 ft^ of ground 
covered (Perry 1985). Figure 7 illustrates ponderosa 
pine LAI of 4 and the effects of tree height on 
canopy closure. 

The assumption is made that this site can support 



Figure 4. People (arrow) stan 
crown radii from the ponderos 
eight pine roots larger than 1/1 
jacent sides. 
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Figure 5. Root spread of a Douglas-fir exposed in a 
gravel pit. Top; Douglas-fir at left is marked off in 
crown radii. Attorn; Close view of rooting system be¬ 
tween three and four crown radii from the tree 
demonstrates site occupancy. 


Figure 7. Relationship of tree 
for a site with a leaf area indt 
LAI of 4 represents about 12 
of ground covered or 522,72C 
per acre. 


Figure 9 shows a preco 
ponderosa pine stand. 
BA of 189 ft^/A (Meyer^ 
nated in 1963 at 140 ft^ 
stand age 60 years. Tf 
mination of periodic anr 
growth should be at its 
were growing 0.8 in/dec 
ciosure was 90% (the f; 
"closed" is evidenced b 
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growth reached a maxir 
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iameter growth (Barret! 1979, 1981, 1982; Brendt 

nd Gibbons 1958; Cole 1984; Cole and Stage 
1972; Cochran 1979b; Curtis et a!. 1981; Dahms 
1971a, 1971b, 1983; Harrington and Reukema 1983; 
Lynch 1958; Oliver 1972; Reukema 1979; Seidel 
1980, 1982,1984; Seidel and Cochran 1981; Tap- 
peiner et al. 1982; Williamson 1982; Wykoff et al. 
1982). Figure 8 illustrates two kinds of stand treat¬ 
ment. A Douglas-fir understory was released by log¬ 
ging and then commercially thinned 12 years later. 
Rate of diameter growth is clearly reflected in these 
treatments. 




Figure 8 Response of Dougias-fir urtderstory trees to 
overstory remove! and commercial thinning 12 years 

later. 


GBA is not indexed to normal yield tables or to rela¬ 
tive density measures such as stand density index, 
tree area ratio, or crown competition factor (Curtis 
1970). Instead, it is indexed to tree diameter growth 
performance as influenced by different sites. 


Diameter Growth and Age 

The stand density/diameter growth relationship is 
well documented and should be accepted in stands 
up to age 100. But this leaves the question of how 
old age affects the relationship, a topic essentially un¬ 
researched. One study, however (Williamson 1982), 
demonstrated that 127-year-old Douglas-fir has 
responded to both light and heavy commercial thin¬ 
ning. 

Except for todgepole pine, trees in reasonable or bet¬ 
ter vigor can respond to change in BA/A with a 
change in diameter growth up to at least age 250. 
Rgure 10 shows a Douglas-fir released by a shelter- 
wood cut at age 160. Diameter growth increased 
from 0.8 to 4.5 in/dec., the same rate at which 
diameter grew from age 20 to 40. 

Rgures 11 to 13 illustrate diameter growth respon¬ 
ses to major changes in stand density for three 
species. Diameter growth increased fivefold to six¬ 
fold in trees from 140 to 240 years old. 



GBA Curve Development 

Sampling to develop GBA curves was conducted 
east of the Cascade Crest in Oregon. Primary em¬ 
phasis was devoted to dry sites supporting 
ponderosa pine, bdgepole pine, Douglas-fir, white 
fir, and Shasta red fir. 

Concepts which were assumed to be valid are: A 
predictable relationship exists between BA/A and 
diameter growth; 1.0 in/dec. diameter growth implies 
sufficient competition to be usable as an index to 
compare stands; BA/A is a suitable measure of 
stand density; and different sites will have different 
stockabiiity capacities regardless of canopy closure. 
A system was needed for converting current 
diameter growth to an index rate of 1.0 in/dec. and 
for concurrently adjusting current BA/A to that which 
would result in 1.0 in/dec. diameter growth. 



Figure 11. Ponderosa pne rek 
age 240. Diameter growth cha 
in dec. 




Figure 10. Douglas-fir released by shelterwood cut at 
age 160. Diameter growth rate changed from 0.8 to 4.5 
in/dec., the same rate at which it grew at age 20. 


For example, current diameter growth might be 0.6 
in/dec. at 200 ft^ BA/A. What BA/A would result in 
1.0 in/dec. diameter growth and thus provide an 
index of stockabiiity? A curve was developed with 
current diameter growth rate on the X axis and a con¬ 
version factor applied to current BA/A on the Y axis 


Figure 12. Grand fir released fc 
age 160. Diameter growth cha 
in/dec. 



Rgure 13. Western larch releas 
140. Diameter growth changed 
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Figure 14. Ponderosa pine GBA curve with confidence 
inteivafe (p = 0.01) (Hopkins 1986), n = 246, for each of 

five grow^ points. 



Figure 15. One of 12 stands sampled in Sumpter Val- 
tey, Oegon, to evaluate age effects on GBA. Measure¬ 
ments were taken on 80-year-old stumps from old 
grcMth ponderosa pine ranging in a^e from 180 to 240; 
on 22-yeaf-old precommercia! thinning slash and stand¬ 
ing trees to appraise GBA at age 55 prior to thinning; 
and on the current stand at age 78 years. Note that 
eviderK^e of past mortality can be recognized and 
measured for 25 to 80 years. 


rate of diameter growth decreases so that at 13 in¬ 
ches dbh and 80 ft^ BA/A, diameter growth has 
slowed to 2.0 in/dec. and at 18 inches dbh and 160 
ft^ BA/A, diameter growth is 1.0 in/dec. Figure 16 
shows this relationship. 



Figure 16. A Douglas-fir st 
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0.6 In/dec. In the outer 1/2 i 
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A simple shortcut was developed during this initia 
work. Percent of stand BA'A at each diameter 
growth rate was found to be highly correlated with 
percent of dominant tree BA (determined inside 
bark) for each growth rate. The recreated stand 
BA’A was taken as a percentage of the current BA A 
for each diameter growth rate. Then the BA of the 
dominant tree (GBA tree) was determined (inside 
bark) for each of the diameter growth rates and BA 
was taken as a percentage of the BA at diameter in¬ 
side bark (dib). 

For example, current stand conditions might be 20D 
ft^ BA/A with a 20-inch-dib dominant tree growing at 
0.6 in/dec. This would be 100% stand BA^A at 
100% tree BA dib. The growth rate of 1.0 ia'dec. oc¬ 
curred 20 years previous at a recreated stand BA'A 
of 162 ft^, or 81% of current BA/A, when the tree 
was 18 inches dib. Tree BA’s were 2.18 ft^ for cur¬ 
rent growth and 1.76 ft^ at 1.0 in/dec. for 81% of cur¬ 
rent BA. The ratio, then, is 81% stand BA^A com¬ 
pared to 81% tree BA dib. 
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Figure 17. Regression of percent tree BA dib (Y) on 
percent stand BA'A (X) for 18 stands and S3 observa¬ 
tions. This is a significant 1:1 correlation, meaning that 
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Figure 18. Technique used to e\ 
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Table 1 Measurements depicted in figure 18 as they 
are analyzed for GBA. 
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described above and shown in table 1. The BA for 
1.0 in/dec. was assigned 100%. Then the BA for 
each other diameter growth rate was taken as a per¬ 
centage of it, so that 0.6 in/dec. was 123%, 1.3 
iadec. was 79%, and 2.0 in/dec. was 52% of GBA. 
These percentages of GBA by diameter growth rate 
were treated in two ways: averaged by each growth 
fate by species, and submitted to regression analysis. 

Rgure 14 summarizes 246 ponderosa pine samples 
with confidence intervals (p = 0.01) (Hopkins 1986). 

The curve has been hand-drawn through the 
averages of each growth rate. Hopkins 
demonstrated that each tree species tends to have 
its own GBA curve shape (See Appendix 3 for four 
other species). 

The curve is used as follows. A GBA pine is grow¬ 
ing at 2.0 in/dec. at 100 ft^ BA/A: Enter the graph at 
2.0 in/dec., read up to the curve and left for about 
45% GBA. This means that 2.0 in/dec. occurs at 
45% of the B/VA for 1.0 in/dec. The Conversion Fac¬ 
tor (CF) is the reciprocal of % GBA, which is 2.2: 

GBA = CF*BA/A 
= 2 . 2*100 
= 220 BA/A 

Equations were developed by submitting all data 
(Hall 1983, Hopkins 1986) to regression analysis 
using % GBA (Y) as the dependent variable and 
diameter growth per decade (X) as the independent 
variable. The following forms of equations were 
tested: 

(1) InY = a + bX (intersected at 100.3% of GBA) 

(2) InY = Ina + bX (Intersected at 100.07% of GBA) 


Equations (1) and (3) 
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Tacie 2 Six regressions of percent GBA (Y) as a 
function cf rate of diameter growth (X) ex¬ 
pressed as la dec of the form InY = a ^ bX. 
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Figure 20. The Douglas-fir. white fir, Shasta red fir, 
Hairs curves (dotted lines) and the fir curve (solid line) 
used on die GBA slide rule and for data in table 13 and 

equations (6), (7), and (8). 
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Figure 22. The pine and fir GBA 
on the slide rule. 


suggested that species cui 
to each other than about 8 
developed in figures 20 an 
22 . 


The pine and fir curves we 
analysis to develop an equ 
would best fit the curve sh. 
used. Instead, values use< 
from each curve. Units ex 
were changed from in/dec. 


growth.- Best fit was fou 


(6) lnY = a + bX + cX% 


where Y is % GBA and X i 
last 10 years measured in 


Table 3 lists the coefficieni 
for F, R^, and standard err 


given because regression - 
curves. 


Table 3. Pine and fir curve regre 
as a function of rate of 
decade (X) expressed i 
growth of the form: InY 




















Ce';ern-'.re -c GBA by measuring the last decade 
rad.us g'ovklh in 2Gths of an inch, enter the 20ths as 
X and X“ in the equation, and solve for the natural 
tog of % GBA: fake the antiiog for % GBA. For ex¬ 
ample. a GBA pine at 100 ft^ BAA is growing 2.0 
in dec. m diameter, which is 20,^20ths radius growth: 

ln% GBA = 5.488 - 0.0952*20 + 0.000658**20 
= 3.847 

The natural antiiog is 46.8% GBA 

Knowing % GBA, find GBA by use of the conversion 
factor (CF) applied to current BAA. The CF is the 
reciprocal of % GBA: 

CF = 100/46.8 
= 2.14 

Determine GBA by adjusting current BAA by the CF: 

GBA =2.14*100 

= 214 ft^ BAA 

The pine and fir GBA curves were also solved to ob¬ 
tain the Conversion Factor (CF) directly using equa¬ 
tion (7): 

(7) Yra-t-bX + cX^ 

where Y is the CF (reciprocal of % GBA) and X is 
20ths of an inch radius growth. Table 4 lists the 
coeffldents. 

Tab'e 4. Fme and fir curve regressions of the Conver¬ 
sion Factor (Y) as a funcbon of rate of 
diair.eter growth per decade (X) expressed as 
2Dihs inch radius growth of the form: Y = a + 

bX - oX^. 



a b 

c 

Pir.e ccdccsite 

r-.r ccir.rOS 

0.436 ^ 0.0235 
0,470 -r 0.0440 

-h 0.00316 

-h 0.00101 


The CF can be determined by measuring the last 
decade’s radius growth in 20ths of an inch, entering 

OAfhe V -nrirl v2 : 


Determine GBA by adjust 

GBA =2.17*100 

= 217 ft^ BAA 

And finally, data for the a 
stituting 20ths inch radius 
for X so that rate of diami 
predicted from a percentc 
( 8 ): 

(8) Y = a + b*lnX + c*’ 

where Y is 20ths of an im 
% GBA. Table 5 lists the 


Table 5. Pine and fir GBA curv 
inch radius growth (Y 
GBA (X) of the form: 


Curve 


Pine composite 109. 
Fir composite 182. 


Rate of diameter growth, 
inch radius growth, can b 
by entering the natural loi 
equation. Note that the n; 
squared, not % GBA itsel 
stand has a GBA of 2141 
pine grow if thinned from 
Determine % GBA: 

% GBA = 125/214 
= 58.4 

The natural log of 58.4% 
4.07 for X: 

20ths = 109.07-31.1 
= 16.8 or 1.68 


The curves in figures 20 . 
bined on a single graph f 

Qhnu/c thaco rtir\/oc oc th 


En!er at 58=b GBA, read right to the pine curve and 
dc.vn for about 16.5 20ths or 1.65 in dec. diameter 

nroAlh. 


GBA Curve Validation 

The concept of GBA cun/es and the shape of the cur- 
;es have been validated in two ways; (1) measured 
plot data from 15 published studies were graphed 
and the appropriate GBA curve superimposed; (2) 
predicted values from six simulation models were 
graphed and the GBA curve superimposed. The 
.major concern is shape of the oirve, since nearly all 
studies clearly demonstrate predictable basal 
area’diameter growth relationships. 

In figure 23, shape of the pine and fir curves is com¬ 
pared. In addition, shape of each GBA curve chan¬ 
ges depending upon the value of GBA. In figure 24, 
change in shape of the pine curve varies as GBA 
changes from 50 to 400 ft^ BA/A. 

The appropriate curve was compared with measured 
plot data for ponderosa pine, lodgepole pine, 
western larch, and Douglas-fir. Only four examples 
are shown here, but Appendix 4 contains 12 more. 

D/Dq diameter growth. Many reports provided only 
quadratic mean dbh (Dq), or average diameter 
growth. Dq diameter growth is less than dominant- 
tree diameter growth, therefore GBA calculated from 
Dq would be less than that calculated from dominant- 
tree growth. A ratio of dominant-tree diameter 
growth (d) to Dq diameter growth (d/Dq) was calcu¬ 
lated from the studies shown in table 6 so that Dq 
diameter growth could be adjusted to dominant-tree 
diameter growth. 

These data were submitted to regression analysis, 
which produced the equation; 

(9) Y =1.73-0.19X F = 10.636 = 0.415 

SE = 1.774, 

where Y is the d/Dq ratio and X is in/dec. Dq 
diameter growth (figure 25). 
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Figure 23. GBA curves for pine 
200 BA-A. The fir curve sugg 
growth for fir than pine at low stc 
reverse is true at high stand den 
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Figure 24. Change in shape of 1 
GBA values vary from 50 to 4(X) 





Table 6 Rc-aionsnlp between diameter growth of quad¬ 
rate mean dbh trees (Dq) and crop trees (d). 


Publication 

Dq 

in/dec. 

d 

in/dec. 

Ratio of 
d/Dq 

;Cilliaicson 1976 

1.5 

2.7 

1.8 

D.f ir 




Harrington and 

1.5 

2.4 

1.6 

Reukeita 1983 

1.9 

2.6 

1.4 

D.fir 

2.9 

3.2 

1.1 

Barrerr 1972 

1.5 

2.5 

1.7 

P.pine 

1.6 

2.0 

1.2 


1.9 

2.2 

1.2 


2.9 

3.1 

1.1 

Seidel 1980 

1.2 

1.7 

1.4 

V.larch 

2.1 

2.2 

1.0 

Heniger 1981 

1.0 

2.4 

2.4 

White fir 

2.1 

3.0 

1.4 


2,:’ 

3.2 

1.2 


3 .6 

3.8 

1.1 


3. 

4.6 

1.2 

Barclay et.al 


■7 A 

1.4 

1982 3.fir 

2.2 

2.7 

1.2 


2.9 

3.5 

1.2 

CO -.0 anc Stage 

- 

1.2 

1.7 

1972 

. 9 

1.4 

1.5 

L? pine 

^ 

1.7 

1.5 


1.3 

1.9 

1.5 


d/Dq = 1.73-0.19*1.3 
= 1.48 

Dominant-tree diameter growth is 1.48 times faster 
than Dq diameter growth; to find dominant-tree 
diameter growth (d in/dec.): 



Rgure 25. Relationship betwe 
growth of crop trees (d) and qi 
(Dq) of the form Y = a + bX. 
sion factor applied to Dq diam 
crop tree diameter growth. 


CF = 0.436 + 0.0235* 
= 2.052 

Determine GBA by appl; 

GBA = 2.052*98 

= 201 BA/A 

GBA’s for each dominar 
then averaged for the st 
average used as GBA ft 
graph. In table 7, the a' 
GBA was 180.1 ft^ BA// 
5.97 ft^ and a confidenc 
ft^ BAJA, which is 6.8% 


d ia/dec. = 1.48*1.3 
= 1.92 

Dominant trees would be growing at 1.92 in/dec. 


Figures 26, 27, 28, and 
growth data from studie: 
ly; ponderosa pine (Roi 
pine (Dahms 1971a): wt 
and Douglas-fir (Harring 




Simulation models. Studies like these provide the 
basic data for simulation models. Ek and Monserud 
11981 ) discuss requirements for models and some of 
the regressions required for them to operate. One is 
a stand density/diameter growth relationship. Figure 
30 plots their competition index'diameter growth mul¬ 
tiplier curve with the % GBA curves. Competition 

Table 7. Plot data from Ronco et al. (1985) for a stock¬ 
ing level study of ponderosa pine and values 
calculated to validate the pine GBA curve. 

Quadratic mean diameter (Dq) growth was 
converted to dominant tree (d) diameter 
grovtfti by use of equation (9). GBA was 
determined with ec^ation (7) using dominant 
tree c^culated diameter growth and stand 
BA^A. 
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Figure 26. Ponderosa pine basal 
data from Ronco et al. (1985) with 
Dq diameter growth was adjusted 
diameter growth by use of equatioi 
averaged 180 n = 35, SD = 35 
of the mean, S! = 73 ft, PAI = 69 f 
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The shape and concepts are similar, only the units 

and terminology differ. 
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Figure 28. Western lardi basal area/diameter growth 
data from Seidel (1982) with the pine GBA curve. 
Diameter growth was taken from crop trees. GBA 
averaged 218 n = 15, SD = 37 ff. Cl = 20 at 9% 
of the mean, SI = 123 ft (base age 100), PAI = 134 ft^, 
and K = 0.0050. 



Figures 31 to 36 must 
GBA curves and valui 
tion models: RMYLD 
NOSIS, version 15 (V 
(Dahms 1983): DFS1^ 
sity management diac 
1979, McCarter and L 
stand density/diamete 
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Figure 30. The competition 
plier of Ek and Monserud (1 
pine and fir GBA curves. 






predictable change in diameter growth with change 
in stand density. DFSiM and McCarter and Long’s 
SDl diagram seem to suggest a different shape of 
GBA curve. Six more graphs from three simulation 
models appear in Appendix 4. 



, , _ r at 11% of the mean, SI = 137 ft (b 

iN/DEc. Diameter Growth 153 ft^. and K = 0.0025. 

Figure 32. PROGNOSIS (Wykoff et al. 1982), version 
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Figure 36. Density management diagram of Drew and 
Reweing (1979) for Douglas-fir showing estimated 
basal areadiameter growth data with the fir GBA curve. 

d'an^ter growth was adjusted to dominant-tree 
diameter growth by use of Equation (^. GBA averaged 
373 f?, n = 13, SD = 63 ft^. Cl = 38 fr at 10% of the 
mean, Si = 142 ft (base age 100), MAI = 223 fl^. and K 
= 0.0042. 


For Assmann (1970), 
below so "main crop" 
represent an average 
trees. This is only pai 
change in average mj 
occur with tree remov 
1973). Knowing diam 
mitted calculation of G 
ing the fir curve in figi 
plotted in figure 37. C 
approximately at cuinn 
ment. Thereafter it gr 
about 1% per decade 



Rgure 37. Analysis of age 
from Assmann (1970) for h 
year period. 


stand Age Effects on GBA 

Previous discussions have demonstrated dramatic 
diameter growth response to stand treatment for 
stands ranging in age from 15 to 240 years. Primary 
cause of change in diameter growth was change in 
stand density. Therefore, density will tend to mask 
the effects of age on diameter growth. Age (or tree 
size), however, should influence diameter growth as 
bole area changes with increasing diameter and 
height and trees become older and vigor declines. 
Stands of different ages, unless adjacent to each 
other, can seldom be compared satisfactorily for age 
effects on GBA because they may be on sites of dif¬ 
ferent inherent GBA potential. The best way to 
evaluate age.^GBA relationships is to calculate GBA 
at 10- or 20-year intervals over a long period for the 
same stand. Two approaches can be used; (1) Cal¬ 
culate GBA from published records of stands: (2) 


Avery et al. (1976) pn 
measurements on poi 
period. Actual tree ac 
trees and general ag€ 
gested stands ranginc 
They may not have h 
twenty dominant tree: 
subplots for calculatio 
In all cases, BA incre 
decreased. Average 
fidence intervals (p = 





The slight dip in GBA between 1935 and 1945 pos¬ 
sibly represents the drought of the 1930’s. There 
did seem to be a slight decrease in GBA with age, 
even though it was not statistically significant. 

Field sampling was the other method for evaluating 
age effects on GBA. it was accomplished in two 
ways: Measurement at three ages in treated stands 
(Sumpter Valley, Oregon) and stand sectioning 
•Cochran 1979a, 1979c). 

Sumpter Valley was clearcut about 1900. It promptly 
regenerated to about 1,500 TPA, which by 1955 re¬ 
quired precommercial thinning for stimulation of 
height and diameter growth. In 1978, 12 1/5-acre 
plots were established to determine GBA on stumps 
(old growth about 220 years old), just before thinning 
(age 55) and current stand conditions (age 78) 

(figure 15). Since site potential for GBA varied con¬ 
siderably, GBA for each age was taken as a percent¬ 
age at age 55 just before thinning. GBA at age 78 
averaged 104% of that at 55 with a confidence inter¬ 
val of 6% (p = 0.05). GBA of old growth, which 
varied from 180 to 240 years, averaged 77% of that 
for age 55 at a mean age of 220 years with a con¬ 
fidence interval of 7% (p = 0.05) (figure 39). 

Cochran (1979a, 1979c) in conjunction with a com¬ 
prehensive stand-sectioning study to evaluate 
growth, determined GBA at 10-year intervals for 26 
of his stands (personal communication). His data 
with confidence intervals (p = 0.05) are plotted in 
figure 39. Similar to data from Assmann (1970) in 
figure 37, GBA increased from age 30 to 70 and 
peaked around age 80. After age 100, it decreased 
slowly. 

Figure 40 compares the relationship between four es¬ 
timates of stand age effects on GBA and the hand- 
drawn age index curve. Knowing stand age, one 
can estimate how GBA will change as time passes. 
The curve will also permit indexing GBA at a 
specified age, such as 50 or 100 years. This curve 
is the one appearing in the upper right-hand corner 
of the slide on the GBA slide rule (figure 51). 

The curve was submitted to regression analysis. 
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Figure 39. Data plotted frcxn CocI 
munication) and Sumpter Valley s\ 

GBA. 
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Rgure 40. Four sources of age el 
heavy solid line is the hand-drav^n 
GBA to age 50 or 100. This curve 
of the GBA slide rule and is the sc 
14 and equations (11) and (12). 


Age correction factor for tre 

(11) Y = 0.90 + o.oorx 

where Y is the age correcti 
age at dbh. 

The curve or equations are 
determined at current tree ; 
follows: Tree age is 80 ye? 
lated as 217 ft^ BA/A. Ent 
X. 


AC = 1.8115-0.02455*8 
= 0.9041 



GBA and Basal Area Growth 


Because GBA is 1.0 ia'dec. diameter growth at a 
specific BA'A, basa! area growth might be indexed. 
When dbh is known, BA growth per tree and per 
acre can be estimated. For example, if GBA =100 
ft^ and dbh is 10 inches, tree BA growth is 0.0054 


ft^/yr and stand BA grow 
growth per tree and per j 
using four rates of diame 
and 4.0 in/dec.) and threi 
20 inches). Data in each 
centage of 1.0 in/dec. as 


TaWe 8. Amual BA growth per free as a function of diameter growth and tree dbh. 


in/dec. Diameter Growth 




0.5 

1.0 

2.0 

_4 

Diameter increment 

(in.) 

0.05 

0.1 

0.2 

0 

% of 1.0'in/dec. 


50 

100 

200 

41 

5 in. dbh grows to 

(in.): 

5.05 

5.1 

5.2 

5 

BA growth (ft^) 


.00274 

.00545 

.01113 

.02: 

% of 1.0 in/dec. 


50 

100 

204 

4 

10 in. dbh grows to 

(in.) : 

10.05 

10.1 

10.2 

10 

BA growth (ft^) 


.00547 

.0110 

.0220 

.0. 

% of 1.0 in/dec. 


50 

100 

200 

4( 

20 in. dbh grows to 

(in.): 

20.05 

20.01 

20.02 

20 

BA growth (ft^) 


.01092 

.02183 

.0438 

.0. 

% of 1.0 in/dec. 


50 

100 

201 



Table 9. Annual basal area growth per acre as a function of diameter growth and dbh for 100 ft^ BA per a 


in/dec. Diameter Growth 


0.5 


Diameter increment (in.) 0.05 
% of 1.0 in/dec. 50 

5 in. dbh : TPA 735 

3A growth (ft^/A/yr)* 2.014 


1.0 

2.0 

4.0 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

100 

200 

400 

735 

735 

735 

4.006 

8.180 

16.677 


Rate of tree BA growth increases with increasing 
diameter growth (table 8). BA growth for 0.5 in dec. 
is 50% of that for 1.0 ia'dec. and 25% of that for 2.0 
ia’dec. Tree BA growth also increases with increas¬ 
ing dbh: BA growth for 5-inch dbh is 50% of that for 
10-inch and 25% of that for 20-inch dbh. 

Rate of stand BA growth relationships are shown 
in table 9. BA growth per acre is tree BA growth 
from table 8 multiplied by the number of trees per 
acre in each dbh class required for 100 ft^ BAJA. 

Rate of BA growth per acre increases with increas¬ 
ing diameter growth: BA growth per acre for 0.5 
ia'dec. is 50% of that for 1.0 in/dec. and 25% of that 
for 2.0 in/dec. 

But BA growth per acre decreases with increasing 
tree dbh when BA/A is held constant; 5 inch dbh is 
202% of that for 10 inch and 400% of that for 20 
inch dbh at the same 100 ft^ BA/A. 

These tables illustrate two important relationships: 
Tree BA growth increases with increasing dbh. but 
stand BA growth decreases with increasing dbh 
when BA'A is held constant. 

In table 9, BA/A is held constant at 100 ft^ and 
diameter growth and the resulting BA growth per 
acre are allowed to vary. This means that the GBA 
for each rate of diameter growth is different: For pine 
at 0.5 ia'dec. GBA is 66 fr; at 1.0 in/dec. GBA is 
100 ft^: and at 2.0 in/dec. GBA is 208 ft^. 


in tabieJO, BA gro'wth per 
2.035 ft"^ (the 10-inch dbh : 
tabie 9): it shows BA'A req 
the three dbh classes and 

The BA A required to grow 
decreases as diameter gro 
is 20D% of the BA-'A for 1.( 
that for 2.0 indec. This re: 
density/diameter growth co 
over a range of stocking. 

Assume a site has the cap 
BA'A'yr at an average star 
dbh. High stocking, such j 
result in slow diameter gro' 
whereas half the density, 1 
in double the diameter gro\ 
the GBA assumption that c 
tertree competition-as BA 
will be a concurrent and op 
grovrth. 

The data from table 10 are 
compared with the GBA ci 
between figure 41 and figi 
shows Ek and Monserud’s 
index/diameter growth mul 

Table 10 also illustrates th; 
with increasing dbh if a coi 
per acre is maintained. B/ 


Table 10. Basal areas per acre required to grow 2.00 fF BA'A^yr at four rates of diameter growth and three 


in/dec. Diameter Growth 






0.5 

o 

1—1 

2.0 

4.0 

5 in. 

dbh: 

TPA 

730 

365 

180 

88 

BA 

per 

■ acre 

(ft^) 

99.5 

50.0 

24.5 

12.0 

% of 1 

. .0 in/dec. 

199 

100 

49 

24 

10 

in. 

dbh: 

TPA 

366 

183 

91 

45 


inch dbh is 2C0''o and 400% of that for 5 inch dbh, 
respectively. As a result, GBA also varies by dbh 
class in table 10: 50 fl^ for 5 inch. 100 ft^ for 10 
inch, and 200 ft^ for 20 inch dbh (using the 1.0 
iadec. diameter growth column). GBA also varies in 
table 9. These tables suggest that both tree and 
stand BA growth vary within a GBA class as a func¬ 
tion of dbh. 



Figure 41. Table 10 data for fO-inch-dbh trees plotted 
as percent of 1.0 iadec. diameter growth and compared 
with the pine and fir GBA curves. Greatest curve diver- 
gence occurs at dameter growth rates slower than 0.8 
in/dec. For example, 0.5 in/dec. from table 10 is 200% 
of basal area for 1.0 in/dec., compared with 152% 
for pine and only 132®.4 for fir. Compare with figure 30. 


Table 11 lists tree and s 
GBA 100, the 10 inch dl 
tables 8, 9, and 10. Int 
by the rate of diameter c 
in/dec., 100 for 1.0 ia 
and 25 ft^ for 4.0 in/dec. 
tree and stand BA growt 
in. dbh" column. Stand E 
for a dbh class regardles 
rate, but decreases with 
diameter growth rates. 

Decreasing stand BA grc 
the same BA/A has anot 
BA growth at 20-inch db 
dbh, stand BA/A at 20-in 
one-fourth the rate it woi 
slower accumulation of E 
rate of decrease in diam 
20-inch-dbh stand at 1.0 
would slow to 0.6 in/dec^ 
cumulation rate of 1.0 ft' 
years. In contrast, the 5 
complish the same chan 
the 5 in. dbh stand wouh 
rate of decline in diameli 

This is one reason why j 
dbh should be avoided v 
The other reason is obta 
BAJA with a prism. 


Table 11. Relationships of tree and stand BA growth per year to dbh and rate of diameter growth for a ( 
BA per acre. 


BA per acre (Table 10) 

5 in. dbh :Tree BA growth (ft^) 
% of 1.0 in/dec. 

Trees per acre 

*Stand BA growth (ft /A) 


in/dec 

. Diameter 

Growth 

0.5 

1.0 

2.0 

200 

100 

50 

.00274 

.00545 

.01113 

50 

100 

204 

1466 

733 

366 

4.107 

3.998 

4.074 



GBA influences. Figure 41 demonstrates that G3A 
curv'es diverge from the table 10 curve, which was 
maihemaljcaliy calculated. This is apparently due to 
environmental influences on tree physiology that af¬ 
fect biological growth. This divergence was applied 
to the 10-inch-dbh data in table 10 by calculating 
BAA by diameter growth rate according to the GBA 
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Fir GBA derived 



data, table 12 
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Figure 42. Data from table 12 showing divergence of 
stand BAA growth when BAA is determined by use of 
the pine and fir GBA curves ccmpared with the mathe¬ 
matically derived basal area growth of table 10. 


cua^es for pine and fir (tabic 

0.5 la dec. for pine is not IS 
for fir 132 fl'^. Similar differs 
4.0 ia dec. As a result, the 
differs; At 0.5 iadec. it is 1 
of 2.035 ft^ and only 1.362 ; 
plotted in figure 42. 

Both pine and fir are somev 
lated line at growth rates fa: 
at slower diameter growth r; 
rather rapidly. This may be 
competition, wherein partitic 
growth and transpiration bei 

Presumably, between 0.6 ai 
tion is so severe that maintf 
function takes precedence c 

in summary, both tree and s 
for a given GBA according 1 
diameter growth. Stand BA 
increasing dbh, while tree B 
increasing dbh. GBA alone 
growth; dbh must be known 
ability by assuming that rat€ 
measure of intertree compe 


Table 12. BA growth per acre per year for the 10 inch dbh stand of table 10 when BAA is taken from the pi 
GBA curves. 


10 in. dbh of table 
*BA per acre (ft^ 
Trees per acre 
Stand BA growth 
% of 1.0 in/dec. 


Pine GBA Curve 

*3A per acre (ft^) 
Trees per acre 
Stand BA growth ( 
% of 1.0 in/dec. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Determination of GBA 


GBA is a method for indexing stockability of sites in 
the field, it is also a method for identifying sites as 
they are characterized in simulation models, 
managed yield tables, or productivity levels within Si 
classes. Determining stockability or identifying 
various sites is influenced by stand conditions, 
method of sampling, and calculation of GBA. 


Stand Conditions 

Stand conditions influence GBA sampiing methodol¬ 
ogy and interpretation of the data. Three types of 
stands cannot be sampled for GBA: 

1. Stands that are less than 20 years old. In young 
stands, the relationship of change in GBA with age 
is poorly established. 

2. Stands that are less than 5 inches dbh. In small- 
diameter stands, estimation of BAJA is difficult, 
stand BA'A changes very rapidly, and rate of 
diameter growth changes quickly, requiring measure¬ 
ment of less than 5 years’ radius growth. 

3. Stands where diameter growth is not decreasing. 
A decreasing rate is usually required to satisfy the 
assumption that increasing BAJA is causing decreas¬ 
ing diameter growth. An increasing rate of diameter 
growth suggests trees are still recovering from stand 
treatment or disturbance. When tree competition be¬ 
comes significant, rate of diameter growth should sta¬ 
bilize and then decrease. Figure 43 shows the 
decreasing rate of diameter growth usually required 
to determine GBA. 

There is one exception to the requirement for 
decreasing diameter growrth. Stands so dense (stag- 



Figure 43. Decreasing rate of radi 
for delermination of GBA. Last-de 
measured in 20ths of an inch (8/21 



Rgure 44. Even-aged stand of pc 
12 years previousfy. GBA can be 
diameter growth is declining, whici 
in the stand are in significant comj 


Recent thinning or mortalf 
sampling for and interpretal 
The requirement for decree 
essential in evaluating thes 
tigator must ask several qu 
responded by increased rat 
the answer is no, the prethi 
growth rate can be used. I 
rate of diameter growth sta 
45 depicts a situation when 
to thinning but rate of diam- 

ctortoH tA Horlina In fhic n 




^ nac 5’Dw!n response to tiiinning where 

r.e ^ate c^c^tn nas net started to decrease acfequale- 
*z'' 35A ctle^^ "'a: on Pfe!h.in-n.:ng stand BA A and 
nis.^s g^cAtn can Pe used Where the rate changes 
rap/d/ the as: 5 year's' g^'cwih can be measured and 
tr.e 2Clhs ct an mch ocubrCKi- i e , 8 20ihs radiUS 
growth. 



Figure 46. Radius growth respcnise to thinning where 
rate of growth has staled to declir^ adequately for 
GBA detennination. The last decade’s radus grow* in 
2Dths of an, inch can be measured. 


Disease and insect attack can have effects similar 
to thinning. Diameter growth is a function of ail en¬ 
vironmental factors: intertree competition, insects, 
disease, precipitation, temperature, soil, and other 
competing vegetation. The investigator must 
separate long-term and short-term impacts on the 
stand. 

Root ret or mistletoe, which remain in the stand for 
years and afford few control opportunities, have long¬ 
term impacts; GBA should be determined taking 
them into account. If and when such pathogens can 
be centreiled or eliminated, a new estimate of GBA 
is appropriate. 

Short-term effects may be caused by defoliators 
suc.h as tussock meth and spruce budworm, or 
borers such as mountain pine beetle. These wi!! 
dram.aticaiiy reduce diameter growth, resulting in a 
jcw GBA estimation. GBA should be determined by 
sampling pre-i.nsect attack stand conditions for rate 
of diamatsr grcAlh and BAA. jf the attack is less 
than i: years old. mortality should still be recog¬ 
nizable and pre-aPack radius growth easy to sample. 


Mixed-species, even-j 
provide chaiienges for 
species wiil often have 
and thus its own GBA i 
be determined lor mos‘ 

in general, sampling fi\ 
is necessary to obtain ; 
A common recommenc 
five individuals of the d 
tion sampling of other i 
centage of BA'A in the 
might be 50% pondero 
20% white fir. The reo 
ponderosa pine and thi 
that accounts for less t 
of questionable value i 

A word of caution is in 
for different species in 
lustration above, pondf 
of 150 ft^ BA/A and Dc 
Douglas-fir accounting 
it is not experiencing ir 
a pure stand of Dougle 
probably have a lower 

The most severe intert 
comes from other indiv 
because their demand: 
the same site factors, 
compete, the competiti 
their demands are slig 
ference was demonstn 
Deitschman and Greet 
GBA in mixed species 
species’ GBA that is rr 





na.f o5 the dominant species’ GBA. This is particular- 
important for any species that is less than 20% of 
the stand BA’A. 

Pure, uneven-aged stands pose a problem inter¬ 
preting GBA when trees of significantly different 
s zes and ages are competing with each other 
Tgure 48i. GBA estimated from dominant trees will 
probably be higher compared with even-aged condi- 
: cns. This may be an important bias when crown 
vclumes of the overstory trees are less than half of 
the total stand crown volume. At present there is no 
correction factor or njie of thumb by which GBA can 
be ‘‘adjusted" for these uneven-aged stands. 

Mixed-species, uneven-aged stands pose a com¬ 
pound problem. A GBA can be calculated, but its 
value for depicting stockability or prescribing stand 
treatment is extremely questionable. At this time, 
determining GBA in mixed-species, uneven-aged 
stands cannot be recommended. 

Clumped tree distribution as depicted in figure 48 
creates GBA sampling problems. The problem is 
twofold; (1) How to estimate stand BA in an un¬ 
biased manner, and (2) where to increment-core 
trees-toward an opening, at right angles to an open¬ 
ing, or toward the center of the clump. 

Discussion in Chapter 2 on forestland stockability 
demonstrated that clumped stands can fully occupy 
a site. The "holes" in the stand must be part of 
BA’A determination. 


Trees should be increment 
the stand opening to sampk 
diameter growth. A tree wi! 
diameter on the side facing 
competition is less. 

GBA may be approximated 
However, a GBA estimate v 
when radius growth is deter 
stead of breast height. Rac 
measured on the highest pc 
determined. The BAA can 
(or measuring) diameter ins 
Care should be taken to fin( 
because they are often hide 
BA^A, and radius growth art 
determined. 


GBA Sampling Systems 

GBA sampling entails two p 
tree selection for increment 
mination of stand BA/A. Th 
mined either by variable- or 
systems. 

BA/A determination. Forv 
a prism should be selected 
trees. A tendency toward i 
curs when more than 12 tre' 
missed trees. If fewer than 
measurement precision is s; 


Systematic placement of sample points is used to 
reduce bias in estimating BA/A in clumped stands. 



For example, with a six-tree 
error is plus or minus 17% c 
timated. if fixed- radius sarr 
1/10- to 1/5-acre plot, the p!< 
of the larger trees in the stai 
a GBA tree and to encompa 
stand BAA. Fixed area plot 
dense brushy sites where pr 
miss trees. 

GBA is extremely sensitive t 
fore can vary considerably o 
that reason, GBA sampling : 



SITE UBEX' 


least five sample plots are recommended per 
species An increased number of samples may be 
required i! specified acairacy levels are established, 
for example plus or minus 20% of the mean GBA at 
p = 0.05. Any plot layout is acceptable, particularly 
to stay within the same site and stand. Figure 49 
depicts two five-plot sampling systems; clustered 
sample plots ar^ a line of plots. A fixed distance be¬ 
tween plots must be established, depending on tract 
size, number of plots, and stand dbh. In many 
cases, 70 feet is adequate. Plots should be spaced 
far enough apart to avoid counting the same tree in 
adjacent samples. 
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Tree selection. The form in figure 50 provides GBA 
aixl SI data for five sets of tree measurements. A 
separate form is required for each species-up to 
three forms for a three-species stand. The inves¬ 
tigator should proceed as follows (figure 50): 

At each plot center determine live BA by species, 
then record and total (DF@200 ft^, PP(3)20 ft^ = 220 
ft^ in TBA"). From the trees tallied, select the 
largest diameter individual with no observable 
damage as a GBA tree. Largest diameter trees are 
selected assuming they are growing fastest in 
diameter (the reason they are largest) and all other 
trees are growing at equal or slower rates. If SI is to 
be corTt)lned with GBA, trees sufficient to satisfy the 
Si criteria should be selected. Record the species 





Figure 50. Field form for recor 
Provision is made for site inde: 
Five trees may be recorded ac 
ample, GBA averaged 218.4 ft 
4.34 and a confidence interval 


and its dbh (DBH = 24 ir 
the tree center, determin 
years), and measure the 
in 20ths of an inch (20th 
cases, the last 5 years’ r 
measured and doubled if 
changing rapidly or when 
turbance has created a c 
growth during the last fev 
mine GBA according to t; 

When sampling a mixed- 
second data form. Selec 
dividual of the second sp 
points where the species 
to stand BA/A and occup 
codominant position. 

If SI is desired, measure 
= 88 ft). Determine SI w 
ves (SI = 75). For some 
age (not breast height ac 

Estimate number of year 
ing the number of rings f 
distance of 1 inch and as 
to breast height. 


“Sapwd” is an entry for sapwood thickness (Sapwd = 
3.0 inches), which can be used in conjunction with 
dbh and BA^A to estimate leaf area index (Waring 
and Schlesinger 1985). 

GBA can be used in conjunction with other forest in¬ 
ventory systems. It can be calculated with any of 
these systems, as long as the following conditions 
are met: 

1. Dominant individuals of each species are incre¬ 
ment-cored for radius growth. 

2. An unbiased estimate of stand basal area is ob¬ 
tained. 


.a: MC sx 5X 





3. A suitable sampling stratification is employed to i . 1 1 11 .1 mi, 

allocate sample plots '*0 similar sites. Figure 51. steps recpjired to dete 

adjustment to ■■ 00 years (see text 


Determlng GBA 

Three sources of Conversion Factors (CF) are avail¬ 
able for adjusting current BA/A to GBA according to 
current 20ths of an inch radius growth; (1) the GBA 
cun/es (figure 51); (2) equation (7) (Chapter 2); and 
(3) table 13. The curves that appear on the GBA 
Slide Rule are designed for field use. Table 13 is 
more precise and is useful in the office. Equation 
(7) is suitable for a hand-held calculator and is par¬ 
ticularly useful with a programmable unit. GBA cur¬ 
ves will be used with this illustration. 


B. Multiply the conversion 
6A/A for GBA at current stJ 

GBA = 0.89*220 

= 196 ft^ BA/A. 
This "GBA" is for age 1 

C. Convert GBA to breast 
equation (11), or table 14); 
96% of GBA for age 100 a 
tor is 1.04: 


Figure 50 represents a five-point sample of Douglas- 
fir growing on a moderately dry site east of the Cas¬ 
cade Crest. Measurements from point number one 
are entered across the uppermost data set. GBA is 
determined by use of 20ths of an inch radius growth 
(8/20ths), total stand basal area (TBA = 220 fr), and 
tree age (140 years); 

A. Using figure 51: (1) Enter the GBA graph at 
8/20ths, (2) intersect the fir cun/e and (3) read left 
for a conversion factor of 0.89, which is also 112% 
of GBA. Since 8/20ths is slower radius growth than 
10/20ths, current B/VA exceeds GBA. The GBA 
curve indicates 112%; therefore, current BAJA must 


1) Equation (11): 

AC = 0.90 + 0.00*140 
= 1.04 

2) Table 14: age 140 is 

GBAioo = 1.04*196 

= 204 ft^ BA/A 

So GBA for this Douglas-fii 
BA/A. 

D. Repeat this procedure f 






However, three precsSiOr. errors must be under- 
stpca 1: A 2C-fasor prism counts stand BAA in 20- 
ft" increments. wtiiCh is twice the confidence interval. 
S2) A pnsm counting 8 to 12 trees averages a 10% 
precision error. i3’i The difference between the con¬ 
version factors for 8 and 9 20th is 6% (from 0.89 to 
G 95i Each 20lh of an inch introduces a 6% 


precision error at about' 
14% at 40/201hs. These 
can be measured no mo 
10% of the mean. In the 
place between 200 and i 
rather than between 207 


JmiB 13 Relationship of dameter grow^, shown as 

2Dlhs radus grcM^lh., to percent GBA and 
conwfsion factors (CF) for pine and fir GBA 
curves 
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Table 14. Relationship of stanc 
sion factors. 
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CHAPTER 4 


How to Use GBA 


This chapter deals with how GBA may be used for 
prescribing stand treatment and how stand density, 
as indexed by GBA. influences timber management. 
The Dcuglas-fir-dominated stand sampled for GBA 
determination will be used to illustrate treatment 
prescription. Tree measurements are shown in 
figure 50. GBA for the stand averaged 218 ft^ BA/A. 


Estimating Precommercial Thinning 

The stand just sampled for GBA will be regenerated. 
A critical question is how many trees to leave follow¬ 
ing precommercial thinning. The first requirement is 
to specify stand conditions desired at first commer¬ 
cial entry. A manager has decided on a quadratic 
mean stand diameter (Dq) of 10 inches dbh at age 
40 and a diameter growth on dominant trees of 
15/20ths(1.5 in/dec.). 



Utilizing the slide rule illustrated in figure 52. three 
steps are required: 

1. Adjust GBA to age 40 (i.e.. 203 ft^ BA/A). 

2. Determine BA'Afor 15/20ths radius growth (i.e., 
152 ft^ BA'A). 

3. Determine trees per acre (TPA) for optimum 
stand conditions (i.e., 290 TPA at 10 inches dbh). 


Figure 52. Procedure for deternr 
thinning to attain a 10-inch Dq dl 
dominants growing at 15/20ths (< 
adjust GBA to age 40; (1) enter ' 
read right to 93% of age 100. T 
(at age 40, dominants will averac 
BA'A). Next. (3) enter the GBA > 
read up to the fir curve and (5) k 
Then: 0.75'203 = 152 ft^ BA/A. 
at 152 BA/A, (7) find the 10- i 
read 2S0 TPA. Thin to 290 TPA 


This is the number of trees to leave following 
precommerdal thinning assuming no mortality be¬ 
tween age at thinning and first commercial entry. 
Spacing for 290 TPA is about 12 feet. 

Alternatives to using the GBA curves are the regres¬ 
sion equations for pine and fir or tables 13 and 14. 

Prtr ovomnilci toKlo “i A mn\r Kznk i 


Estimating Planting Dens 

Planting density can be es 
for precommercial thinning 
mericial thinning TPA acco 
tality. For example, if an e 
contain 60% of the plantec 
ning density can be increa 





























The next step is to take the average between 
15.5 20ths arxj 25/20ths (i.e., 20/20ths); add 2.0 in¬ 
ches to 11 inches dbh for 13 inches dbh at 150 TPA. 
Dominant trees would grow only 15.5/20ths at 145 
if BA A. They would not grow at 25/20ths for this 
entire decade. 

Next, using figure 55, (1) find the 13-inch-dbh curve. 
[21 adjust the slide to intersect at 150 TPA, and (3) 
read BA A (about 135 ft^). 

Now, lake the percentage of GBA; 135/203 = 67% of 
G5A: (4) enter the GBA graph at 67% , (5) read 
over to the fir curve, and (6) down to 17/20ths 
radius growth. At the end of the first decade, the 
stand averaged about 21/20ths radius growth, start¬ 
ing at 25/20ths and ending at 17/20ths. Stand condi¬ 
tions after the first decade are; 150 TPA at 135 ft^ 
BA^A with dominants growing at 17/20ths radius 
growth. 

There are two alternatives: Using table 13, find 67% 
GBA for fir, look left for 17/20ths. Or, using equation 
( 8 ): 

20ths = 182.54 - 59.16*in67 + 4.6963"ln67 
= 16.8. 

For the second decade, repeat the same procedure 
as follows: 17/20ths is 1.7 ia'dec. diameter growth 
added to 13 inches dbh for 14.7 inches dbh at 150 
TPA. Using figure 56, (1) find the 14.7-inch-dbh 




Figure 56. Third set of steps fo 
years' diameter growth. 


curve, (2) adjust the slide 
and (3) read about 175 ft 
of GBA: 175/203 = 86% 
the GBA graph at 86%, (i 
and (6) down to 13/20ths 
13/20ths for 15/20ths, or 
diameter growth. Add 1.! 
for 14.5 inches dbh at 15 
the 14.5-inch-dbh curve, 
sect at 150 TPA, and (3) 
Determine percent of GB 
Then (4) enter the GBA c 
the fir cunre and (6) dowr 
two decades, dominants 
and are growing at appro 
BAA. Stand age is now 
gests 10% higher GBA. 
would probably be about 
instead of 13/20ths). Thi 
applied to several more c 






1. AOjUS* GBA !o 3ge 60 ii.e., 235 BA'A; 

2 Determine 'i? GBA alter thinning 47%); and 

3 Estimate rale of diameter growth {i.e., 24/20ths or 

2.4 in dec.). 

Alternatives to using GBA curves are the regression 
equations or tables 13 and 14. For example, table 
14 shows the age adjustment for fir from 100 to 60 
years is 108%. Table 13 shows that 47% GBA for 
fir is 24'20ths radius growth. Using equation (8): 

20ths = 182.54 - 59.15*!n47 + 4.6963**ln47 
= 24.42. 

Arrather way to estimate change in rate of diameter 
growth is to remove a percentage of existing basal 
area. For example, the starfd is growing at l4/20ths 
at 170 ft^ BA'A, which is 72% of GBA at age 60. If 
35% of the BA is cut, 65% would remain: 0.65*.72 = 
46% of GBA. Using figure 58, (3) enter at 46% of 
GBA, (4) read to the fir curve and (5) down to 
24.f201hs radius growth. 

Estimating Maximum and Minimum Stocking 


ZOX '5«X -DOC to: 6< 
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Figure 58. Procedure for pn 
lowing thinning (GBA = 218 
age 60; (1) enter the age gn 
right to 108% . Then; 1.08*; 
60, dominant trees will avert 
Next, determine % GBA afte 
BA/A: 110/235 = 47% of GB 
diameter growth; (3) enter fr 
GBA, (4) read right to the fir 
24/20ths. Dominants will inc 
growth (2.4 in/dec.) following 


When evaluating regeneration alternatives, a 
manager might consider three stocking parameters: 
maximum, optimum, and minimum acceptable stock¬ 
ing (Barrett 1979, Sassaman et al. 1977, Seidel and 
Cochran 1981). 




Optimum is that stocki 
ing specified stand con 
entry in the desired pet 
ing is that which requin 
Minimum stocking is th, 

Let’s use the Douglas-f 
example. GBA was 21 
tion at first commercial 
dominants growing at 1 
age 40 years. Optimur 
lowing precommercial t 
optimum stocking for ai 
tablished means 290 w 
4.5 feet tali). 

Maximum stocking req 
how much time is accei 
ning can take place (as 










Minimum acceptable stocking is also an administra¬ 
tive decision regarding how much volume and how 
many commercial thinnings can be given up as a 
tradeoff for not replanting the tract. Assume as 
being acceptable a regeneration harvest program 
jno thinning) with Dq stand diameter of 24 inches 
and dominants growing at 0.7 in/dec: 0.7 in/dec. is 
12j*o of GBA, meaning 262 ft^ BA'A for a minimum 
acceptable stocking of 84 TPA. A tract with fewer 
than 84 well-spaced trees per acre would require 
replanting to attain 290 TPA over 4.5 feet tail. 

Stocking guides. The concept of maxirmim and 
minimum acceptable stocking is employed in the 
Forest Service stocking guides based on the 
Gingrich concept (figure 59) (Ernst and Knapp 
1985). These guides provide upper and lower limits 
to a management zone vmthin which stocking levels 
can be chosen to optimize different management ob¬ 
jectives. This management zone falls below the 
average maximum density level and above the 
reference level of ix) significant competition. The 
maximum density level varies according to the tree 
species or forest type, plant association (habitat 
type), or other forest type classification (such as site 
index). Average stand diameter, trees per acre, and 
basal area per acre are provided in a format different 
from the GBA slide rule. 

The relationship of GBA to stocking level guides is 
shown in figure 59 and table 15. Average stand dbh 
of 10 inches was chosen for illustration. In figure 59, 
a maximum density of 250 ft^ BA/A was assumed to 
be 0.4 ia'dec. diameter growth, which is 149% of 
GBA for fir (166% for pine). This means fir GBA is 
167 ft^ BA^'A. At 1.0 in/dec. diameter growth, each 
dbh class could be multiplied by 10 years to es¬ 
timate stand age (i.e., 4 inches is 40 years, 6 inches 
is 60 years, etc.). The curve in figure 59 represents 
stand age effects on don^nant-tree diameter growth 
from age 40 to 240 according to the age correction 
curve on the slide rule, table 14, or equations (10) 
and (11). 


Table 15. Relationship of Gingrich guide stand dens¬ 
ities to rale of diameter growth for a fir GBA 
of 167 ft^ at 10 inches dbh. Maximum den¬ 
sity would be about 250 BA/A at 0.4 
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Rgure 59. The Gingrich graph fa 
vice stocking guides. A curve ha; 
GBA-derived diameter growth. A 
250 fF BAA for a 10-inch-cfch sta 
167 fF for fir if maximum density i 
in/dec. (Sameter growth. Stand ai 
growth were taken from the age c 
slide rule (or from table 14). Eacf 
multiplied by 10 years as an estin 
8 inches is 80 years, 10 inches is 

Table 15 lists the relations! 
rate of diameter growth asj 
ft^ at 10 inches dbh. 

These Gingrich-type stockii 
structed for various GBA’s 
mum density represents 0.- 
Take 149% of GBA for fir a 
to establish the maximum c 
Upper and tower managem 
and 54% of maximum; no £ 
30%. 

Management Implications 

As an index of forestland s: 
uses besides prescribing st 
stand density. Stand densi 
height growth, and therefor 
also affects periodic and m 
tree vigor, and susceptibilit; 

Density and height growt 


S:”’:e st-c:.£s have provided enough data to relate 
'ea-clcn in height growth to diameter growth. 

Seidei .1532) and Schmidt (1978) found reduced 
he ght grc Alh in dominant western larch trees at 1.3 
n dec. diameter growth, but not at 2.5 in/dec. Ap¬ 
parently, height growth was reduced at 60% to 80% 
ot GBA. 

Effect of stand density on ponderosa pine is shown 
in figure 60. Barrett’s (1981) results in the Methow 
Valley of Washington were different from those at 
Pringle Falls in Oregon (Barrett 1982). Oliver’s 
il972) data from Idaho showed results similar to 
those from Pringle Falls-i.e., height growth of 
dominant trees was reduced to 30% of maximum at 
1.0 in dec. Dq diameter growth. This would calcu¬ 
late as 1.5 in/dec. diameter growth of dominant trees 
using equation (9) (67% of GBA). Both tree and 
shrub competition resulted in slower rates of 
diameter and height growth. Barrett (1968) also 
fourKj that pruning live crowns in ponderosa pine to 
a 45% crown ratio reduced height and diameter 
growth, the latter to 1.7 in/dec. or stower. 

Alexander et al. (1967), in discussing adjustment of 
lodgepole pine SI by crown competition factor (CCF), 
did not provide diameter growth data. However, 
diameter growth has been presented 1n conjunction 
with CCF in other studies (Dahms 1966,1971a, 
1S71b, 1973b). No adjustment for stand density was 
deemed necessary at CCF’s below 125 (Alexander 
1966), which were associated with 0.7 to 1.0 in/dec. 
Dq diameter growth. Apparently, lodgepole pine 
height growth is affected at dominant-tree diameter 
growth rates between 1.1 and 1.9 in/dec. (equation 
(9), or 93% to 51% of GBA. 

Figure 61 illustrates the effect of stand density on 
Doug!as-fir height growth. Curtis and Reukema 
(1970) and Reukema (1979) discussed the effects of 
stand density on SI determination in a Wind River, 
Washington, plantation. Height growth of dominant 
trees was reduced to about 80% of maximum at 1.0 
in dec. Dq diamter growth (1.5 in/dec. of dominant 
trees or 74% of GBA). Harrington and Reukema 
(1983), on the other hand, found height growth 
reduced to about 50% of maximum at 1.0 in/dec. 
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5e''=‘’’ai r'.aximum gross cubic volume and peri¬ 
od- c annua- increment are attained with maximum 
sta'd density ;i.e., unthinned conditions or densest 
pcssioie spacingi. Maximum net cubic volum.e is 
dtten pxduced at slightly wider spadngs or in lightly 
t^- nred stands because mortality is less. Board-foct 
.ciurne, since it requires a certain minimum dbh. is 
:-;en maximized at still wider initial spadngs until 
I'ces reach merchantable size, then with light thin- 
'-g to maintain maximum starxi density without mor- 
la'ity. Generally, the lower the stand density, the 
lower the net and gross growth and volume 
produced (Alexander and Edminster 1980, Assman 
1970; Barrett 1968, 1979, 1981, 1982; Cole 1984: 
Cole and Edminster 1985; Curtis et al. 1981; 

Dahms 1971a, 1971b, 1973b: Drew and Fieweliing 
1979; Graham et ai. 1985; Harrington and Reukema 
1983; Hilt et al. 1977; Oliver 1972; Reukema 1979; 
Reukema and Piennar 1973; Sassaman et al. 1977; 
Seidel 1980, 1982; Seidel and Cochran 1981; Tap- 
peiner et ai. 1982; Wiley and Murray 1974; William¬ 
son 1982). 

Calculations from some of these studies suggest that 
95% to 100% maximum net cubic volume produc¬ 
tivity is attained at dominant-tree diameter growth 
rates of 0.7 to 1.4 ia^dec., or 120% to 70% of GBA. 
Volume productivity per acre decreases as diameter 
growth rates of dorrtnant trees exceed 1.4 ia’dec., or 
less than 70% of GBA. Calculations have also sug¬ 
gested that only 60% of maximum productivity is at¬ 
tained at diameter growth rates of 3.0 to 4.0 ia'dec., 
or 35 to 20% of GBA. (Barrett 1982; Cole 1984; 
Dahms 1971b, 1973b: Harrington and Reukema 
1983; Seidel 1S80, 1982). The land manager must 
balance maximizing net cubic volume growth with at¬ 
taining merchantable tree size in a reasonable 
period of time. 

Density and CMAI. Culmination of mean annual in¬ 
crement (CMAl) is influenced by stand density and 
stand treatment. For example, in ponderosa pine at 
900 TPA and SI 78, CMAI occurs at age 55 without 
thinning (Sassaman et ai. 1977). With precommer- 
ciai thinning to a 2-inch-dbh tree, CMAI occurs at 
age 130; to a 4-inch-dbh tree, at age 140; and to an 
8-inch-dbh tree, at age 150. Mean annual incre- 

monte ot tho ilmiin^a+inn -oro* CO CH Ad 
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1985, Childs and Edgren 1 
1935. Shea 1964) and lode 
Kamp and Hawksworth 191 

Fast growth also seems to 
attack or even to prevent it 
an exception, where Anma 
found that wide annual rinc 
greater than 10 inches see 
tibility to mountain pine bet 
pine becomes more resists 
density is iow and diametei 
1967, Sartwell 1971). Effe 
and fir engraver beetle are 
diameter growth (Johnsey 
vigor seems to deter sprue 
lin et al. 1984, Williams 19i 

Knowing GBA for a site aff 
portunity to prescribe suital 
ample, diameter growth fas 
be attained by thinning to !i 

Fertilization and vegetatk 
aspects of management re 
tion and control of competii 
which may increase GBA a 
vegetation can result in inen 
height growth of ponderosa 
Gordon 1962; Van Sickle 1£ 
ing from 15 to 50 years. Fe 
shown to increase height ar 
three to six seasons after af 
pine (Cochran 1979b, Whee 
ponderosa pine (Barrett 197 
1970), Douglas-fir (Barclay ( 
and Miller 1979), and white 

Thus, GBA may be used as 


CHAPTER 5 


GBA and Stand Growth 


GBA. as a measure of stod<ability, can be used to 
refine estimates of stand growth when used in con¬ 
junction with SI tables and simulation models. The 
relationship of GBA to stand BA'A growth was dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 2, and the effect of stand density 
on stand growth was reviewed in Chapter 4. This 
Chapter will discuss (1) GBA in relation to stand 
growth using data calculated in Chapter 2 in the 
”GBA and Basal Area Growth” section, (2) confin¬ 
ing of SI with GBA to index stand growth potential, 
and (3) interpretiang Sl/GBA relationships. 


GBA and Stand Growth 


Stand volume growth is the sum of the growth of all 
trees in the stand. Tree growth is a function of cur¬ 
rent tree size, rate of diameter growth, rate of height 
growth, and tree form. 


Tree volume growth. The following computations il¬ 
lustrate growth components of a 10-inch-dbh tree 60 
feet tall growing at the rate of 1.0 in/dec. in diameter 
and 1.0 iVyr in height: 


Components: 


f = form factor of 0.39 (the constant used to 
change the volume In a cylinder to a cone) 


H = tree height of 60 fi 


dH/dt = tree height grc 


B = 10-inch-dbh basal 


dB/dt = basal area gro 


dV/dt = cubic volume 
year 


Volume growth per year (i 


(12) dV/dt = f*B*dH/dt 
= 0.39*0.54' 
= 0.2127 + ( 
= 0.4701 ft^ 


Growth accounted for by 


(13) dH/dt = f*B*dH/dt 
= 0.2127 


Growth accounted for by ( 


(14) dB/dt = f*H*dB/dt 
= 0.2574 


Table 16. Effecis of different rates of height and diameter increment on the volume growth of a 10 in. dbl 
tall. Growth rates are 1.0 and 2.0 ft'yr in height and 1.0 and 2.0 in/dec. on diameter. 


1 ft/yr 
1.0 in/dec 


2 ft/yr 
1.0 in/dec 


1 ft/; 
2.0 in 


(ft'^/tree/yr) (Eq. 12) 0.4701 


. .0 in/dec. 


0.6828 

145 


Summary 

Growth by height =0.2127 45% 

Growth by diameter = 0.2574 55^0 
Total growth = 0.4701 1(H)% 

These percentage relationships between growth ac¬ 
counted tor by height and diameter vary according to 
the rates of height and diameter growth. Table 16 
summarizes effects of varying both rates. 

Doubling the rate of height growth increases tree 
productivity 145%, while doubling diameter growth in¬ 
creases tree productivity 155%-roughly a 1.5-fold in¬ 
crease in volume productivity when one of the two 
growth components doubles. When both double, 
productivity doubles. The amount of tree productivity 
accounted for by height and diameter growth chan¬ 
ges as these components change. When height 
growth doubles, tree productivity accounted for by 
height growth changes from 45% to 62%. When 
diameter grovrth doubles, productivity accounted for 
changes from 55% to 70%. 

Tree size also influences growth rate per tree. 

Table 17 lists characteristics of three tree sizes. 

The 10-inch-dbh tree grows four times more volume 
than the 5-inch tree, and the 20-inch-dbh tree grows 
16 times more volume than the 5-inch tree at the 
same rate of height and diameter increment. 
Likewise, BA growth of a 10-inch-dbh tree is 200% 
greater than that of a 5-inch tree, and BA growth of 
a 20- inch-dbh tree is 400% greater. 

A similar relationship holds for the ratios of cubic 
foot wood produced per square foot of BA growth. 
The 10- inch-dbh free has double the volume and 
the 20- inch- dbh free has four times the volume of a 
5-inch-dbh tree. This seems logical, since the 20- 
inch-dbh tree is four limes taller. 


Table 17. Differences in annual growth between trees of three sizes, 

in dec. in diameter and 1.0 fl‘yr in height. 


dbh Height Volume % of 


Stand volume growtf 
growths. For illustratic 
form similarly and havi 
teristics. Table 18 list: 
basal area grovrth per 
20-inch-dbh trees stoc 

Stand volume growth i 
same for all tree sizes 
year decreases with in 
Volume growth per aci 
made similar by select 
produce 86 ft^/A/yr. T 
growth per acre does i 
less dbh and height ar 
plotted in figure 62 arx 
curve for eastside Dou 
which has a culminatic 
(CMAI) of 90 ft^/A/yr (( 

The fact that BA growt 
with increasing dbh wf 
volume growth per acr 
of tree size on tree prc 
increase in size (dbh a 
crease in growth when 
ment are constant. If 1 
is produced over a ran 
per acre per year musi 
size because the volur 
square foot of BA grov 
tree height (table 17). 
diameter growth could 
BA/A over a range of 
productivity should be 
and would tend to fall 
height growth declines 

Stand productivity see 
density even though a 
growth per acre per ye 


i. 10, and 20 m. dbh, growing a 


BA % of 



Tat'S '.S Stand growth characteristics for trees of 5, 10, and 20 inch dish stocked at IOC BA per acre ai 
at rates of 1.0 ia'dec. in diameter and 1.0 ft'yr in height. 






Annual Growth 



Tree 





dbh 

height 

Trees 

Tree 

Stand* 

Stand 


(ft) 

/acre 

(ft^) 

(Xt^A) 

(ft^/A) 

5 

31 

733.4 

0.1176 

86.25 

4.00 

10 

61 

183.5 

0.4701 

86.26 

2.02 

20 

122 

45.8 

1.8843 

86.30 

1.00 


' Stand growth is calculated by multiplying number of trees F>er acre times tree growth; table 17 for volume a 



Figure 62. Stand growth data from table 18 plotted with 
the Douglas-fir SI 100 curve (Cochran 1979c). Stands 
were 5. 10, and 20 inches dbh, stocked at 100 ft® BA/A 
and grown for 1 year at 1.0 in/dec. in diameter and 1.0 
ftyr in height; this produced 86 ft®/A/yr, approximately 
the productivity of Douglas-fir SI 100. 


dbh (Buckman 1962, Tappeiner et al. 1982). Table 
19 illustrates this relationship for four stand den¬ 
sities, using 60-foot-tall, 10-inch-dbh trees growing 
1.0 ft/yr in height. Productivity at 1.0 in/dec. is used 
as a reference point: 86.26 fr/A/yr and 2.03 ft^ 
BA/A/yr growth at 100 ft^ BA/A. Data from 10-inch- 
dbh trees in table 10 were used for TPA and BA/A. 


Stand volume growth was c 
TPA times tree volume grow 
tion (12). BA per acre per y 
lated by rmiltiplying BA grow 
dbh trees in table 8 times Tl 

Stand productivity varies by 
though BA growth per acre | 
and tree size are all constar 
(1982) reported a similar reli 
study in Coast Range Dougl 
between rate of diameter gn 
shown in figure 63. 

GBA effect. Table 19, how 
"GBA effect" reflected in sta 
diameter growth rate. Rgur 
pares the curve used to calc 
with the pine and fir GBA cu 
acre in table 19 were replac 
from the pine and fir GBA ci 
stand growth was recalculat 
graphed in figure 63. 

Rgure 63 shows that GBA-c 
like volume growrih, diverges 
calculated table 19 data. Ri 
approximates mathematical 
rates faster than 1.0 in/dec. 


Table 19. Mathematically calculated effect of stand density, expressed as diameter growth, on volume produ 
stand 60 feet tall and 10 inches dbh growing at 1.0 ftVr in height. 



acre per >ear gradually diverges from mathemaficaliy 
caicuafed growth as stand density decreases. At 
diameter growlh rates slower than 1.0 in dec., stand 
EA growth for both pne and fir decreases sharply. 

A decrease in stand BA growth is required if ap¬ 
proximately the same sta.nd volume growth is 
produced as stand density increases. Both pine and 
fir produced 85 to 95 tt^.'A yr as starvj density in¬ 
creased from 100 to 190 BA/A (diameter 
growth rates from 1.0 to 0.2 ia'dec.). Stand density 
increased 80-90% while BA growth per acre per year 
decreased 60-65%. 

Figure 63 also illustrates the difference between 
mathematically and GBA-derived stand volume 
growth. The table 19 curve for mathematically calcu¬ 
lated volume production diverges dramatically from 
the curves of production derived using BA/A from the 
pine and fir GBA curves at diameter growth rates 
slower than 1.0 in/dec. The divergence reflects 
starxl reaction to increasing conpetition stress in¬ 
dexed by shape of the GBA curves. Shape is also 
the cause for differences in stand productivity be¬ 
tween pine and fir at various stand densities, even 
though they are both indexed at 86 ft^/A/yr at 1.0 
ia^dec. diameter growth and 100 ft^ BA'A (GBA = 
100 ). 


of tree physiology and 
other things, leaf area 
ces among species in 
area and changes in tl 
changes in stand deni 
among species might ^ 
tivity at lower stocking 
carbon allocation refle 
index might account fc 
ves at diameter growtl 
Under extreme stress, 
than 0.8 in/dec., partiti 
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Reasons for differences in GBA curves anwng 
species will not be addressed here. However, 
Waring and Schlesinger (1985) devote three chap¬ 
ters in their text on forest ecosystems to discussion 


Figure 63. Relationship of i 
sity, indexed by rate of dian 
values calculated using GBi 
matical values (table 19). 


Table 20. Effects of stand density on stand growth using BA-'A derived from the pine and fir GBA cur 
feet taJi and 10 inches dbh growing at 1.0 ftVr in height. 


In/dec. Diameter Grc 


Pine GBA 

0.2 

0.5 

1.0 

2.0 

3A/A (ft^) 

192 

152 

100 

48 

Trees per acre @ 10” dbh 

352 

279 

183 

88 

Stand growth (ft^/A/yr) 

93.14 

95.64 

86.26 

64.7: 

% cf l.C in/dec. (GBA) 

107 

110 

100 

75 

Stand BA gro'.’th (ftV-Vyr) 

0.769 

1.526 

2.013 

1.93< 

% of 1,0 in/dec. (GBA) 

38 

76 

100 

96 



T'ne *;a! shape of the volume production curves 
* gure 63; from 1.2 to 0.2 in.dec. suggests a delicate 
balance between survival and death (mortality). 

•.tortalily in relationship to diameter growth was 
evaijated using data from Avery et ai. (1976), whose 
50 years of remeasurements on Arizona ponderosa 
pine included documentated mortality. Suppressed 
pine started dying at 0.8 ia^dec. diameter growth of 
dominant trees, and reached a mode! maximum at 
0.45 in dec. In several stands, dominant trees were 
growing only 0.2 in/dec. and sua/iving. 


SI and GBA as Indicators of Site Productivity 



GBA can be combined with SI to index stand produc¬ 
tivity. Between them, they include three elements of 
stand growth: height growrth indexed by SI, diameter 
growth indexed by "G" of GBA, and BA/A indexed by 
"BA" of GBA (figure 64). The elements missing are 
tree height and dbh. These may be approximated 
by tree size at SI age. For example, for S1100 at 
base age 100, dominants in a managed stand grow¬ 
ing at 1.0 in/dec. for 100 years would be about 10 in¬ 
ches dbh and 100 feet tall. 

Variable productivity within an SI class. But the 
combination SI and GBA is of interest only if an SI 
class has a range of stockabilities within it, and there¬ 
fore a range of productivity. Research in Europe 
has clearly documented a range in producivity so 
broad that three levels have been established within 
a site index (height/site) class (Assmann 1970, Brad¬ 
ley et al. 1966, Franz 1967). Recognition of multiple 
productivity levels has been slow in the United 
States. 

SI was recognized early as only a mediocre indicator 
of stand productivity. Beginning in 1913, the Society 
of American Foresters (SAF) attempted to adopt a 
single measure of site potential for the United 
States. SI was proposed, among other measures, 
but was known to be so unreliable that heated dis¬ 
cussion lasted for 10 years (Bates 1918, Frothin- 
gham 1918, Roth 1916, 1918, Watson 1917, Zon 
1913). Finally the SAF (1923) suggested: "Your 

rAmmittc^O rlnoc AAt mArvmmAnH •thzi r\i onx/ 


Figure 64. The combination of GB^ 
three measures of stand growth: ra 
indexed by SI; rate of diameter gro 
of GBA; and stand density, indexec 
Stand growth components missing 
dbh. 

tends to be followed (Alexan 
1980, Cochran 1979a, Curti! 
1973b, Sassaman et ai. 197 
convenient method for identi 
tivity classes in the field has 

The concept of a range in pi 
class is receiving increased 
States. Hagglund (1981) di: 
by SI, mean annual increme 
characteristics, as did Carm 
(1981) discussed yield table 
ture, and predicted multiple 
class. Recently, Monserud 
the problems of SI as a site 
reasons for multiple yield clt 

Tree physiology supports th 
productivity within an SI da; 
treated tree growth in detail 
Zimmerman and Brown (19‘ 
chapters to terminal and cat 
cussed reasons why diamet 
from height growth. If they 
should by physiological reas 


E.-aence ':r muil'pie y.,e!d classes is mounlmg. 
2a^T-s .^966) showed productiVilies for S! 78 
lodgepole pne ;index age 100; of 87 and 137 
fl^’A yr. Later he compared Rocky Mountain and 
central Oregon lodgepole pine, finding 104 versus 64 
f!^ A yr for SI 80 (Dahms 1973a). Most recently, 

Cole afKd Edminster (1985) showed significantly dif¬ 
ferent productivities for Si 80 lodgepole pine. Their 
northern model estimated 71 ft^ and their central 
rtKxJel 105 ft^/A'yr. These three references imply a 
range from 64 to 137 ft^/A/yr for SI 80 lodgepole 
pne, a variation of 215%. 

MacLean and Bolsinger (1973) proposed taking old 
growth BA'A as a percentage of normal to estimate 
productivity of dry-site ponderosa pine stands when 
evidence suggested they differ significantly from nor¬ 
mal. Recently, McKay (1985) presented an equation 
to estimate different stockabilities within an SI class 
for northern California. In the East, Page (1970) 
found two productivity levels per SI class for black 
spruce and balsam fir in Newfoundland. Apparent¬ 
ly, lack of a method to sinxjitaneously characterize 
different stockatMlities within an SI class and to iden¬ 
tify those site potentials in the field has hindered ap¬ 
plication of muftiple productivity levels. 

Ennpiricaily, Hail (1971) tested SI and GBA against 31 
site factors such as elevation, percent slope, soil tex¬ 
ture, soil depth, etc. for six plant community types. 
Variability accounted for by step-wise regression 
ranged from 64 to 89 percent (R^ of 0.64 to 0.89). 
Thirteen environmental factors proved significant (ac¬ 
counted for at least 10% of the variability) in the six 
community types for SI, and 12 factors proved sig¬ 
nificant for GBA. However, only four factors were 
significantly associated with both SI and GBA out of 
a total of 21. This suggests that SI and GBA are sig¬ 
nificantly associated with different site factors, sup¬ 
porting the concept of at least some independence 
between GBA and SI. 

Diameter growth is known to be more sensitive to 
stand density than height growth, suggesting dif¬ 
ferent physiological reactions to crowding. This is 
one reason why Si has been popular as a site in- 
dicator-it tends to be independent of stand density 


potential, which was mat 
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show the effects of GBA 

Both Si and GBA are deti 
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percent to normal volume 
substituted for old growth 
100 for ponderosa pine h< 
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ft^/A/yr. For SHOO Doug! 
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100 is 37% of normal so c 
would be 36 ft^/A/yr. 





TREES PER ACRE 


Figure 66. SD! management diagram for lodgepote 
pine (McCarter and Long 1983) with the probable perfor¬ 
mance of an Sl-GBA site of 100-100 with no ttiinning. 

The maximum BA'A for a pine GBA of 100 ft^ would be 
166 ft^ for an SDI of 308. because at this density mor¬ 
tality tends to equal growth. 

The advantage is simplicity: the disadvantage is that 
normal BA/A often does not represent 1.0 in/dec. 
diameter growth; therefore, the percentage applied 
to normal volume production is inaccurate. 

This inaccuracy can be reduced if GBA is taken as a 
percentage of the GBA of simulation models. Again 
using the 100-100 example, density/diameter growth 
values calculated for Douglas-fir were graphed from 
DFSIM SI 100 (at age 100, SI 74 at age 50) (Curtis 
et al. 1981). A GBA of 290 ft^ was estimated after 
adjusting average stand diameter growth to 
dominant-tree diameter growth with equation (9). 

GBA 100 was 34%, so productivity was estimated as 

o.4r!i/ __ _ A _ j xj.3 j ^ ^ j Xx3 I A. I. _ _ X. 
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ft^ as dbh’s change from 81( 
average of 335 ft^ BA/A, GB 
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resents the maximum densit 
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mum density. Net volume c^ 
diagram would be 44% for tt 
addition, size of product esti 
would be significantly larger 
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The same procedure applies 
(SDI) density management d 
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mum density is an SDI of 70 
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: ^cr exanpio. She 1CO-109 Site was in- 
ZiitiZ TaS 3S SO 35 Si' A yr lor Dougias-Sir. If SI is mui- 
s 0 COS Tes G3A and Shis product adjusted by a con- 
•scns K, crcducSiviSy may be indexed (PI): 

(15) P! = S!*GBA*K, 

where PI is a productivity index in ft^.Wyr. SI is 
cased on age 100 measured in feet, GBA is based 
on 1 ,0 ia dec. diameter growth adjusted to age 100 
and measured m tt^ A, and K adjusts the product of 
S! and GBA lo an index of productivity. 

Pi = 1CK)*100*0.0035 
= 35 ft® Ayr 

Table 21 shows calculated productivity for 
porKferosa pne for four S! classes over five ages at 
a GBA of 100 ft^ The same assumptions apply as 
used in table 18: All trees in the stand are the same 
size and perform the same in growth. Tree height 
and rate of height growth are taken from ponderosa 
pine Si curves (Barrett 1978), and dbh is based on 
1.0 iadec. diameter growth (which assumes periodic 
thinning to maintain 100 tt^ BA A). Growth was cal¬ 
culated using equation (12). 
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diameter growth. Domii 
required to calculate GE 
discussed in Chapter 2 
was used to estimate dc 
from Dq diameter growt 


Table 21. Caicuiaied stand productivity for ponderosa pine S! 80, 100, 120, and 140 at GBA = 100 ff I 
frs.Ti age 40 to 120. Diameter growth for ai! calculations is 1.0 ia'dec, at 100 ft^ BA per acre 




Age 

(vrs) 40 

60 

80 

100 

120 



T?A 

733 

374 

226 

152 

108 



dbh{ 

:in.) 5 

7 

9 

11 

13 

S: EC: 

Tree hr. 



38 

57 

70 

80 

8( 

nr. rxcrrm 

(fr 

/vr) 

.95 

.65 

.50 

.30 

.2{ 

-?AI Tr^:. 

■'A/'y 

r) 

98.38 

87.42 

80.87 

69.14 

59.4: 

SI ICC: 

yr *. 


54 

74 

89 

100 

10^ 

n ^ 2 !, 1 . w n 

■ f r 

/vr 

1.00 

. 75 

. 55 

.40 

.3( 

‘•^'?AI ?r^ 

'^/y 

■»- % 

125.61 

113.08 

99.40 

87.43 

76.5: 

SI 12' : 
Tree hr. ^ 



69 

91 

107 

170 

1 9< 



INDEX is emphasized when u 
equation for several reasons. 


show 1.3 ia dec. Dq diameter growth for fir at 230 ft^ 
BA A. Substituting 1.3 in/dec. in equation (9) yields: 

dDq = 1.73-0.19*1.3 
= 1.48 

Dominant-tree diameter growth is 1.48 times faster 
than Dq diameter growth. Dominant-tree diameter 
growth is: 

d in/dec. = 1.48*1.3 
= 1.92 

Dominant-tree diameter growth is 1.92 in/dec. at 230 
ft^ BA/A. GBA for fir is determined by the CF for 
1.92 in/dec. (19/20ths). The conversion factor is 
1.64 (table 13, equation (7), or figure 22): 

GBA = 1.64*230 

= 377 BA/A 

This value was then used in conjunction with SI and 
MAI to calculate K. Determination of GBA from 
published studies and simulation models was dis¬ 
cussed in Chapter 2, "GBA Curve Validation." 

Ideally, the K factor should represent culmination of 
mean annual increment (CMAI). However, most 
reports did not document CMAI. In stands younger 
than age at culmination, MAI would be less than 
CMAI, resulting in slightly lower K values. PAI prior 
to age 80 to 100 is usually higher than MAI or CMAI. 
Prior to age 60, PAI may estimate CMAI, and might 
therefore provide an estimate of K. I was not able to 
develop a correction factor for adjusting MAI or PAI. 
The variation in K shown in figure 67 represents 
both differences in site quality and effects of age on 
PAI and MAI. It is hoped the average adequately es¬ 
timates a usable K value. 

Table 22 lists results from 26 reports on five tree 
species. The K values averaged 0.0044 with a con¬ 
fidence interval (Cl) of = 0.00030 (7%) (p = 0.05) for 
the 92 observations. Figure 67 shows the frequency 
distribution. Average K values by species are: Nor¬ 
way spojce @ 0.0065; ponderosa pine @ 0.0042, Cl 
= 0.00043 (10%); western larch @ 0.0050, Cl = 


1. Normal yield tables and se 
models show differences in st 
species at similar SI and GBA 
Ardle et al. 1949, Meyer 1938 

2. Several thinning studies dc 
stand productivity depending i 
thinning treatment. Therefore 
same species at the same SI 
depending upon stand manag 
"Management Implications"). 

3. SI and GBA index only thn 
ables required to calculate sta 
growth, diameter growth, and 
both stand height and dbh. 

The INDEX (PI) calculated wit 
tion is useful for approximatirK 
comparing different stands for 
grovrth. Advantages of the SI 
simplicity and apparent applic; 
the disadvantage is lack of pn 
stand productivity. 

GBA is related to stand growtl 
association with SI. It provide 
for indexing different PI levels 
facilitates identification of thes 
The Sl-GBA concept will be st 
ly after studies designed to ev 
are completed. Some indicatii 
variation in Sl-GBA is present! 

Sl-GBA Productivity Levels 

The Sl-GBA system of charac 
been extensively applied on N 
Oregon and Washington by th 
program. Plant communities; 
sedations according to their p 
dominance, productivity, mans 
tics, and ease of identification 
turbed conditions. Some of tf 


re tactDTS ^or r« Si'GBA^K 

appe^q.* 4 fqr ce;vatqn of G3A K va^^es 


!r per acre per year. See figures 26 



SI 

GBA ma: 

Fiibliration fispecies) Treatment (age 

lOO(ft) 

(ft2/A) (ftV- 

Assinan 19 70 i,spruce) »49 

127 

330 2: 

stSla 

108 

237 h 

w51b 

93 

194 1: 

Barrett 1981 (P.pine) 

80 

169 

Barrett 1982 (P.pine) Vegetation 

120 

225 

No Vegetation 

130 

333 

Barrett 1972 (P.pine) 8.8 ft 

78 

196 

12.2 ft 

78 

185 

12.5 ft 

78 

173 

17.6 ft 

78 

224 

Oliver 1972 (P.pine) 53 ft^ 

80 

209 

50 ft^ 

70 

189 

75 ft^ 

65 

180 

131 ft^ 

65 

189 

148 ft^ 

65 

189 

193 ft^ 

65 

176 

Alexander and Edminster (SI) 

50 

177 

1980 (P.pine) 

60 

182 


70 

207 


80 

215 


90 

237 

Ronco et al. 1985 (P.pine) 

73 

180 

Edminster 1978 (P.pine) 

70 

154 

KllYID 



Itykoff et al. 1982 (P.pine) (SI) 

98 

181 

PROGNOSIS 15 

128 

230 


78 

120 


79 

100 

PROGNOSIS 25 

78 

220 


81 

110 

Meyer 1983 (P.pine) (SI) 

40 

141 

Normal Yield 

80 

198 



';Cont.) 


riiblication 

(soecies) 

Treatment 

SI 

(ase 100(ft) 

(ft^/ a; 

Cole 1984 (W 

. larch) 

D + 4 

84 

87 



CROWJJ 

84 

128 



Control 

84 

157 

Seidel 1982 

(W. larch) 

5M ft^ 

123 

196 



10M ft^ 

123 

180 



15M ft^ 

123 

186 



20M ft^ 

123 

218 



25M ft^ 

123 

175 

Seidel 1980 

(W. larch) 

65 ft^ 

127 

144 



100 

127 

106 



150 ft^ 

127 

159 



200 

127 

249 


Dahms 1971a (L.P.pine) 

16M ft^ 

112 

132 


21M ft^ 

112 

153 


26M ft^ 

112 

106 

Dahms 1971b (L.P.pine) 

Control 

88 

84 


16 ft 

88 

61 


12 ft 

88 

81 

DahES 1973b (L.P.pine) 

16M ft^ 

80 

85 


25M ft^ 

80 

108 


26M ft^ 

80 

84 

Cole and Edrainster 


50 

142 

1985 (L.P.pine) 


80 

259 


North 

80 

101 


South 

80 

167 

Edminster 1978 (LP pine) GSL120 
RMYLD 

70 

169 

Dahms 1983 (L.P.pine) 
LPSIM 


90 

207 


MAI 

(ft"/A/yr) j 



Table 22 ^Con!) 


Pi^blication (species) 

Treatment 

SI 

(a?,e lOO(ft) 

GBA 

(ftVA) 

Reukeira and Pienaar 

Control 

208 

461 

1973 (D.fir) 

Thinned 

195 

502 

Reukema 1979 (D.fir) 

4 ft 

82 

198 


5 ft 

77 

178 


6 ft 

86 

171 


8 ft 

97 

199 


10 ft 

119 

270 


12 ft 

119 

227 

Berg and Bell 1979 

170 ft2 

145 

578 

(D.fir) 

160 ft^ 

145 

534 


260 ft^ 

145 

430 

Harringtin and Reukema 


100 

145 

1983 (D.fir) 




Curtis et al. 1981 

(SI) 

94 

427 

(D.fir) DFSIM 


113 

324 



125 

467 



137 

462 



196 

644 



196 

591 

Drew and Flewelling 

300 TPA 

98 

221 

1979: density mgt. 

, 300 TPA 

142 

373 

(D.fir) 

300 TPA 

187 

575 

500 TPA-thin 

98 

221 

500 TPA-thin 

142 

411 

500 TPA-thin 

187 

778 

McArcle et al. 1949 

(SI) 

85 

202 

Normal Yield 


110 

245 



140 

283 



170 

301 



200 

312 


All Samples: 



pcndercsa in PSME-VACCi. 
tend to become dominant in 
any of these sites. 

Recall figure 65, which depic 
GBA for 39 plant assodation 
Washington. Eight of these i 
in table 24, representing SI c 
feet at base age 100. Norm; 
based on age 50. However, 
with other tables, SI was adji 
ing to curves by Alexander (■ 
PI'S of 30, 60. and 65 ft^/A/y 
mented productivities of 87 c 

Table 23. Ponderosa pine {iant ass 
GBA, and the productiwty 

Figure 67. Frequency distribution of K factors used in .H>ssociarion SI 

me equation SrGBA*K = ft^/A/yr (table 22 data). ' “ ’ 

selected ponderosa pine associations with their SI, 

GBA, and PI. The PI is not the same as published 
in the cited references because it was calculated 
here with a K factor of 0.0044 instead of 0.005 as 
used in the references. 

Ponderosa pine SI class 60 ranges in Pi from 7 to 
19 ft^/A/yr-from 17% to 40% of the normal 46 ft^. 

SI class 70 has several PI levels ranging from 17 to 
47 ft^ (31% to 80% of normal), while SI class 80 has 
three PI levels ranging from 15 to 42 ft^/A/yr (20% to 
55% normal). Note that GBA classes 45-55 ft^ and 
65-75 ft^ BA/A occur in SI classes 60, 70. and 80. 

Tables 24, 25, and 26 further demonstrate multiple 
PI levels within an SI class. 


Management Interpretations 

Williams and Lillybridge (1983) provide data on both 
ponderosa pine and Douglas-fir in three of their as¬ 
sociations (table 23). Si’s are within 4 feet of each 
other in each association (average 69), but GBA’s 
and PI’S vary considerably. In PIPO-PSME/AGIN, 
ponderosa pine is about 25% more productive than 
Douglas-fir, while in PSMEE/VACCI Douglas-fir is 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Value of O.OOK 



and 104 and 64 in Rocky Mountain and centra! lions. As usual, each S 

Oregon iodgepoie SI 80 stands respectively (Dahms For example, S^class 8i 

lS73ai Apparently, SI 75-80 for lodgepole pine can from 50 to 96 ft /A/yr. 

range from 30 to 137 ft^ Ayr, nearly a fivefold dif¬ 
ference these associations v 

differences between spe 

This range in productivity for an SI class has not tion. ABCO-PIPO-PIUA 

been reported in the literature. Is it possible? Con- GBA 241 for white fir, a 

sider measurements for SI class 45-50, showing a 104 for ponderosa pine, 

fourfokj differerx:e in PI (table 24). Dominant trees fir SI and only 43% of fii 

of the P1CO./ARNE type were measured at 0.4 to 1.2 ponderosa pine in both I 

ia'dec. diameter growth at 46 ft^ to 88 ft^ BA/A (Vol- it will become dominant 

land 1985), while for ABLAVASC they were shade intolerant species 

measured at 0.4 to 1.2 in/dec. at 122 ft^ to 313 ft^ larger diameter classes 

BA,'A (Williarrs and Lillybridge 1983). GBA’s were Fiber production with wf 

46 ft^ and 173 ft^ BA/A and Pi’s were 9 ft^ and 37 about three times greate 

ft^/A'yr. The critical question is: "What silvicultural 

treatment can be prescribed to increase both rate of Table 26 lists SI and GE 

diameter growth and BA/A on PICO/ARNE to equal tion. Cascade Range, si 

that on ABLAA/ASC?" There is no such treatment tions. Differences in PI 

because the two sites, while equal in SI, are not and differences betweer 

equal in stockatnlity. sedation are apparent. 

Table 25 lists white and grand fir SI-GBA data and 

compares them to ponderosa pine in four associa- Summary 

GBA, the basal area at ’ 

Tab>e 24. Lodgepoie pine plant associations listing SI , at the rate Of 1.0 in/deC. 

GBA, and the productivity index (PI) . 



Table 25. White and grand fir | 
Sf, GBA. and the P! 


Association SI G 

(ft) (ft 

CONIFER/SYAL/CARU ^ 

ABGR S7 
PIPO 85 


ABGR/TAME ^ 

ABGR S3 



ABCO 82 
PIPO 80 


ABCO - PIPO - PII.VCAPE ^ 


iaenlifying site potential for stockability. It also 
provides a basis for prescribing stocking levels to at 
tain desired timber products. When combined with 
SI, it is a means for characterizing different produc¬ 
tivity levels within an SI class and for identifying 
these productivity potentials in the field. 


Table 26. Silver fir zone plant associations listing SI* 
GBA. and the PI . (Hemstrom et ai. 1982). 


Assoc istnon 

SI 

GBA 

PI 


(ft) 

(ftV-A) 

(ftVA/v: 


PMSE 

73 

2S2 

91 

a5a:-^''vaal-gash 

PMSE 

73 

420 

135 

abaj-i/rhma/xete 

PMSE 

96 

341 

144 

A3PR 

96 

501 

212 

7SHE/RK>LVG.A.SH 
PMSE 101 

276 

123 

.A5.AM/V.i.-.L/C0CA 

PSME 

102 

394 

177 

A3PR 

110 

407 

197 

A3AM/GPH0 

PMSE 

123 

375 

203 

A3PR 

135 

500 

297 


Sf at age 100 (not 50) to facilitate comparison. 

The K factor used with SI'GBA is 0.0044 (not 0.005 
used in cited references). 


asam 

Abies anabilij 

ABC 

n.. O«. id G C1. 

0 A A 05 

A. grancis 



AB?R 

A., procera 

rib: A 

A.gropyron ine: 

AGS? 

A. spicatum 

AAlA.-. 

Anelanchier a' 

A?A.*E 

.Ar c t o s t apbgy 1 o; 

AR.PA. 

n. pa Tn 1 . 3 . 

ARUV 

A. uva-ursi 

JO 

Bunchgrass (F^ 

CAPE 

Carex pensylv, 

C.ARO 

C. rosii 

CARU 

Calamagrostis 

COCA 

Cornus canade: 

Conifer 

Abies, Pseudo ' 

FEID 

Festuca idaho^ 

Forb 

Variety of fo; 

GASH 

Gaultheria sh. 

LIBO 

Linnaea borea' 

LIDE 

Libocedrus de< 

LUP 

Lupinus spp. 

MEFE 

Menziesia fer 

OPHO 

Oplopanax hor 

PEEU 

Penstemon eug‘ 

PHMA 

Physocarpus m, 

PICO 

Pinus contort, 

PILA 

P. lambertian, 

PIPO 

P. ponderosa 

POPR 

Poa pratensis 

POTR 

Populus trich< 

PSME 

Pseudotsuga ipj 

PUTR 

Purshia tride: 

RH5LA 

Rhododendron i 

SEDGE 

Carex spp. (d' 

STOC 

Stipa occiden 

SYAL 

Symphoricarpo 

TSHE 

Tsuga heteropi 

VAAL 

Vaccinium ala 

VAC Cl 

Vaccinium spe 

VAME 

V. membranace- 

VASC 

V. scopariuffi 

iRiOIO 

Wyethia molli 

XETE 

Xerophylluir. t 
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Scientific Plant Names 


Balsam fir 
Black spruce 
Douglas-fir 
Grand fir 
Incense-cedar 
Lodgepole pine 
Norway spruce 
Ponderosa pine 
Shasta red fir 
Silver fir 
Sitka spruce 
Western hemlock 
Western juniper 
Western larch 
White fir 
White pine 
Englemann spruce 


Abies balsamea 
Picea mariana 
Pseudotsuga menzie 
Abies grandis 
Calocedrus decurren 
Pinus contorta 
Picea ebies {excelsa 
Pinus ponderosa 
Abies magnifica shaj 
Abies amabilis 
Picea sitchensis 
Tsuga heterophylla 
Juniperus occidental 
Larix occidentalis 
Abies concolor 
Pinus monticola 
Picea engelmannii 



























must have less BAJA, such as 60% for 20/20ths (2.0 
in/dec.) for Doug!as-fir. Slower diameter growth 
rates have rrKire BA/A, such as 150% for 4/20fhs 
(0.4 in/dec.). At the bottom of the GBA curve is a 
comparison between rings per inch growth and 20ths 
of an inch radius growth. Both systems have been 
used to index intertree competition so they are 
shown here for comparison. 

Figure 70 shows how GBA changes with stand age. 
GBA seems to reach a maximum between 70 and 
80 years, which closely approximates culmination of 
periodic annual increment. For consistency in site 
appraisal, GBA is indexed to the same tree age as 
site index: age 100 for ponderosa pine and Douglas- 
fir, age 50 for lodgepole pine and larch. The curve 
is used to adjust GBA to age 50 or 100. GBA calcu¬ 
lated for an 80-year-o!d stand must be decreased by 
0.9; for a 160-year-old stand, it must be increased 
by 1.05 to index GBA at age 100. 

The back of the GBA slide rule is depicted in figure 
71. It contains a summary of instructions, circular 
slide rule, ruler marked in 20ths of an inch, trees per 
acre/square spacing conversion table, and rings per 
inch radius growth. 

Most of the slide rule is devoted to instructions 
(figure 71). "DBH, BA, and trees per acre" is the 
size/density relationship previously discussed in this 
appendix. "GROWTH BASAL AREA" determination 
was discussed in Chapter 3. The three uses of GBA 
below the circular slide rule were discussed in Chap¬ 
ter 4. "Site productivity INDEX" combining SI and 
GBA was discussed in Chapter 5. Note that the 
equation on the slide rule uses a K factor of 0.5. 
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Raure 79. White fir GBA curve with confidence inter- 
vds (p = 0.01) (Hopkins 1986), n = 95. 



Figure 80. Shasta red fir GBA cun 
tervals (p = 0.01) (Hopkins 1986), i 



stand Density/Diameter 
Growth Curves 


Rgures 81 through 93 are measured plot data for 
basal area per acre/diameter growth relationships 
from stand growth and thinning studies. The ap¬ 
propriate pine or fir GBA curve is overlaid on the 
data to test the concept of predictable diameter 
growth response to change in stand basal area. 

Rgures 94 to 99 are predicted stand den¬ 
sity/diameter growth data plotted from simulation 
models and compared with the pine or fir GBA 
curve. Most models appear to have a "GBA Curve" 
as part of the simulation. 

GBA was determined by averaging the GBA calcu¬ 
lated (Eq. 7) for each basal area/diameter growth 
data set. If Dq diameter growth was measured, it 
was adjusted by equation (9) to dominant-tree 
diameter growth. For each GBA, the number of 
samples (n), standard deviation (SD), confidence in¬ 
terval (p = 0.05) (Cl), and percent the confidence in¬ 
terval is of the mean (%) are shown. 



Mean annual increment (MA 
crement (PAI) is taken from 1 
site index (SI) of the species 
together with GBA, are used 
stant (K) in the expression S 
index of stand productivity. 1 
MAI/SrGBA. 
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Figure 82. Ponderosa pine basai are 
data from Barrett (1981) with the pin< 
diameter growth was adjusted to don 
diameter growth by use of equation ( 
169 tt^. n = 5, SD = 14 ff, Cl = 16 ft 
mean, SI = 80 ft, PAI = 55 ft®, and K 
















Figure 83. Ponderosa pine basa! area^dameter growth 
data from Barrett (1982) with the pine GBA curve. Dq 
dimeter growth was adjusted to dcnnsr^ant-tree 
diameter growth by i^e of equation (9). Vegetation 
eliminated is shown as (o), vegetation competing as (x). 
For vegetation eliminated: GBA averaged 333 fr, n = 

5., SD = 43 f!^. Cl = 49 tt^ at 15% of the mean, SI = 130 
ft, PA! = 60 ft^„ and K = 0.DO14. For vegetation compet¬ 
ing: GBA averaged 225 ft^, n = 5, SD = 38 ft^. Cl = 44 
fr at 19% of the mean, SI = 120 ft. PA! = 46 and K 
= 0.0017. GBA was signifcantiy Afferent at p = 0.01. 
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Figure 90, Western larch basal area/diaineter growth 
data from Seidel (1980) with the pir>e GBA curve. 
Diameter growth was t^en from crop trees for the thin- 
from-below treatment only. GBA averaged 106 ft^, n = 
11, SD = 26 Cl = 18 ft^ at 16% of the mean, SI = 
127 ft (base age 100), PAI = 85 ft^, and K = 0.0063. 
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Figure 92. Douglas-fir bas; 
from Berg and Bell (1979) ^ 
Diameter growth was taker 
averaged 430 ft^, n = 15, S 
of the mean, SI = 145 ft (b 
and K = 0.0067. 
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Figure 94. PROGNOSIS (Wykoff et al. 1982) derived 
basal area/diameter growth data for ponderosa pine 
with the pine GBA curve according to version 15. 
Diameter growth was taken from crop trees. GBA 
averaged 230 ft^, n = 11, SD = 108 ft^, Cl = 72 at 
31% of the mean, SI = 128 ft, MAI = 77 ft^, and K = 
0.0026. 


Figure 96. RMYLD (Edminster IS 
area/diameter growth data for tod< 
with the pine GBA curve. Dq dar 
justed to dominant-tree dameter« 
tion (9). GBA averaged 169 ff. n 
= 8 fr at 5% of the mean, SI = 7C 
MAI = 68 ft^, and K = 0.0057. 
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Figure 97, DFSIM (Curtis et at. 1982) derived basaf 
area/’dameter grwth data for Douglas-fir with the fir 
GBA curve fcx Si = 113 (base age 100). Table 2A 
shown as (x) with no precommercial thinning and table 
4A as (o) with precommercial thinning to 400 TPA at 
age 15. Dq diameter growth was adjusted to dominant- 
free diameter growth by use of equation (9). Table 2A: 
GBA averaged 318 n = 10. SO = 99 fr, Cl =; 69 
at 22% of the mean, SI = 113 ft (base age 100), MAI = 
105 f!^, and K = 0.0029. Table 4A: GBA averaged 341 
ft®, n = 10, SD = 95 ff. Cl = 67 at 20% of the mean, 
SI = 113 ft (base age 100), MA! = 105 ft^, and K = 
0.0027. There was no significant difference (p = 0.01) 
between treatments. Data, when combined, were: 

GBA averaged 324 ft^, n = 20. SD = 96 ft^. Cl = 45 ft^ 
a! 14% of the mean. 


Figure 98. DFSIM (Curtis et a 
area/diameter growth data for 
GBA curve for SI = 196 (base 
shown as (x) with no precomrr 
4D as (o) with thinning to 400 
diameter growth was adjusted 
diameter growth by use of equ 
GBA averaged 620 ft^, n = 11, 
at 14% of the mean, SI = 196 
= 0.0021. Table 4D: GBA av( 
SD = 124ft^, Cl = 87ft^at13‘ 
ft, MAI = 257 ft^. and K = 0.00 
nificant difference in GBA betw 
0.01). Data, when combined, 
644ff, n = 21.SD = 128ft^, C 
mean. In addition, there was r 
(p = 0.01) between these GBA 
figure 99 for the same SI. 




Figure 99. DFSIM (Curtis et a 















GBA Sampling Forms 

Three kinds of forms are provided for reproduction: 

1. A Field form as discussed in Chapter 3. 

2. A form for determining a GBA curve based on 
percent of BA dib as depicted in figure 15. 

3. A form for determining a GBA curve by horizontal 
stand sectioning. 
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2, A form for determining a GBA curve based on 
percent of BA dib as depicted in figure 15. 

incremenl-core a dominant tree according to the in¬ 
structions in Chapter 2. Mark the core at the radius 
growth rates at the head of each column (i.e., 3, 5, 
7.'20ths). Many times all radius growth rates will not 
be available, particularly the very slow (3, 5, 7/20ths) 
or the very rapid (40, 45, 50/20ths). Note that ring 
widths for each radius growth rate are shown at the 
bottom of the form. 

Measure the distance from the outside of the core to 
the growth rate and record in the appropriate column. 

Determine dib at each growth rate. 

Determine tree BA for each dib. 

Determine the percent of BA at 10/20ths for each 
growth rate. 

These are the observations used to determine a 
GBA curve. Two approaches may be used: Deter¬ 
mine a mean and confidence interval for each 
diameter growth rate using at least 100 trees and no 
less than 20 observations for each radius growth 
rate. Hand-draw a curve through the average points 
(figures 75-80) or submit the data to regression 
analysis as discussed in Chapter 2. Draw the regres¬ 
sion curve over the plotted data points to evaluate 
curve shape. The basal area/diameter growth 
relationship is not always a precise mathematical 
curve. 
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3. Form for defermining a GBA curve by horizontal 
stand sectioning as briefly discussed in Chapter 2. 

Establish fixed-area plots centered on suitable GBA 
trees. Trees and stands should be 50 to 150 years 
old, even-aged, and without mortality. Ptot size is 
determined by size and number of trees that fall 
within the plot. More than 15 trees results in tedious 
sampling with little improvement in precision. 

Measure the dbh, bark thickness (and double it), and 
increment-core each tree in the plot and record. 

Mark each core by tree dbh or tree number. 


Measure in from the outer 
mark and record in the ap 
rate column at "Inches in 

Determine dbh: Double "I 
"Bark X2" or suitable valU' 

Determine BA at each dbl 

On the second page of t 
plot BA for each radius gr 
stand BA at which the GE 
specified radius growth ra 


For the GBA tree: Mark the core where about three 
rings average the rates of radius growth listed for 
each column (3, 5, 7,10/20ths, etc.). Note that ring 
width for each rate is shown at the bottom of the 
form. Count the number of years from present to 
the marked rates of growth rate and record in "Years 
before present." 

Measure from the outer end of the core in to each 
growth rate and record in "Inches dib in to rate." 

Determine diameter inside bark (dib) for each growth 
rate (double "Inches dib in to rate"). 

Determine BA at each dib. 

Determine percent of the dib BA at 10/20ths for each 
radius growth rate. This is the same procedure 
described in the previous section (Appendix. 5, form 
#2). Compare these data with those determined at 
the bottom of the second page of the form for 
similarity in estimating percent GBA. 

Determine dbh by adding "Bark X2“ to each dib at 
each growth rate. When the doubled bark thickness 
of the current tree is too great for trees of smaller 
dbh, a dbh vs. bark thickness regression should be 
used to estimate bark thickness at small dbh’s. 

Determine tree BA for each dbh: (inches dbh)^ X 
0.005454. 


Take stand BA at each ra 
centage of stand BA for 1 
data with those derived b) 
dib of 10/20ths. 

Note the provision under 1 
"species", "dbh", and "dib' 
diameter growrth rate for e 
used to develop a regress 
diameter growth of co-dor 
suppressed trees based c 
quadratic mean dbh is de 
be used to refine equatior 


For all other trees in the plot: Count the number of 
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LIFE OF SALMON POETLAND CHASE. 


the altar of tyranny, then let the American Union he consumed 
by a living thnnder-holt, and no tear he shed over its ashes. If 
the repnhlic must he blotted out from the roll of nations, by 
proclaiming liberty to the captives, then let the republic sink 
beneath the waves of oblivion, and a shout of joy, louder than 
the voice 'of many waters, fill the universe at its extinction. 
Against this declaration, none but traitors and tyrants will raise 
an outcry. It is the mandate of Heaven and the voice of God. 
It has righteousness for its foundation, reason for its authority, 
and truth for its support.’’ ^ 

Language like this, addressed to the temper of the times, 
won no support to the cause of antislavery in any form, but 
greatly increased its difficulties. The public sentiment of the 
country, passionately pro-slavery from causes impossible wholly 
to be explained, and all the more intense because of the very 
obscurity of its motives, was deepened and intensified, if that 
were possible, by the denunciations and violence of the uncon¬ 
ditional antislavery men. The writers and stumpers of the old 
parties made an adroit and effective use of it; a characteristic 
use, since every antislavery man was denounced by them as an 
abolitionist, and perforce seditious, a violator of the law, an 
inciter to servile insurrection and to the murder of women and 
children. Abolitionism was made a synonym, in the popular 
mind, for slave-insurrection and negro equality, equally fearful 
and abhorrent. It was alleged by public men—and doubtless 
many believed it—^that abolitionism would lead to a dissolution 
of the Union. So that as every antislavery man was charged 
with being an abolitionist, and as every abolitionist was repre¬ 
sented to be a willful promoter of negro insurrection, negro 
equality and disunion, the Liberty party received but a scant con¬ 
sideration among the voters of the State. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the movement did not 
attract any great accessions; still there were some, and the vote 
for Judge King in October, 1842, was five thousand three hun¬ 
dred and five; a good deal disappointing the expectations of Mr. 
Chase, who had confidently looked forward to greater results. 
His hope had been that the vote would be sufficiently large to 
attract into the Liberty organization some leading men, acting 
^ Mr. William Lloyd Garrison in The Liberty Bell^ 1842. 
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witL. the other parties, hut of known antislavery convictions. 
Disappointed in this, however, he thought to make accessions by 
personal appeals to leading men in both parties. 

But he was unsuccessful. Antislavery Whigs preferred the 
Whig party organization, and antislavery Democrats preferred 
acting with the Democratic party; the Whigs professing the 
belief that the Whig party must soon take the constitutional 
antislavery ground, and Democrats professing a like belief with 
respect to the Democratic party. But neither showed much dis¬ 
position to sevep present political connections to take part in a 
new organization whose avowed- primary ground of action was 
antislavery. 

In August, 1843, a National Convention of the Liberty party 
met at Buffalo, to take into consideration the expediency of nom¬ 
inating candidates for the presidency and vice-presidency. Mr, 
Birney and Mr. Thomas Morris had already been put in nomina¬ 
tion by those who had voted for the former in 1840; but it was 
thought due to the voters who had since joined the party,, that 
an opportunity should be given for reconsideration and the sub¬ 
stitution of other names, if that should be thought expedient. 
There were nearly a thousand delegates in attendance, from every 
free State, except New Hampshire; but they refused either to 
postpone action upon nominations until the next year, as was 
proposed by Mr. Chase, or to make any change in candidates. 
Mr. Birney and Mr. Morris were accordingly put formally into 
nomination, almost, if not altogether, without dissent. 

The platform adopted by the convention was composed of 
resolutions ^ almost all of which were drawn by Mr. Chase; the 
most remarkable exception being the resolution declaring the 
fugitive slave law clause in the Constitution not binding in con¬ 
science, and therefore to be considered as mentally excepted in 
every oath taken to support that instrument. It was impossible 
for Mr. Chase to give his sanction to this doctrine of mental 
reservation, and in the committee-room of the committee on reso¬ 
lutions his efforts to defeat it had been successful, hut being pre¬ 
sented in the body of the convention—though probably a great 
majority of the members were opposed to it—^it was adopted 

^ It is not deemed necessary to reproduce the resolutions of the Buffalo Conyen- 
tion; they affirmed the doctrines of the Liberty party. 
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imder the excitement occasioned by an eloquent speech of its 
proposer/ who began with the questioner—“ Shall we obey the 
dead fathers or the living God?” 

The presidential election took place in the following year^ 
and Mr. Birney received slightly over sixty-two thousand votes; 
a number small and insignificant when considered in the light 
merely of party interests and snccess^ but neither small nor in¬ 
significant when considered in its relations to other organizations 
and party policies. In 1840 the unorganized vote against slavery 
had been only one in three hundred and sixty of the whole num 
her of votes given by the people. The vote given for the Lib¬ 
erty party in 1844 was one in forty. In several States, and in 
many counties and cities, it was sufiScient—^if given to the can¬ 
didates of either one of the old parties—to determine the con¬ 
test in their favor. This was in itself a fact of great importance 
and gave to the Liberty organization a power and influence very 
much in excess really of what would have been warranted by 
reason of mere numbers. It was a necessary political consequence 
that, holding the ‘^balance of power’’ in many important locali¬ 
ties, both the old parties, wherever such a course could be adopted 
without danger of alienating their pro-slavery members, made 
advances toward the principles and measures of the new party; 
and so long as it inflexibly maintained its organization and united 
with no party having and desiring to have a pro-slavery wing, it 
widened and deepened the currents of antislavery feeling. 

In 1845 the Southern and Western Liberty Convention was 
held at Cincinnati on the 11th and 12th days of June. It met 
in pui'suance of a call signed by Salmon P. Chase, Samuel Lewis, 
Eichard B. Pullan, and others, and addressed to the “ friends 
of constitutional liberty.” It is not designed,” said the sign- 

^ The words of the resolution referred to, which was introduced into the conven¬ 
tion by John Pierpont, a Unitarian clergyman of Massachusetts, were these: “ Re- 
soked, That we hereby give it to be distinctly understood by this nation and the 
world, that, considering the strength of our cause to lie in its righteousness and our 
hopes for it in our conformity to the laws of God and our support of the rights of 
man, we owe it to the Sovereign Ruler of the Universe—as a proof of our allegiance 
to Him in all our civil relations and offices, whether as friends, citizens or public 
functionaries, sworn to support the Constitution of the United States— to regard ana 
treat the third dame of the instrumerU, when^feer applied in the case of a fugitive 
slave^ as utterly null arid void^ and conseqvmtly as forming no part of the Constitution 
of the United States^ whenever we are called upon as sworn to support ity 
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ers of the call, “ that this convention shall be composed, exclu¬ 
sively, of members of the Liberty party, but of aU who, ^ believ¬ 
ing that whatever is worth preserving in republicanism can be 
maintained only by eternal and imcompromising war against 
the criminal usurpations of the slave-power,’ are resolved ^ to use 
all constitutional, and honorable, and just means, to effect the 
extinction of slavery in their respective States, and its reduction 
to its constitutional limits within the United States.’” The 
whole number of persons in attendance upon this convention as 
delegates was about two thousand; they came from Ohio, Indi¬ 
ana, Illinois and Michigan; from the Territories of Wisconsin 
and Iowa; from Western Pennsylvania and Virginia and Ken¬ 
tucky. Delegations were present also from Massachusetts, Kew 
York and Phode Island. It was the most remarkable gathering 
of antislavery men that, up to the time of its meeting, had been 
convened in the country. Its sittings were continued through 
two days, and its proceedings were distinguished for the dignity 
and solemnity which befitted the occasion and its objects. Mr. 
Chase took an active part, and was the author of its Address 
to the People of the United States;” a characteristic paper, 
clear, temperate and judicial. More than a hundred thousand 
copies were circulated in pamphlet form; it was reproduced in 
antislavery newspapers, and freely commented upon by the press 
of the Democratic and Whig parties. Its effect upon the public 
mind, in conjunction with current political events, was wide¬ 
spread and important. 

“ The Liberty party,” said this address, “ foimds itself upon 
the great cardinal principles of true democracy and of true 
Christianity, the brotherhood of the human family. It avows 
its purpose to wage implacable war against slaveholding as the 
direst form of oppression, and then against every other species 
of tyranny and injustice. Its members agre.e to regard the ex¬ 
tinction of slavery as the most important end which can, at this 
time, be proposed to political action; and they agree to differ as 
to other questions of minor importance. . . .” 

The rise of such a party as this, the address alleged, met the 
“ want which enlightened lovers of liberty felt, of a real demo¬ 
cratic party in the country—democratic not in name only, but 
in deed and in truth. In this want, the Liberty party had its 
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origin, and so long as tMs want remains otherwise unsatisfied, 
tie Liberty party must exist; not as a mere abolition party, but 
as a truly democratic party,^ wHci aims at tie extinction of 
slavery, because slaveiolding is inconsistent witi democratic 
principles; aims at it, not as an ultimate end, but as tie most 
important present object; as a great and necessary step in tie 
work of reform; as an illustrious era in tie advancement of 
society, to be wrought out by its action and instrumentality. Tie 
Liberty party of 1845 is, in truth, tie Liberty party of 1776 re- 

1 Mr. Chase, in this address, in some paragraphs not quoted above, charged an 
equal devotion to the slave-interest upon both the Whig and Democratic parties. 
Mr. Seward, in a letter to Mr. Chase, dated at Auburn, August 4j 1845, protests 
against this as unjust. “ I have no sympathy,” he said, “ with the Whig party (though 
I own I love it much) in any feelings of passion it may indulge on account of the 
exposure of its lukewarmness on the subject of slavery. I love the Whig party, 
but I love it only as the agency through which to promote the good of the country 
and of mankind.” He said he did not apply the name Democratic to the other 
party, because he could not admit such a misnomer, regarding it as the slavery party. 
“There can be,” he continued, “but two permanent parties. The one will be and 
must be the Locofoco party. And that always was, and is, and must be, the slavery 
party. Its antagonist of course must be, always, as it always was and is, an anti¬ 
slavery PARTY, more or less. Whether more or less at one time or another, depends 
of course on the advancement of the public mind and the intentness with which it 
can be fixed on the question of slavery. Nor will the character of that antagonist 
party be greatly changed by any change of organization or name. Strike down the 
Whig party and raise the Liberty party in its place—if it be possible—and the Lib¬ 
erty party, composed of the same elements, will be only the Whig party as it would 
have been if left to maintain its original position. I see nothing but loss of time and 
strength in the attempt at substitution, if successful: although I can see that the 
action of the third party for a while might tend to stimulate the Whig party to a 
greater zeal. The Liberty party I do not think will succeed in displacing the Whig 
[party] and giving a new name to the same mass (and I repeat, the mass of the 
opposition will always be the same under any name). You think otherwise. So let 
it be. We must differ until time shows which was right. Meantime, I am for eman¬ 
cipation and against slavery, whether my party go with me and live, or go against it 
and faU. Where can I do the most good ? Manifestly with my own party, whose 
fortunes I share; and the more perseveringly when those fortunes are adverse from 
errors not my own. To abandon a party and friends to whom I owe so much, whose 
confidence I do in some degree possess, and who, as far as I am known to them, 
have steadily advanced to every position I have ever taken in regard to slavery, would 
be criminal, and not more criminal than unwise. I could not speak to them with 
any claim on their consideration, while I should be but one man in the opposing or 
rival party which was seeldng their overthrow. If you be right, the liberty cause 
will find me just where I am, faithful to that cause whoever leads the battle, or un ■ 
der whatever banner. If /be right, it is just the same.” 
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vived. It is more: it is the party of adyancement and freedom, 
which has—^in every age and with varying success—^fought the 
battles of human liberty against the party of false conserva¬ 
tism and slavery. . . . 

. We ask all true friends of liberty, of impartial, universal 
liberty, to be firm and steadfast. The little handful of voters 
who, in 1840, wearied of compromising expediency, and despair¬ 
ing of antislavery action by pro-slavery parties, raised anew the 
standard of the Declaration” (of Independence), ^^and manfully 
resolved to vote right then and vote for freedom, has already 
swelled to a ore at party, strong enough, numerically, to decide 
the issue of any national contest, and stronger far in the power 
of its pure and elevating principles. And if these principles be 
sound, which we doubt not, and if the slavery question be, as 
we verily believe it is, the oreat question of our day and na¬ 
tion, it is a libel upon the intelligence, the patriotism and the 
virtue of the American people, to say that there is no hope that 
a majority will not array themselves under our banner. Let it 
not be said that we are factious or impracticable. We adhere 
to our views because we believe them to be sound, practical, and 
vitally important. We have already said that we are ready to 
prove our devotion to our principles by cooperation with either 
of the two great American parties which will openly and hon¬ 
estly, in State and national conventions, avow our doctrines and 
adopt our measures, until slavery shall be overthrown. We do 
not, indeed, expect any such adoption and avowal by either of 
those parties, because we are well aware that they fear more, at 
present, from the loss of slaveholding support than from the 
loss of antislavery codperation. But we can be satisfied with 
nothing less, for we will compromise no longer; and, therefore, 
must of necessity maintain our separate organization as the true 
Democratic party of the country, and trust our cause to the suf¬ 
frages of the people and the blessing of God! 

Carry then, friends of freedom and free labor, your prin¬ 
ciples to the ballot-box. Let no difficulties discourage, no dan¬ 
gers daunt, no delays dishearten you. Tour solemn vow that 
slavery must perish is registered in heaven. Eenew that vow! 
Think of the martyrs of truth and freedom; think of the mill¬ 
ions of the enslaved; think of the other millions of the op- 
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pressed and degraded free; and renew that vow! Be not 
tempted from the path of political duty. To compromise for 
any partial or temporary advantage, is ruin to our cause. Un¬ 
swerving fidelity to our principles; unalterable determination 
to carry those principles to the ballot-box at every election; in¬ 
flexible and unanimous support of those, and only those, who 
are true to our principles, are the conditions of our ultimate tri¬ 
umph. Let these conditions be f olfilled and our triumph is cer¬ 
tain. The indications of its coming multiply on every side. A 
spirit of inquiry and of action is awakened everywhere. The 
assemblage of this convention, whose voice we utter, is itself an 
auspicious omen. Gathered from the North and the South and 
from the East and the "West, we here unite our counsels and 
consolidate our action. We are resolved to go forward, know¬ 
ing that our cause is just, trusting in God. . . . He can, and 
we trust He wiU, make our instrumentality efiBcient for the 
redemption of our land from slavery, and for the fulfillment of 
our fathers’ pledge in behalf of freedom, before Him and be¬ 
fore the world.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that, although the annexation of 
Texas had been determined upon by Congress in the spring of 
1845, no other notice of the introduction of that weighty ele¬ 
ment into the antislaverj struggle appeared in this address, than 
these few words: “ It ” (slavery) has dictated the acquisition of 
an immense foreign territory, not for the laudable purpose of 
extending the blessings of freedom, but with the bad design of 
diffusing the curse of slavery, and thereby consolidating and 
perpetuating its own ascendency.” 

Meantime, a slave-case occurred at Cincinnati which attracted 
a general attention. On the morning of the 21st of January, 
1845, one Hoppess, having in charge a colored man named Sam¬ 
uel Watson, arrived at Cincinnati on the steamer Ohio Belle. 
Not long after the boat was made fast to the shore, Watson was 
missing. In the evening he was found by Hoppess upon the 
landing, not attempting and probably not thinking of escape. 
He was seized and lodged in the “ watch-house,” and on the 
following morning was taken before a magistrate in order to 
obtain a certificate for his removal as a fugitive from service, 
under the Federal Act of 1Y93. 
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At this point in the ease a writ of habeas corjpm was issued 
by a judge of the Supreme Court of the State, in obedience 
to which Watson was brought before him, and Hoppess was 
required to justify the detention. To this purpose Hoppess 
alleged that Watson was a slave in Yirginia, whose master 
had taken him thence to Arkansas. The master had returned 
to Yirginia and had died there, after having sold Watson to 
Tloyd; that as the agent of Floyd he (Hoppess) had gone to 
Arkansas, obtained possession of Watson, and was returning 
with him to Yirginia, when, the boat having arrived at Cincin¬ 
nati very early in the morning, Watson escaped. The proof 
showed that at the time of the alleged escape the boat was made 
fast to the Ohio shore and inside of low-water mark; that at 
the time he was seized on the landing he was making no at¬ 
tempt to escape, and that those who first noticed the boat on the 
morning of her arrival neither observed any indications, nor 
heard any suggestion, of an escape having taken place. 

Mr. Chase,^ as counsel for Watson, insisted—^1. That there 
had been no escape; 2. That the escape, if there was one, was 
from one place in Ohio to another place in the same State, and 
so not within the constitutional provision as to escaping ser¬ 
vants, nor the provisions of the act of 1793; 3. That the boat, 
at the time of the escape, was within the State of Ohio, being 
fastened to the Ohio shore and within low-water mark; to 
which line, by consent of all, the territory of the State extends; 
and beyond this hue, it was insisted, to the middle of the river; 
4. That the holding of persons as slaves in Arkansas was repug¬ 
nant to the treaty with France, which provided for the admis¬ 
sion of all the inhabitants of the territory to the immu^iities of 
citizens of the United States; and also to the fifth amendment 
to the Constitution, which declares that no person shall be de¬ 
prived of liberty without due process of law, and applies, at 
least, to all national Territories and States created out of such 
territories; and that Watson, having been taken by his alleged 
master from Yirginia to Arkansas, was free there, and could 

^ Associated with him were Messrs. Bimey and Johnson; and the judge of the 
Supreme Court before whom the case was tried was Honorable H. 0. Bead, who had 
been the opposing counsel to Mr. Chase in the Matilda case and in the case also of 
the State against James G-. Birney. 
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not be reclaimed; 5. That the act of 1793, relating to fugitives 
from service, was unconstitutional; that no power was con¬ 
ferred by the Constitution upon Congress to legislate on the 
subject; and if there was, yet the provisions of this act, author¬ 
izing seizure without warrant, trial without jury and without 
opportunity to the defendant to cross-examine witnesses against 
him, and judgment by a State magistrate irresponsible in the 
exercise of this authority to the State or the United States, and 
compensated only according to his own bargain with the plain¬ 
tiff, were clearly unconstitutional; and 6. That the Ordinance of 
1787 confined the right of reclaiming escaping servants, as to 
the territory of the United States northwest of the Ohio Eiver 
and as to the States erected out of it, to cases of escape from 
the original States ; and that "Watson, not having escaped from 
an original State, could not, therefore, be reclaimed as a fugi¬ 
tive from service. 

These considerations failed to influence the court to their 
whole extent; the judge holding that slavery might exist in 
Arkansas; that the treaty with France was for the cession of 
territory and allegiance, and did not change the relations of per¬ 
sons nor the rights of property. He also held that a slave 
escaping to Ohio from a new State was subject to recaption pre¬ 
cisely as though the escape had been from one of the original 
States. He sustained the constitutionality of the Federal act 
authorizing summary process against escaping servants; and 
upon the leading point in the case, respecting the jurisdiction on 
the Ohio Eiver, the court—although laying down the principle 
that slavery was strictly local—still held that a master navigating 
the Ohio Eiver, while upon the water was within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Yirginia or Kentucky for the purpose of retaining the 
right to his slave; and that, although the boat which contained 
them should be fastened to the shore of a free State, yet a slave 
going at large wmuld be liable to recaption as a fugitive from 
one State into another—this being an incident to the common 
right of navigation, secured at an early day to the people of the 
States bordering upon the Ohio Eiver. But although the effect 
of this opinion was to remand Watson into slavery, the court 
emphatically recognized the strictly local character of the institu¬ 
tion ; upon this point coming fuUy up to the doctrine set up by 
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Mr. Chase in the Matilda case in 1837, and in the case also 
the State of Ohio against Bimey. Slavery,” said the com u, 
“ is wrong inflicted by force and supported alone by the mnnici- 
pal power of the State or Territory in which it exists. It is 
opposed to the principles of natural justice and right and is the 
mere creature of positive law. If a master bring his slave into 
the State of Ohio he loses all power over him. If the master 
take his slave beyond the influence of the laws which create the 
relation, it fails; there is nothing to support it, and they stand 
as man and man. The slave is free by the laws of the State t 
which he has been brought by the master, and there is no la^ 
authorizing the master to force him back to the State which 
recognizes the relation of master and slave. At one time I was 
of opinion that he had the right of passage through a free State 
with his slave. This would probably harmonize with the spirit 
of the compromise upon this subject. But upon more careful 
examination, I am satisfied the master must lose his slave if he 
brings him into a free State, unless the slave voluntarily returns 
to a state of slavery; because the master loses all power over 
the slave by the law of the State to which he has brought 
him, and there is no other law authorizing the master to 
remove him. The Constitution of the United States* only 
recognizes the right of recapture of a fugitive held to service 
in one State eBcaping into another. The person owing service 
must escape from the State where such service is owed into 
another State. The act of Congress carrying into effect the 
constitutional provision, authorizes a recaption only where there 
has been an escape from the State where the service was owed 
into another State. If there has been no such escape, the maS' 
ter has no right of recaption, and the slave may go where he 
pleases; the master has lost all control over him.” 

This opinion of Judge Bead,” remarks the writer of the 
pamphlet from which this account of "Watson’s case is extracted, 
shows that his transition from his former to his present opinion, 
might be characterized as ^progress. The popular sympathy for 
a slave claiming his liberty, and Ihe evident impression made 
upon public sentiment by the considerations urged in his behalf, 
were indications no less significant of ‘ progress.’ ” ' 

^Pending this case of Watson Mr. Polk, the recently-elected President, passed 
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After the result of the case was kaown, it was determiaed at 
a meeting of the colored people of Omcmnati, that an appropri¬ 
ate mark of grateful respect should be tendered to each of the 
counsel for Watson, who had all declined compensation for their 
professional services. The testimonial to Mr. Chase was a silver 
pitcher, copied from a fine antique model, with little ornament 
beyond the slight chasing of the borders and handle. It bore 
this inscription: 

A 

TEBTIMOIOAL OF G-EATITITDK 
TO 

SALMON P. CHASE 

PEOM 

THE OOLOEED PEOPLE OP OIN-OEN-ITATI, 

FOB ni8 

VAEIOTJS PTJBLIO SEEYIOES IN BEHALF OF THE OPPEESSED 

AND PABTlOtJLABLY FOB HIS 

ELOQUENT ADVOCACY OF THE EIGHTS OP MAN 
IN THE CASE OF SAMUEL WATSON, 

WHO WAS CLAIMED AS A FUGITIVE SLAVE, 

FEBRUAET 12, 1845. 

In accepting this testimonial Mr. Chase said, in reply to the 
presentation address, that he was content to be counted one of 
the rank and file in the contest for universal freedom. I can 
only take credit,’’ he continued, if I take credit at all, for not 
being unwilling to learn and to do. Nor in what I have done 
can I claim to have acted from any peculiar consideration of the 
colored people as a separate and distinct class in the commu¬ 
nity ; but from the simple consideration that all the individuals 
of that class are members of the community, and in virtue of 
their manhood are entitled to every original right enjoyed by 
any other member. I am only one of a great number, who 
adopt the opinion that in a country of democratic institutions, 
there is no reliable security for the rights of any unless the 
rights of all are, also, secure.^ In a monarchy or an aristocracy, 
the rights, or rather privileges, of a class may be created by 

through Cincinnati, and was welcomed by Judge Read, who was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Democratic party. 
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law and secured by law. But iu a democracy, wHcli recognizes 
classes and no privileges, every man must be protected in his 
3 last rights, or no man can be, bylaw. The moment the law 
excludes a portion of the community from its equal regard, it 
the community into higher and lower classes, and intro- 
<i'a.ces all the evils of the aristocratic principle. Henceforth in 
■ttiat community, rights, in the proper sense of that word, cease 
"fco exist. Instead of rights, there are privileges for the higher 
classes, and restrictions for the inferior. • We feel, therefore, 
tHat all legal distinctions between individuals of the same com- 
ixi-unity, founded on any circumstances of color, origin and the 
like, are hostile to the genius of our institutions and incompatible 
■witli the true theory of American liberty. Grod forbid that we 
slaall fail to sympathize truly and deeply with the poor, the 
dLestitirte, the oppressed, the enslaved colored people of our 
land ; or to exert ourselves strenuously in their behalf; but let 
ns not take to ourselves too much credit for sympathy or effort, 
since our own rights as well as theirs are involved in the struggle 
in -which we are engaged, and every day’s experience adds fresh 
strength to the conviction that slavery and oppression must cease, 
oi' ^American liberty must perish.” Mr. Chase further said, in 
tlie course of his remarks, that he embrcbced with jpleasure the 
ojp^OTtunity of deelaring his disapprobation of that clause of the 
oo'y-bstitution of the State which denied to a portion of the colored 
2:>eOjpZe the right of suffrage. . . . True democracy f he alleged, 
maJces no inguiry about the color of the skin^ or the place of 
'Thcot'h^'ity^ or any other similar circumstance of condition, Wher- 
it sees a man^ it recognizes a being endowed by his Creator 
'^oitTh original inalienable eights. In communities of men^ it 
9^ocog7%izes no distinctions founded on mere arbitrary will. 1 
therefore^ the exclusion of the colored people as a body 
ffrorrh the elective fra/nchise as incompatible with true democratic 
ypTi/iiycifflesP 

Teu years afterward, when Mr. Chase was a candidate for 
Goveruor of Ohio, his declaration for universal suffrage made 
on the occasion of this presentation was used as a potent elec¬ 
tioneering argument against him; but he neither denied nor 
q-ualified his expressions on the subject. More than this—he 
x*eiterated his adherence to his avowed principles, and said that 
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he “ more valued the gratitude of an oppressed people than he 
did any office, even that of G-overnor of Ohio.” 

It ought to he observed here, that in conformity with his 
views touching the radical injustice of the State laws discrimi¬ 
nating against the colored people, Mr. Chase, in his local politi¬ 
cal efforts, sought, as a primary object, the repeal of those laws. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

AKNEXATIOIT OF TEXAS—-BUFFALO HATIOXAL LIBEETY COEfYENTTON 
OF 1847—STATE COXVEOTIOX AT COLUMBUS, 1848—^DEMO- 
CEATIO ATO WHIG HATIOIN’AL CONVENTIONS OF THAT YEAE— 
CONVENTION OF BARNBUENEE DEMOCEATS OF NEW YOEK— 
EEEE-SOIL NATIONAL CONVENTION AT BUFFALO IN AUGUST— 
3NOMINATION OF IMAETIN VAN BUEEN AND CHARLES FEANCI8 
ADAMS—^PLATFORM—GENERAL RESULTS. 

T he annexation of Texas and tlie war witli Mexico, had 
given a powerful impulse to the antislaverj sentiment of 
the North. The Whigs, out of office and in natural antagonism 
to every measure of a Democratic Administration, and perfectly 
informed, at the same time, that there could be no permanent 
alliance between themselves and the slave-interest—^had become 
widely and deeply affected with antislavery sentiments, and 
great inroads had been made also among hforthern Democrats. 
The end of the war, and the acquisition of vast territories under 
the treaty with Mexico—called of Gruadalupe Hidalgo—^made 
in [February, 1848, introduced into national politics new ele¬ 
ments. Whether the recently-acquired territories should be 
given up to slavery, or made free, became a topic of very 
earnest discussion, and the public temper in the North seemed 
to warrant the belief that one or the other of the great parties 
wonld be compelled to take ground in favor of freedom. 

The National Convention of the Liberty men was held at 
Buffalo in the fall of 184Y, and in this convention Mr. Chase had 
participated as a delegate; but under the full conviction that 
6 
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the ensmag six or eight months would materially change the 
aspect of political affairs, he had opposed the nomination of can¬ 
didates. The convention did not share his views, and nomi¬ 
nated John P. Hale for the first office. It was proposed to put 
Mr. Chase’s name upon the ticket for the second, but he per¬ 
emptorily declined, and Leicester King was selected. 

Mr. Chase, however, did not feel irrevocably bound by this 
action; and looked forward with hope that one of the great par¬ 
ties would place itseh squarely upon a platform of slavery ex¬ 
clusion ; or, at least, nominate a statesman so committed to that 
policy as to warrant those in voting for him who believed exclu¬ 
sion to be of paramount importance! 

In order to be prepared for that event, and at the same time 
prepared also for independent action—either in supporting the 
nominees of the Liberty party, or of a new organization, if that 
should be deemed wiser and better—^he obtained the coopera¬ 
tion of some friends in procuring signatures to a call for a Peo¬ 
ple’s Convention to be held at Columbus on the 21st of June, 
1848, being the anniversary of the battle of Bunker Hill. This 
call was signed by more than three thousand citizens of the 
State, including men of all parties—^Whigs, Liberty men and 
Democrats, with a preponderance of the latter. A great crisis 

is at hand,” was the language of this paper. The war with 

Mexico must result—if, before you read this call, it shall not 
already have resulted—in the acquisition of extensive territories 
by the United States. These territories are now free territories; 
but it is demanded by the slave-power that they shall be, by 
the national Government, made slave territories ; that the trade 
in living men and women shall be permitted in them by the 
national authority; that free labor and free laborers shall be 
virtually excluded from them by being subjected to degrading 
competition mth slave-labor and slave-laborers; and finally that 
they may be erected into slave States, with slave representations 
in Congress and the electoral colleges. It is strange, but un¬ 
happily true, that prominent men in each of the two great par¬ 
ties of the country have been found ready to submit to this 
demand. Mighty efforts are now made to force upon both 
these parties nominations, for President and Yice-President, of 
candidates who will favor, either by active cooperation or silent 
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connivaiice, the designs of the slave-power. These efforts will 
be successful, unless the friends of freedom arouse themselves 
and act in concert. They may be successful, notwithstanding 
such action. If so, nothing wiU remain for true patriots but 
acquiescence in the demand, or a noble struggle for victory. It 
becomes us to be prepared for every event. Should the conven¬ 
tions of the Whig and Democratic parties nominate candidates 
worthy of the confidence of non-slaveholding freemen, we shall 
greatly rejoice; if not, we must act as befits men determined to 
resist by aU constitutional means, the extension of slavery into 
the territories hereafter acquired. We ask no man to leave his 
party or surrender his party views. This call is signed indis¬ 
criminately by Democrats, Whigs and Liberty men. But we do 
ask every man who loves his country, to be ready, if need be, 
to suspend for a time ordinary party contentions and unite in 
one manful, earnest and victorious effort for the holy cause of 
freedom and free labor. ... We therefore invite the electors 
of Ohio, friends of freedom, free territory and free labor, with¬ 
out distinction of party to meet in mass convention for the pur¬ 
pose of considering the political condition of our country, and 
taking such action as the exigency may require: And may God 
defend the right! ” 

Pending the circulation of this call, the national conventions 
of the two old parties were held; that of the Democrats at Bal¬ 
timore on the 22d of May, and the Whig Convention at Phila¬ 
delphia on the 7th of June. Both were more or less controlled 
by the slave-interest. In the Democratic Convention no attempt 
w^as made to secure any declaration against slavery or its exten¬ 
sion, but the opposition to the slave-domination found expres¬ 
sion in an effort to secure admission into the convention of the 
Eadical or Barnburner delegation from Hew York, the members 
of which were avowedly in favor of the exclusion of slavery from 
the Territories. The convention proposed to admit both the 
Barnburner and “ Hunker ” or Conservative delegations, giving 
to each one-half the vote to which the State was entitled, but the 
Barnburners declined to accede to this proposition, and returned 
to their constituents to give an account of their mission. The 
convention nominated General Cass for President and General 
William 0. Butler for Yice-President.- 
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The "Whig Convention nominated General Taylor for the first 
and Millard Tillmore for the second place on their ticket, 
resolves affirming any distinctive principles were adopted, and 
repeated efforts to secure some antislavery expression by inter¬ 
posing a resolution affirming the Wihnot Promso^ were met by 
successful motions to lay the resolution on the table. The nom¬ 
ination of a Southern slaveholder for the presidency, whose 
military glory was the fruit of the Mexican War, was satisfactory 
to the South—^but at the beginning of the canvass was extreme¬ 
ly distasteful to many ISTorthern Whigs, who, however, afterward 
went to his support. 

This was the condition of political affairs, when the People’s 
State Convention, called to meet on the 21st of June at Colum¬ 
bus, met pm-suant to the call. The IsTew York Democrats—the 
Parnburners—^met in State Convention on the same day, to de¬ 
termine what course, in the existing circumstances, should be pur¬ 
sued by the Yew York Democracy. The Yew York Convention 
passed a resolution authorizing the delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention to attend and take part in any convention of the 
free States which might be called for the purpose of collecting 
and concentrating the popular will in relation to the presidency, 
and nominated Mr. Van Buren as their candidate. 

The Ohio Convention was a large and harmonious body. 
Mr. Chase, anxious to avoid all action which might be inter¬ 
preted as evincing a wish on the part of Liberty men to take the 
lead in the new political organization likely to be formed, drew 
the address and resolutions of the convention, but placed them 
in other hands and committed their advocacy to other tongues. 
He wished to take no risks of possible prejudice on the part of 
members of the old parties participating in the convention, and 
was therefore willing that the credit of whatever might be done 
should accrue to others. 

The convention took the course he anticipated and wished. 
It declared the nominations of the old parties unfit to be sup¬ 
ported; passed resolutions in favor of freedom for the Territo¬ 
ries, and recommended a national convention at Buffalo on the 
9th of August next following, to consist of six delegates at large 
from any; State choosing to be represented, and three from each 
congressional district. 
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A national convention of “ Free-Soilers —as they were calle< 
who favored slavery exclusion—^met at Buffalo, accordingly, oi 
the 9tli of Angnst. The ISTew York Badical delegation, appointed 
originally to attend the Democratic hlational Convention at Bal¬ 
timore, took their seats as members. The attendance upon this 
gathering at Buffalo was surprisingly great. Besides the regular 
convention, which consisted of four hundred and sixty-five dele¬ 
gates representing eighteen States, there was a mass convention 
which numbered many thousand persons. ‘Mr. Chase was chosen 
to preside over the former, and Mr. Charles Francis Adams over 
the latter. There was entire harmony among the delegates, and 
a great enthusiasm among the people. The nomination of Mr. 
Van Buren as their candidate for the presidency, unanimously 
made by the former, was ratified by the latter, assembled in mass 
convention, vrith enthusiastic demonstrations of approval. • The 
nomination of Mr. Adams for the second place was equally sat¬ 
isfactory, although many of the delegates from the West pre¬ 
ferred a Western man, and no doubt would have united upon 
Mr. Chase had he permitted the use of his name, which he de¬ 
clined to do. 

The resolutions which formed the declaration of principles 
proposed by the convention to the people, were almost wholly 
drawn by Mr. Chase. They were carefully considered in com¬ 
mittee and earnestly discussed before they received its sanction. 
YV^hen reported to the convention by the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee on resolutions, Mr. Butler, of New York, they were 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 

In these resolutions there was nothing Delphic; they ex¬ 
pressed the precise views of their author and of the convention; 
they declared: “ That the proviso of Jefferson, to prohibit the 
existence of slavery after the year 1800 in all the Territories of 
the United States, Northern and Southern; the votes of six States 
and sixteen delegates in the Congress of 1784 for that proviso, 
to three States and seven delegates against it; the actual exclu¬ 
sion of slavery from the Northwestern Territory by the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, unanimously adopted by the States in Congress; 
and the entire history of that period, clearly show that it was 
the settled policy of the nation, not to extend, nationalize or en¬ 
courage, but to limit, localize and ^’^courage slavery; and to 
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tMs policjj wMcli should never have been departed from, the 
Government ought to return; that our fathers ordained the 
Constitution of the United States in order, among other great 
national objects, to establish justice, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of hberty; but expressly denied to the 
Federal Government, which they created, all constitutional power 
to deprive any person of life, liberty or property, without due 
legal process; that in the judgment of this convention, Congress 
has no more power to make a slave than to make a king; no 
more power to institute or establish slavery than to institute or 
establish a monarchy; no such power can be found among those 
specifically conferred by the Constitution or derived by just im- 
j)lieation from them; that it is the duty of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to relieve itself from all responsibility for the existence or 
continuance of slavery wherever that Government possesses con¬ 
stitutional authority to legislate on that subject, and is thus 
responsible for its existence; that the true and, in the judg¬ 
ment of this convention, the only safe means of preventing the 
extension of slavery into territoiy now free, is to prohibit its 
existence in all such territory by act of Congress; that we accept 
the issue which the slave-power has forced upon us, and to their 
demand for more slave States and more slave territory, our calm 
but final answer is—^ No more slave States and no more slave 
territory.^ Let the soil of our extensive domains be ever kej)t 
free for the hardy pioneers of our own land, and the oppressed 
and banished of other lands, seeking homes of comfort and fields 
of enterprise in the New World; that we demand freedom and 
established institutions for our brethren in Oregon, now exposed 
to hardships, peril and massacre, by the reckless hostility of the 
slave-power to the establishment of free government for free 
Territories, and not only for them, but for om* new brethren in 
California and New Mexico.^’" 

So ended the work of this great convention. Its large num¬ 
bers, and the high respectability and influence of its member- 

^ The convention resolved, also, for cheap postage; retrenched Federal expendi¬ 
tures ; the abolition of all unnecessary offices and salaries; the election of all civil 
officers by the people, so far as practicable; river and harbor improvements ; the 
grant of pnblic lands to actual settlers; a tariff of duties for revenue adequate to 
defray the necessary expenses of the Federal Government, and to pay annual install¬ 
ments of the pnblic debt and the interest thereon. 
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ship and following, had a profound effect upon the leaders of 
the old parties, and upon the people; and to its assembling and 
action has been attributed, and no doubt justly, the passage of 
the bill organizing the Territory of Oregon with the prohibition 
of slavery, which was then pending in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The election which followed, as all the world knows, resulted 
in the choice of General Taylor: 2,872,000 votes were cast, by 
the people, and of these Mr. Yan Buren had 291,342, being 
one-ninth—^nearly one-eighth—of the whole number. 

The election showed the power of principles and the power 
of party. Except in Ohio and Massachusetts, the YT^gs almost 
everywhere supported the nominations of the Philadelphia Con¬ 
vention, and except in New York the Democrats almost every¬ 
where supported General Cass. In New York the recognized 
organization of the Democratic party was in the hands of the 
friends of Mr. Yan Buren, and he received in that State 120,000 
votes. In Massachusetts, and in the northern counties of Ohio, 
where the Whigs were in the ascendant, the profound antislavery 
convictions of great numbers of the people made it impossible 
for them to support national candidates who had made no dec¬ 
larations against the extension of slavery, and Mr. Yan Buren 
had in Massachusetts 38,000 and in Ohio 35,500 votes. The 
consec|uence of all was, that General Taylor carried New 
York, and General Cass carried Ohio and all the States north¬ 
west of the Ohio Biver, by reason of the defection of Whig 
votes. A further and more important consequence of the com¬ 
plications of the canvass, was the damage and demoralization it, 
wrought in both the old parties. Though the Whigs emerged 
from it enjoying a nominal victory, the Whig party was too ex¬ 
tensively disorganized to make use of its fruits, either for the 
consolidation of its own power or for the good of the country. 

The Democratic party in the North was similarly affected, 
but in far less degree. Immediately after the election, how- 
eyer—claiming that under the doctrines maintained by General 
Cass, slavery, though not prohibited by law, could find no in¬ 
gress into the Territories—the great body of the Democrats 
passed by an easy transition into a profession of the doctrines 
entertained by the Independent Democracy ” which had sup- 
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ported Mr. Van Biiren* Everywliere indications became visible 
on tbe part of tbe Old-line* Democrats of a disposition to nnite 
witb tbe Tree-Soil Democrats upon tbe ground of slavery pro¬ 
hibition. In a number of States^ resolutions were adopted by 
tbe Old-line and tbe Independent Democrats uniting tbe two 
organizations; while in others where actual union did not take 
place, there was more or less concert of action between them. 
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DEMOCBATIO AOTISLAVERT IN OHIO IN 1848, 1849, AND 1850 —COM- 

POSITION OF THE OHIO LEGISLATUEE IN 1848-’49 -^WHIG AP- 

POETIONMENT OF 1847-48 IN HAJMILTON COUNTY—^FREE-SOIL 
CAUCUS—^TOWNSHEND AND MOESE—ACTION OF THE CAUCUS— 
THE MOESE AND TOWNSHBND COALmON WITH THE OLD-EINE 
PEMOCEATS—^ELECTION OF MR. CHASE TO THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE—WHIG- CHARGES OF ITS BIMOEALITY— WHAT HAP¬ 
PENED TO THE PEDNCIPAD ACTORS IN THE COALITION— 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF MR. CHASE—^VERDICT OF THE 

PEOPLE OF OHIO-HISTORY OF THE REPEAL OF THE BLACK 

laws”—^NOTES TO CHAPTER XH. 

I N Ohio and Xew York, more than in the other free States, 
the Democracy felt the impulse of the antislavery move¬ 
ment. 

In the former, the State Convention which assembled at* 
Oolmnbns on the 8th of January, 1848, had declared: “ That 
the jpeojple of Ohio^ now^ as they ham always done^ looh ujpon 
the institution of slamery in any jpart of the Union as an evil^ 
and unfcmoTohle to the full developnent of the spirit andjprae- 
tieal benefits of free institutions; and that^ entertaining these 
sentiments^ they will at the same time feel it to be their duty 

TO -USE ALL THE POWER CLEARLY GIVEN BY THE NATIONAL COM¬ 
PACT, TO PREVENT ITS INCREASE, TO MITIGATE AND FINALLY TO 
ERADICATE THE EVIL.” 

The doctrine contained in this statement of the creed of the 
Ohio Democracy was that avowed and supported by Mr. Chase, 
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but the action of the National Democratic Conyention destroyed 
whatever hopes he might have entertained that the Democracy of 
the nation would put themselves in accord with the Democracy 
of Ohio. He went into the movement which culminated in 
the Buffalo Convention therefore^ with all his energies; and in 
the canvass which'followed took an active part, but confined his 
efforts almost wholly to Ohio. 

That canvass was marked by extraordinary features. 

There were in the State three strong parties. The great 
mass of the voters belonged, of course, either to the "Whig or to 
the Democratic party, but a very considerable number were Inde¬ 
pendent Democrats, or Free-Soilers, who supported the Buffalo 
nominations. The election for members of the Legislature 
showed the effect of this political condition. Much the greater 
number were Democrats and "Whigs; but some, not uninfiuential 
members, had been elected as ^^Independent Democrats’’ or' 
Free-Soilers, either by a union between Old-line Democrats and 
Free-Soilers, or between Whigs and Free-Soilers; and two had 
been elected as Independent Democrats over the nominees of 
both the old parties. The Legislature, thus chosen, had in its 
hands nearly the whole appointing power of the State. A 
United States Senator was to be elected; two Judges of the 
Supreme Court were to be appointed, and a great number of 
less important offices were to be filled. 

This was the political situation at the time of the meeting of 
the Legislature in December, 1848. An important question 
engaged the attention of that body at the very beginning of the 
session, which arose out of the election of members in Hamilton 
County. 

For a long period of years Hamilton County had constituted 
but a single election district, and in 1847 was entitled to two 
senators and five representatives. The county being Demo¬ 
cratic, all these members were of course Democrats. 

At the session of 1847-’48, however, the Whigs succeeded 
in making a division of the county, by means of which one 
Whig senator and two Whig representatives would be elected 
in a fraction of the county, and one senator and three repre¬ 
sentatives would be elected by the Democrats in a large part of 
the county. 
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This division was denounced hy the Democrats as unconsii- 
tutional; they charged that it was a fraud upon the people of 
the whole State. The "Whigs declared that it was not only con¬ 
stitutional, hut was a measure of public justice. The question 
of the constitutionality of the act was undoubtedly one upon 
which scrupulous men might honestly differ; but that it was 
singularly unequal and unjust in its operation could not be de¬ 
nied, and some not uninfluential members of the "Whig party 
opposed it for that reason. Mr. Chase, immediately upon the 
passage of the act—^and long before his election to the TJnitec 
States Senate was possible or even thought of—stated his em 
phatic conviction that it was unconstitutional. 

The Democrats acted upon their professions, and ignored the 
division. ISTo senator was to be elected in 1848, but they voted 
for two representatives upon the Democratic ticket common 
tln’oughout Hamilton County. The Whigs voted for two candi¬ 
dates in the district created by the Whig apportionment; if the 
act inalving the division were to prevail, the Whig candidates 
would of course be entitled to membership, seeing that they had 
a majority of votes in the new district, but the county clerk—a 
Democrat—gave certificates of election to the Democratic candi¬ 
dates. Upon the meeting of the Legislature, early in December, 
1848, tliere appeared as claimants for seats from Hamilton 
County—Pugh and Pierce, Democrats, and Spencer and Run¬ 
yon, Wliigs. 

How, the Legislature itself was peculiarly constituted, in re¬ 
spect of political parties ; and for the first time in the history of 
the State, tlie Pree-Soil members met in caucus for consultation 
toucliing the course proper to be pursued by them. 

There were present at that consultation thirteen Free-Soilers; 
eleven of wliom had been Whigs, and were elected by the aid of 
Whig votes, upon united Whig and Free-Soil tickets. Two 
ineml)ors of tlie caucus—Colonel John F. Morse, of Lake County, 
and Dr. Horton S. Townsliend, of Lorain—^liad been elected as 
“ Independents,” or in opposition to the candidates of both the 
old parties. Dr. Townshend was of Democratic antecedents, 
and Colonel Morse had formerly acted with the Whig party. 

It was proposed by one of the Whig members, that all legis¬ 
lative questions should be canvassed and decided in caucus, and 
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that all the Pree-Soilers should consider themselves as pledged 
and hound to vote in the Senate and House as the majority of 
the caucus should determine. To this all present were asked 
to give distinct personal consent, and all consented except Dr. 
Townshend and Colonel Morse. The former said that he could 
not pledge himself to take a Whig view of all the questions pre¬ 
sented for legislative action, as inevitahly he must if he consented 
to be governed as was proposed. Eleven of the thirteen members 
of the caucus were practically Whigs. He expressed a willing¬ 
ness at all times to consult with them, but he reserved to himself 
the right to vote according to his own convictions of duty, and 
as in his judgment the cause of freedom should require. Colonel 
Morse fully indorsed the position taken by Dr. Townshend, and 
also declined to give the required pledge. Hereupon, one of 
the Whig members proposed the expulsion of both Townshend 
and Morse from the caucus. In reply to this. Dr. Townshend 
was allowed the opportunity to say, that eleven of the members 
present had been elected by Whig votes, and were therefore not 
independent of the Whig party; and that as only Colonel Morse 
and himself had been elected in opposition to the candidates of 
both the old parties, they (that is Colonel Morse and himself) 
would in future consider themselves as the true Free-Soil party 
in the Legislature, and would not thereafter consult with any 
members who had been elected otherwise than as they had been— 
as Independent Democrats. Morse and Townshend then retired 
from the caucus, 

' The importance of this action will be fully understood when 
the reader is informed that the eleven Whig Free-Soilers, united 
with the Old-line Whig members of the Legislature, exactly 
equaled in numbers the Old-line Democrats ; and that in joint 
ballot of Senate and House, Morse and Townshend held the" 
balance of power.” 

Under these circumstances, Morse and Townshend at once 
became objects of much natural solicitude to both Whigs and 
Democrats ; and on their side, conscious of the strength of their 
position, and that they sought no selfish ends, they became ex¬ 
acting for the right, as they understood it, and secured at length 
not only the repeal of the black laws and the election of Mr. 
Chase to the United States Senate, but prevented the election 
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of any known pro-slavery man to tke bencli of the Supreme wx 
inferior courts of the State; great and important results^ indeed I 
wrought as they were by two men who belonged to a political 
organization which was at that time both hated and feared! 

Colonel Morse had long been a near neighbor and friend of 
Joshua E. Giddings—the distinguished and courageous anti- 
slavery agitator in Northern Ohio—^and desired his election to 
the Senate. Dr. Townshend desired the election of Mr. Chase, 
but both cared more for the antislavery cause than for the ele¬ 
vation of any particular man, or for the advancement of any 
party. They consulted, and determined that Colonel Morse 
should confer with leading Whig members with a view to union 
in political action. The basis of the proposed imion was, that 
if the Whigs would join Morse and Townshend in procuring 
the repeal of the black laws,” and the election of Mr. Giddings 
to the TJnited States Senate, they would join the Whigs in 
electing the Whig candidates into the State and judicial offices. 
Dr. Townshend was at the same time authorized to confer with 
leading Democrats, and to arrange with them a union, if the 
Whigs should decline—^the conditions being that, if the Demo¬ 
crats would join in the repeal of the black laws” and the 
election of Mr. Chase to the United States Senate, they—^Morse 
and Townshend, the Independent Democratic party in the Legis¬ 
lature—^would unite to support certain Democratic measures and 
nominations. 

The great majority of the Whig members promptly acceded 
to the proposed coalition, but three or four “ silver-grays ” were 
perseveringly obstinate, and finally defeated it; not because 
they found in it any culpable degree of corruption, but because 
they were too intensely pro-slavery to be brought into the sup¬ 
port of so avowed and resolute an antislavery candidate as Mr. 
Giddings. 

The whole body of the Democrats chose to accept the alliance; 
nor was it difficult for them to do so, for the reasons particularly, 
that they were unembarrassed by the necessity of subordinating 
their action to the dictation of a national Democratic Adminis¬ 
tration; and because, secondly, there were some Old-line members 
sufficiently imbued with antislavery sentiments to prefer Mr. 
Chase to any other candidate. These exerted a large infiuence 
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in bringing about the result; and tbe arrangement, first made 
between Colonel Morse and Dr. Townsbend, and afterward be¬ 
tween both of them and the Democrats, was faithfully carried 
out by all the parties to it. It had no reference to the admission 
of Pugh and Pierce, however, for that had been determined 
before the coalition was formed. 

Mr. Chase was elected on the 32d of February, 1849, on the 
third ballot. He received the vote of every Old-line Democrat, 
and of Morse and Townshend. 

His election was of course deeply exasperating to the Whigs 
throughout the State, and the passions then excited no doubt 
greatly affected his political fortunes in his after-life. They 
made the most virulent charges of corruption and of bargain 
and sale; all of them founded upon the facts above written. 
The admission of Pugh and Pierce was peculiarly and especially 
ii’ritating; and of all the circumstances preliminary to the elec¬ 
tion was the particular one upon which the most serious impu¬ 
tations were cast; but the subsequent political action of the 
people of Hamilton County and of the State at large, was a 
complete vindication of the Democrats, both Old-line and Inde¬ 
pendent, who took part in these transactions. The leaders in 
the Townshend and Morse coalition were afterward honored 
by the people in various emphatic ways. Dr. Townshend was 
in 1850 elected to the Constitutional Convention of Ohio; after¬ 
ward to the Congress of the United States, and now (18Y4) is a 
professor in the Agricultural College of Ohio. Colonel Morse 
was reelected to the Legislature, and was in 1850 made Speaker 
of the House of Eepresentatives—a special and distinguished 
mark, on the part of the people of the State, of their approval 
of his action in 1849. George E. Pugh was elected to the 
Legislature a second time; then Attorney-General of the State, 
and then Senator of the United States. Stanley Matthews, 
Alexander Long, Eufus P. Spalding, and others (in the* Legis¬ 
lature and out of it), who were connected with the “ Free-Soil 
firm of Morse and Townshend”—as the coalition was familiarly 
called in the party slang of the times—^have since been the re¬ 
cipients of public favor. 

Yery early in his public career, Mr. Chase had distinctly 
announced his purpose to subordinate all other subjects of 
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l^olitical action to tlie paramount one of detaching the Federal 
Government from any and all responsibility for human slavery. 
He had repeatedly declared his settled purpose to act with either 
of the great parties which should take this ground. The posh* 
tion of the Old-line Democracy of Ohio in 1849 was, in profession 
at least, nearly if not wholly up to the standards of the Liberty 
men. It seemed entirely probable that they might come into 
complete accord with the Independent Democrats; and upon 
this conviction Mr. Chase declared his intention to act with 
them in State politics, so long as they maintained that position, 
and did so in the fall elections of 1849, 1850 and 1851. 

I see,” said Mr. Chase, in a letter to Colonel Morse, under 
date of Washington, March 14, 1849—see that the Whig 
papers arc pouring out their denunciations upon me. I could 
not prevent them if I would. But if the Free-Soilers had 
Toiited witli the Whigs in electing theH/p officers, the tone of 
these Wliig papers would be far different. We must be con¬ 
tent to endure. We have done no wrong in endeavoring to 
stittl<3, in conformity to justice, the vexed questions which grew 
out of tlic apportionment law, or by electing fit men—though 
] )(;uno(u*ats not of our organization—^to office, or by receiving 
thc^ aid of such Democrats in the repeal of the Gdack laws’ 
and the election of free Democrats to office. Beyond this, 
wc have not meddled with the questions between the old par- 
tie.';. Wo leave those questions to be considered by tlie people, 
in tlie liglit of the principles laid down in our platform, and 
to the action of a future Legislature. For ray own part, I am 
('(uisciouH of nothing which justilies this abuse of me ; nor shall 
I }*ctaliato it. In the position to whicli I have been called, 
it will 1)0 my aim to deserve the confidence of tlie people of 
Ohio and of the entire Northwest, by striving to bring the 
iint;ional Government back to the princiidcs of the Ordinance 
of 178T, and by promoting meaBurcs calculated to advance 
their interests and develop the resources of tlieir States.” 

Tliaiiks for your cordial congratulations,” he wrote to his 
friend Cleveland, about the same time. “I rejoice to know 
that my election gives such universal satisfaction to tliose 
wlio fight the battles of freedom so bravely and with such 
inilexible determination in the ranks of the Liberty party. 
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I shall striye to deserve the generous confidence which they 
tender to me in advance^ though I cannot hope to realize the 
expectations of friends so partial as yourself, I lack experience 
* and that prompt sagacity which is a substitute for experience, 
and often so sufficient a substitute. But I shall try to do right. 
I hope that I may have the strength and resolution necessary 
to do right in the midst of circumstances the most menacing, or 
most persuasive to the opposite course! I already see that I 
will require much of both, in matters quite independent of sla¬ 
very questions.” 

Whether coalitions such. as that by which Mi*. Chase was 
first elected to the American Senate are warranted by the 
ma xim s of a strict political morality, is a question which 
every reader will determine for himself. But wherever parlia¬ 
mentary government exists, they have happened more or less 
frequently, and will continue to happen to the end of time. 
Those political philosophers who object to them, must devise 
some improvement upon the system by which they can be made 
impossible. 

—^Long after the discussion of the events attending upon 
the election of Mr. Chase had ceased; after every one of them 
had been laid bare, and exhibited in the worst possible view of 
which party rancor was capable, the people of Ohio rendered 
a final verdict upon the whole matter by twice electing Mr. 
Chase to be their chief magistrate, and a second time—^by the 
overwhelming vote of their delegates—choosing him to be a rep¬ 
resentative of their State in the Senate of the United States. 

.... Subjoined is a brief history of the repeal of the black 
laws of Ohio, referred to in the preceding account of the cir¬ 
cumstances attending upon the first election of Mr. Chase to 
the United States Senate: 

In the canvass that preceded the fall election of 1848 in 
Ohio, the repeal of the law which excluded colored people from 
the witness-box had been favored by a considerable number of 
Whigs and opposed by a large majority of the Democrats. The 
Free-Soilers had demanded the repeal of all laws making distinc¬ 
tions on account of color. When the Legislature met at Colum¬ 
bus in December, it was soon ascertained that the Free-Soil 
members held the balance of power, and it naturally became an 
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object with both tbe other parties to secure their adhesion. 
But these members declared their determination to unite with 
no party which would not Yote for the repeal of the Mack laws^ 
as the laws making distinctions on account of color were com-’' 
monly called. Mr. Chase was in Columbus at this timOj in pro¬ 
fessional attendance upon the courts, and was much consulted 
by the Free-Soil members and especially by those who had 
been elected without aid from either of the old parties. 

His advice was against cooperation with any party except 
upon condition of the repeal of the black laws, and this advice 
was the more readily adopted as it was in complete unison with 
the views of the members to whom it was given. 

The laws called the Uaek loms required colored people to give 
bonds for good behavior as a condition of residence; excluded 
them from the schools ; denied them the right of testifying in 
the courts when a white man was party on either side; and 
subjected them to other unjust and degrading disabilities. Mr. 
Chase had been an open and consistent opponent of all this in¬ 
justice for years, and was ready to take advantage of a condi¬ 
tion of things which offered an opportunity of incorporating 
his views into the legislation of the State. He, therefore, think¬ 
ing that the best day was well employed in such a work,’’ 
devoted an entire Sunday in January, 1849, to the preparation 
of such a bill as he thought would be least hkely to excite 
violent hostility among the members of the Legislature, and at 
the same time accomplish the objects of the Free-Soilers. The 
first section of the bill provided for separate schools for colored 
children iii localities where the local authorities should deter¬ 
mine their admission to the ordinary schools inexpedient; and 
for the care and direction of these separate schools, wherever 
they might be established, by trustees elected by the colored 
people themselves; and the concluding section provided for the 
repeal of all laws making distinctions on account of color. 
This bill went so far beyond any reform in this respect that had 
ever been thought possible, except after many years of arduous 
labor, that hardly any one believed it at all likely to pass. But 
Mr. Chase was confident and the Free-Soil members were reso¬ 
lute. They adopted his bill, and consulted with other members. 
As observed in the body of this chapter, the Ohio Democrats 
7 
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I stall strive to deserve tte generous confidence wtict they 
tender to nae in advance, ttougli I cannot tope to realize tte 
expectations of friends so partial as yourself. I lack experience 
* and ttat prompt sagacity wtict is a substitute for experience, 
and often so sufficient a substitute. But I stall try to do rigtt, 
I tope ttat I may tave tte strengtt and resolution necessary 
to do rigtt in tte midst of circumstances tte most menacing, or 
most persuasive to tte opposite course ! I already see ttat I 
will require muct of bott, in matters quite independent of sla¬ 
very questions.” 

"Wtetter coattions suet. as ttat by wtict Mr. Ctase was 
first elected to tte American Senate are warranted by tte 
maxims of a strict political moratty, is a question wtict 
every reader will determine for timself. But wterever parta¬ 
mentary government exists, ttey tave tappened more or less 
frequently, and will continue to tappen to tte end of time. 
Ttose political ptilosopters wto object to ttem, must devise 
some improvement upon tte system by wtict ttey can be made 
impossible. 

—^Long after tte discussion of tte events attending upon 
tte election of Mr. Ctase tad ceased; after every one of ttem 
had been laid bare, and exhibited in tte worst possible view of 
wtict party rancor was capable, the people of Ohio rendered 
a final verdict upon tte whole matter by twice electing Mr. 
Chase to be their chief magistrate, and a second time—by the 
overwhelming vote of their delegates—choosing him to be a rep¬ 
resentative of their State in tte Senate of tte United States, 

.... Subjoined is a brief history of tte repeal of the black 
laws of Ohio, referred to in the preceding account of the cir¬ 
cumstances attending upon the first election of Mr. Ctase to 
the United States Senate: 

In the canvass ttat preceded tte faU election of 1848 in 
Ohio, tte repeal of tte law wtict excluded colored people from 
the witness-box tad been favored by a considerable number of 
Whigs and opposed by a large majority of tte Democrats. Tte 
Free-Soilers tad demanded tte repeal of all laws making distinc¬ 
tions on account of color. When the Legislature met at Colum¬ 
bus in December, it was soon ascertained ttat tte Free-Soil 
members held the balance of power, and it naturally became an 
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object ’with botli tlie otter parties to secure tteir adlesion. 
But these members declared their determination to unite with 
no party which would not vote for the repeal of tTie hlaeJc lawSj 
as the laws making distinctions on account of color were com-' 
monly called. Mr. Chase was in Columbus at this time, in pro¬ 
fessional attendance upon the courts, and was much consulted 
by the IFree-Soil members and especially by those who had 
been elected without aid from either of the old parties. 

His advice was against cooperation with any party except 
upon condition of the repeal of the black laws, and this advice 
was the more readily adopted as it was in complete unison with 
the views of the members to whom it was given. 

The laws C 2 i\editheUaGhlcm 8 required colored people to give 
bonds for good behavior as a condition of residence; excluded 
them from the schools ; denied them the right of testifying in 
the courts when a white man was party on either side; and 
subjected them to other unjust and degrading disabilities. Mr. 
Chase liad been an open and consistent opponent of all this in¬ 
justice for years, and was ready to take advantage of a condi¬ 
tion of things which offered an opportunity of incorporating 
his views into the legislation of the State. He, therefore, think¬ 
ing “tHat the best day was well employed in such a work,” 
devoted an entire Sunday in January, 1849, to the preparation 
of suck a bill as he thought would be least likely to excite 
violent kostility among the members of the Legislature, and at 
the same time accomplish the objects of the Free-Soilers. The 
first section of the bill provided for separate schools for colored 
children iii localities where the local authorities should deter¬ 
mine tlieir admission to the ordinary schools inexpedient; and 
for the care and direction of these separate schools, wherever 
they might be established, by trustees elected by the colored 
people tkemselves; and the concluding section provided for the 
repeal of all laws making distinctions on account of color. 
This bill went so far beyond any reform in this respect that had 
ever been thought possible, except after many years of arduous 
labor, tHat hardly any one believed it at all likely to pass. But 
Mr. Chase was confident and the Free-Soil members were reso¬ 
lute. Ikey adopted his bill, and consulted with other members. 
As observed in the body of this chapter, the Ohio Democrats 
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were pretty strongly imbued, at this time, with antislavery sen¬ 
timents. They bad recently witnessed the election by the Wbigs 
of a Southern slavebolder over tbeir Northern Democratic candi¬ 
date, and free from the embarrassment of a national administra¬ 
tion or a pending national political contest, were predisposed to 
a favorable consideration of the Pree-Soil proposition. This 
predisposition was largely due also to their desire to have the 
cooperation of the Free-Soil members in the legislative appoint¬ 
ments and elections about to be made. At any rate, they took 
the bill into consideration and agreed to support it. 

Thereupon it was introduced into the House of Representa¬ 
tives by Colonel John F. Morse, and was carried by a large ma¬ 
jority ; the Whigs following, for the most part, the lead of the 
Democrats; and both parties voting for it with a considerable 
degree of unanimity. It was then sent to the Senate, where it 
could doubtless have been passed at once, but for a motion by a 
Whig Senator to refer it to a committee. The motion prevailed; 
the bill was referred; and was reported with amendments which 
excepted from the repeal the laws which denied to the colored 
people the right to sit on juries, and the right to poor-house 
relief. These amendments were adopted by decided votes in 
the Senate, and concurred in by the House, after considerable 
opposition from leading Democrats—and the bill thus amended, 
became a law. 

Prompt action in a favorable conjuncture of circumstances, 
thus secured the enactment by decisive majorities in both 
Houses, of a humane and beneficent law, which, under almost 
any other circumstances, would have been rejected by majorities 
equally decisive. It was one of those acts in advance of the 
sentiments and yet in accordance with the moral convictions of 
the people, which required but tact and courage to be accom¬ 
plished, but once accomplished, are not likely to be reversed. 
It relieved the colored people from all their most onerous 
disabilities; gave them entrance into the schools, and awakened 
great hopes for the future. Laws were afterward enacted in 
derogation of the right of suffrage allowed by the constitution 
to colored persons, half and more than one-half white, but the 
advantages gained to them by the act of 1849 were never lost. 
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NTOTES TO CHAPTER XII. 

The following extracts illustrate Mr. Chase’s yiews on the subjects 
referred to, and properly belong to this period in this history. 


I. 

Extracts from some remarks made by Mr. Chase before the Liberty 
Conyention held at Columbus, December 29, 1842: He said he did not 
know how far Liberty men were agreed upon questions of money and trade, 
nor did he consider unanimity as essential. “ Establish truth and justice,” 
he said, “ restore the Goyemment to its true sphere of action, and there 
would be little difficulty in settling the other questions.” IndiyiduaUy, 
he would confess his opinions without reserye. “The great question in 
respect of the currency seemed to be, whether credit could be made to serye 
the purpose of money. If it could—^if paper could be made the actual 
representatiye of specie dollars, always exchangeable for specie at the will 
of the holder, without loss or considerable inconyenience, he had no objec¬ 
tion to a mixed currency. " But he was utterly opposed to a mere ^a/pefr- 
money system —to all bank frauds—^to all bank suspensions on their issues 
or deposits—to all bank expansions. Touching the question of foreign 
trade, it seemed to him that the Creator of all designed that the different 
nations of the earth should liye together in harmony and mutual inter¬ 
course, supplying reciprocally the wants of each other, and that aU imneces- 
sary restrictions upon intercourse and mutual supply were wrong m prin¬ 
ciple and impolitic in practice. But that inasmuch as the duties on imports 
were the most conyenient sources of reyenue, and the settled policy of the 
Goyernment was to raise the reyenue in that manner, he could see no 
objection to so arranging those duties as to encourage any branches of 
production or manufactm’es which would, in a reasonable time, become so 
established as to maintain themselves without protection.” 


II. 

Extract from a letter to the Hon. Joshua R. Giddings, under date 
of August 15, 1846: .... “I will giye you briefly my own view. I 
cannot adopt a Whig antislayery platform, because I do not at -all concur 
in Whig yiews of public policy, either as an antislayery man or a simple 
citizen. I think that the political yiews of the Democrats are, in the 
main, sound; and the chief fault I have to accuse them of is, that they do 
not carry out their principles in reference to the subject of slayery. I do 
not believe in a high tariff, in a Bank of the United States, or a system of 
corporate banking. I am not willing, therefore, to act with a party which 
will only make antislavery one of the items of its political faith, or rather 
giye to certain objects of antislavery action a place among itsnieasures. 
Of course, I am very far from being willing to actmth the "Whig party, 
which does not, as a party, adopt any antislayery faith or Propose any 
antislayery measures. Lest I may be misunderstood, I will add that were 
the Whig party to adopt Liberty principles and measures as paramount in 
importance, I should give to its candidates, if honest and capable, a cordial 
support—^lioweyer I might differ as to banks, trade, etc., etc., which 1 and 
they would then agree in regarding as subordinate. 
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“ You have here my ideas as to the only basis upon which an antislavery 
party can stand. It may be true that antislavery men in the other parties 
can render much service to the cause of freedom by availing themselves, 
within their respective organizations, of the antislavery sentiment there 
and the pressure from without; and I have sometimes thought that if all 
the antislavery men whose opinions are Democratic, should act with that 
party in this State, they might change its character wholly. But I have 
not been sanguine enough in this idea to make it a basis of action, though 
much urged to it by some friends now in the Democratic party, who are 
pleased to say that my influence, joined with their own, might effect the 
desired object of making the action of the party in relation to slavery con¬ 
sistent with its general principles. My fear is, that if there were no party 
distinctly and earnestly antislavery, parties divided by other questions 
would, as they always have, compromise away liberty.” .... 


ni. 

Extracts from a letter to Joshua R. Giddings, under date October 20, 
1846have failed in expressing myself with as much clearness 
as I wished, if I have conveyed to your mind the idea that I am prepared 
to accede to any political union which is not based upon the substantial 
principles and measures of the Liberty men. What I am willing to give up 
are, names and separate organizations*what I am not willing to give up 
are, principles and consistent action, both with reference to men and 
measures in accordance with principles. . . . Let me state to you briefly 
my idea of the grounds which, in my judgment, should determine the 
course of an honest man in political action in reference to the subject of 
slavery. 

“If I were a Whig, in the Whig party, and believed that by the action 
of that party, the overthrow of the slave-power and the extinction of 
slavery could be speedily achieved, I would act with and in that party; 
supporting, however, for office only antislavery men. 

“If I were a Democrat, in the Democratic party, and entertained a 
belief as to that party as stated above in regard to the Whig party, I 
would act in and with the Democratic party, supporting for office, how¬ 
ever, only antislavery men. 

“If I were persuaded (as I am) that there is now no reasonable pros¬ 
pect that either the Whig or the Democratic party, constituted as both are 
of slaveholders and non-slaveholders, and, as national parties, admitting 
no antislavery articles into their creed and much less avowed antislavery 
measures into their action, can at present be relied on for cordial and 
inflexible hostility to slavery and the slave-power, I would (and of course 
do) abstain from cooperation with either of those parties, and act in and 
with the only party with which I agree in principle and action in relation 
to the paramount political question of the day.” . . . 

IV. 

To Charles JS, Miller^ of Toledo. 

“ Cincinnati, July 4,1849. 

.... “All the omens seem auspicious to our cause. In some of the 
free States, the entire body of the old Democracy adopts our platform, 
and rallies with us under the common standard of the Democratic faith, 
unsulhed by compromise with oppression. In others, numerous individuals 
and sections favor our views and are prepared for union, while portions 
ot the party, prompted by various considerations, still hold back. 
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Besides these accessions of strength, the progressive wing of th«. 
hig party, animated by a generous zeal for freedom and equal rignts, 
d refusing any longer to be directed by leaders of doubtful policy or 
Luciple in respect to slavery, arrays itself boldly and decidedly on our 
Le. Evidently, there can be but two parties in the free States. One of 
3m must be the free Democracy, animated and guided by those measures 
equal rights which have ever constituted the basis of the Democratic 
Jed; and the other, the party of expediency, compromise and conserv- 
sm, by whatever name designated. ... 

“ Tinder these circumstances, all that we have to do is to go steadily 
•ward, trusting in God. Our cause is our strength. Unswerving fidelity 
our principles and inflexible perseverance in united effort will, wit> 
i blessing, give us the victory.” 


Y. 

To John G, Breslin, 

“ CiNOiNKATi, JvZy 80,1849. 

“ I observe indications in various quarters of a disposition on the part 
influential gentlemen to interpose difficulties in the way of a cordial 
ion between the Old-line Democracy and the free Democracy, by insist- 
y on conditions to which the latter cannot agree without the sacrifice 
principles which they hold far dearer than party success. 

“The free Democracy, holding in common with the Old-line Democ- 
3 y, the cardinal and essential doctrines of the Democratic faith, believe 
at the time has come for the application of those doctrines to the sub- 
ct of slavery as well as to the subjects of currency and trade. They 
lieve that slavery is the worst form of despotism. The ownership of 
e man by another is the most absolute subjection known to human 
perience. Ko Democrat who has any real living faith in the great cardinal 
ctrine of the Democracy, that all men have equal rights by nature, and 
at the only legitimate object of government is to maintain and secure 
ese rights, can doubt that slaveholdhig is grossly inconsistent with 
jmocratic principles. 

“ It is not necessary to advert to the circumstances which, for many 
ars, prevented either of the great parties from taking ground against 
Lvery. It is enough that circumstances are now changed. The acquisi- 
)n of Mexican territories has presented the question of slavery in new 
pects. Heretofore the slave-power has been content with retaining 
ive territory as slave territory ; now it seeks to subject free territory to 
e blight of slavery. This enormous pretension has led to a more general 
amination of the constitutional relations of the General Government to 
e slave system ; and that examination has fastened the conviction in the 
Liids of thousands and hundreds of thousands that the Government of 
e Union is bound to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and to exert all 
1 legitimate and constitutional powers to limit, localize and discourage it, 
d especially to prohibit its existence in all places within the sphere of 
1 exclusive jurisdiction. 

“ This is the conviction of the Democracy. They have announced it 
^er and over again, and are pledged to govern their political action by 
This pledge they will undoubtedly redeem. 

“ Hov^, what is to hinder the reception of this faith by the Old-line 
emocracy? What shall prevent their bold and frank avowal of it? 
'hat should interfere with manly and straightforward action in consist- 
:cy with it ? 

“ I can see but one thing—the alliance, so called, with the slaveholders 
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“ You have here my ideas as to the only basis upon which an antislavery 
party can stand. It may be true that antislavery men in the other parties 
can render much service to the cause of freedom by availing themselves, 
within their respective organizations, of the antislavery sentiment there 
and the pressure from without; and I have sometimes thought that if all 
the antislavery men whose opinions are Democratic, should act with that 
party in this State, they might change its character wholly. But I have 
not been sanguine enough in this idea to make it a basis of action, though 
much urged to it by some friends now in the Democratic party, who are 
pleased to say that my influence, joined with their own, might effect the 
desired object of making the action of the party in relation to slavery con¬ 
sistent with its general principles. My fear is, that if there were no party 
distinctly and earnestly antislavery, parties divided by other questions 
would, as they always have, compromise away liberty.” .... 


ni. 

Extracts from a letter to Joshua R. Giddings, under date October 20, 
1846: . . . . I have failed in expressing myself with as much clearness 
as I wished, if I have conveyed to your mind the idea that I am prepared 
to accede to any political union which is not based upon the substantial 
principles and measures of the Liberty men. What I am willing to give up 
are, names and separate organizations ;-^hat I am not willing to give up 
are, principles and consistent action, both with reference to men and 
measures in accordance with principles. . . . Let me state to you briefly 
my idea of the grounds which, in my judgment, should determine the 
course of an honest man in political action in reference to the subject of 
slavery. 

“If I were a Whig, in the Whig party, and believed that by the action 
of that party, the overthrow of the slave-power and the extinction of 
slavery could be speedily achieved, I would act with and m that party; 
supporting, however, for office only antislavery men. 

“If I were a Democrat, in the Democratic party, and entertained a 
belief as to that party as stated above in regard to the Whig party, I 
would act in and with the Democratic party, supporting for office, how¬ 
ever, only antislavery men. 

“If I were persuaded (as I am) that there is now no reasonable pros¬ 
pect that either the Whig or the Democratic party, constituted as both are 
of slaveholders and non-slaveholders, and, as national parties, admitting 
no antislavery articles into their creed and much less avowed antislavery 
measures into^ their action, can at present be relied on for cordial and 
inflexible hostility to slavery and the slave-power, I would (and of course 
do) abstain from cooperation with either of those parties, and act in and 
with the only party with which I agree in principle and action in relation 
to the paramount political question of the day.” . . . 


IV. 

To Charles R. Miller, of Toledo, 

“ ClNOINNATT, July 4,1849, 

A. * ox* X omens seem auspicious to our cause. In some of the 

free States, the entire body of the old Democracy adopts our platform, 
and rallies With us under the common standard of the Democratic faith, 
unsullied by compromise with oppression. In others, numerous individuals 
and sections favor our views and are prepared for union, while portions 
ot the party, prompted by various considerations, still hold back. 
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“ Besides these accessions of strength, the progressive wing of the old 
Whig party, animated by a generous zeal for* freedom and equal rights, 
and refusing any longer to be directed by leaders of doubtful policy or 
principle in respect to slavery, arrays itself boldly and decidedly on our 
side. Evidently, there can be but two parties in the free States. One of 
them must be the free Democracy, animated and guided by those measures 
of equal rights which have ever constituted the basis of the Democratic 
creed; and the other, the party of expediency, compromise and conserv¬ 
atism, by whatever name designated. ... 

tinder these circumstances, all that we have to do is to go steadily 
forward, trusting in God. Our cause is our strength. Unswerving fidelity 
to our principles and inflexible perseverance in united effort will, with 
his blessing, give us the victory.” 

T. 

To John (?. BreBlin, 

“ CmciNNATi, My 80,1849. 

“ I observe indications in various quarters of a disposition on the part 
of influential gentlemen to interpose difficulties in the way of a cordial 
union between the Old-line Democracy and the free Democracy, by insist¬ 
ing on conditions to which the latter cannot agree without the sacrifice 
of principles which they hold far dearer than party success. 

“The free Democracy, holding in common with the Old-line Democ¬ 
racy, the cardinal and essential doctrines of the Democratic faith, believe 
that the time has come for the aj)plication of those doctrines to the sub¬ 
ject of slavery as well as to the subjects of currency and trade. They 
believe that slavery is the worst form of despotism. The ownership of 
one man by another is the most absolute subjection known to human 
experience. No Democrat who has any real living faith in the great cardinal 
doctrine of the Democracy, that all men have equal rights by nature, and 
that the only legitimate object of government is to maintain and secure 
these rights, can doubt that slaveholding is grossly inconsistent with 
Democratic principles. 

“ It is not necessary to advert to the circumstances which, for many 
years, prevented either of the great parties from taking ground against 
slavery. It is enough that circumstances are now changed. The acquisi¬ 
tion of Mexican territories has presented the question of slavery in new 
aspects. Heretofore the slave-power has been content with retaining 
slave territory as slave territory ; now it seeks to subject free territory to 
the blight of slavery. This enormous pretension has led to a more general 
examination of the constitutional relations of the General Government to 
the slave system ; and that examination has fastened the conviction in the 
minds of thousands and hundreds of thousands that the Government of 
the Union is bound to prohibit slavery in the Territories, and to exert all 
its legitimate and constitutional powers to limit, localize and discourage it, 
and especially to prohibit its existence in all places within the sphere of 
its exclusive jurisdiction. 

“ This is the conviction of the Democracy. They have announced it 
over and over again, and are pledged to govern their political action by 
it. This pledge they will undoubtedly redeem. 

“ Nov;-, what is to hinder the reception of this faith by the Old-line 
Democracy? What shall prevent their bold and frank avowal of it? 
What should interfere with manly and straightforward action in consist¬ 
ency with it ? 

“ I can see but one thing—the alliance, so called, with the slaveholders 
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tliemselYes—the fear of losing their political support and influence in a 
presidential election. 

“ Now, it is very certain that no consideration of mere political expe¬ 
diency ought to induce the Democracy to refirain from carrying out their 
own principles; and it seems to me equally certain that political expedi¬ 
ency and duty at this time coincide. 

“ For what will be the cost to the Democracy of the alliance with the 
slaveholders in a presidential campaign ? 

“ To determine this question, it must first be seen what the slavehold¬ 
ers demand as the price of their alliance. This demand is easily stated. 

“ It is non-intervention upon the subject of slavery. That is, Northern 
men may think and act at home as they choose, and Southern men like¬ 
wise; but when Northern men and Southern men meet at Washington, 
either in executive or legislative capacities, they must not take any action 
against slavery, but leave the slaveholders at liberty to introduce slave¬ 
holding wherever they can. 

This, if I understand it, is the ground of the Washington TTnion^ 
which has been approved by a numbei; of Democratic prints in the free 
States, and universally, I believe—as well it might be—^in the slave States. 

“ Now, it is my deliberate opinion that it is utterly impracticable to 
unite the Democracy on this platform in the free States. 

“ The free Democracy can never accede to it; and maintaining, as they 
do, the cardinal doctrines of Democracy, and occupying as they will, a 
bold and independent position on the slavery question and every other, 
the people—^who love boldness and independence—will rally round them 
in such numbers that it will be utterly impossible for compromising De¬ 
mocracy to carry a respectable number of free States; and they must, as 
heretofore, divide the free States with compromising Whigism. Success, 
therefore, on the non-intervention platform is, for the old Democracy, quite 
out of the question. 

The free Democracy believe in non-intervention, such as the Consti¬ 
tution requires; non-intervention by Congress with the legislation of the 
States on the subject of slavery. But neither the history of the country 
nor the Constitution of the country, warrants non-intervention by Con. 
gress with slavery in Territories and elsewhere without the limits of any 
State, but within the exclusive jurisdiction of the national Government. 
Slavery in such Territory or places cannot, under a strict construction of 
the Constitution, exist at all. Slavery in such Territory or places ought 
at least to be prohibited by Congress. 

‘‘I have regretted to see certain expressions attributed to John Yaii 
Buren calculated to revive unpleasant feeling—such as, that the national 
Democratic party is dissolved. I would prefer to say, that the national 
Democratic party is in'process of regeneration—in progress, obeying that 
law of progress which all its doctrines recognize, from the old platform of 
non-intervention to the Jefiersonian platform of slavery restriction and dis¬ 
couragement. It seems to me that the party in the free States ought at 
once to advance to the Jefiersonian ground, and there unite in indissolu¬ 
ble phalanx with their brethren of the free Democracy. Let the party in 
the slave States advance to the same ground. Perhaps in advancing some 
may desert and go over to the Conservatives. Possibly in the slave States 
the party must go into a temporary minority. Let it be so. The compen¬ 
sation will be found in the concentration, unanimity, and the invincibility 
of the united Democracy in the free States. Triumphant in the free States, 
and strong by the strength of their principles even in the slave States, the 
Democracy can elect all its national candidates, under such circumstances, 
in despite of all opposition. 
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‘‘ Such are my views. I feel strong confidence that time will prove 
their correctness. I am a Democrat, and I feel earnestly solicitous for the 
success of the Democratic organization and the triumph of its principles. 
The doctrines of the Democracy on the subjects of trade, currency and 
special privileges, command the entire assent of my judgment. But I can¬ 
not, while boldly asserting their principles in reference to those subjects, 
shrink from their just application to slavery. I should feel guilty of 
shameful dereliction of duty if I did. You know what multitudes now 
sympathize with me, and how truly. It is this very fidelity to Democratic 
princiides which makes it impossible for them to compromise with slavery. 
What a melancholy spectacle it would be to see the Democratic party em¬ 
bracing defeat by such a compromise, and thus making it necessary for 
hundreds of thousands of the truest Democrats in the land to choose be¬ 
tween adhesion to party and adhesion to principle ! ” 


VI. 

Extract from a speech of Mr. Chase in the Senate of the United States, 
April 9, 1853: “Let me say to all who concern themselves in these things, 
that so far as I have had any share in any political action in Ohio, I stand 
ready to meet the fullest and the most searching scrutiny. I have no po¬ 
litical secrets. My public life has been so plain, so open, that he who 
runs may read its record. No man can truthfully say that I have ever de¬ 
viated, upon any occasion or under any influence, by the breadth of a 
hair, from'the path which fidelity to my long-cherished principles requyed 
me to pursue. It is true that I acted in a minority. The time has been 
when I stood almost alone. Some years ago when I first promulgated 
those political opinions which have ever since determined my action, I 
found few sympathizers or supporters. But I Icnew those princii^les to be 
sound. I believed them to be important; and I did not shrink from their 
defense then any more than I shrink from it now, when their abstract cor¬ 
rectness is generally admitted and their practical application is resolutely 
demanded by tens of thousands of voters at the ballot-box. And let me 
say to gentlemen that they are indulging a vain dream, if they fancy that 
those principles are to die out of the hearts of the people. They will go 
on conquering and to conquer. You may depend upon it that the faith 
of freedom is neither dead nor dying. You may depend upon it that it 
has lost nothing of that vital energy which has overcome so many preju¬ 
dices and changed so many convictions. The advocates of that faith 
shrink from no discussion; they desire it rather. They court investiga¬ 
tion ; they challenge scrutiny. They know that the more their principles 
and measures arc examined and scrutinized, the more they will commend 
themselves not only to the warm and generous affections, but to the sober 
and deliberate judgments of the American people. 

“ And now let me further say that there is nothing in the circumstances 
of my election which I desire to withdraw from scrutiny here or elsewhere. 
There happen to be two Democratic parties in my State. The political 
platforms of both are substantially the same ; but one insists upon the na¬ 
tional recognition and adoption of its principles as the condition of sup¬ 
port to national nominees; the other has heretofore supported such nomi¬ 
nees witliout any real condition. The former is known as the Indepen¬ 
dent or free Democracy: the latter as the Old-line Democracy—and many 
who act in the Old-line party hold the State platform very cheap, and sym- 
patliize strongly with those who are known in the other States as ‘ Hun¬ 
kers.’ There are more, however, with whom the principles of the State 
platform arc a cherished faith, and who of course sympathize more strongly 
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witli the Independent Democracy. Some two years ago, when no national 
election was pending, when the Old-line Democracy was in opposition to 
the national Administration, and of course not responsible for any pro¬ 
slavery action, many Independent Democrats—myself among them—sup¬ 
ported the Old-line nominations. At this election, the Old-line ticket 
was elected by a large majority over all opposition. Upon no other occa¬ 
sion, for many years, has the Old-line State ticket received an absolute 
majority.” 

A Senator inquired, “ How was it at the last presidential election ? ” 

Mr. Chase: “The Independent Democrats unanimously supported their 
own ticket, and the Baltimore nominees lacked fifteen thousand votes of 
an absolute majority. Well, there has been in New York a union of the 
Barnburners and Hunkers; and no small pains is taken at the other end 
of the Avenue and at this, to. cement and consolidate the union. We have 
witnessed a pretty careful distribution and adjustment of the offices with 
this view. How the attempt to harmonize these discordant elements by 
the potent infiuence of patronage will succeed, I cannot say. But we 
know it is made, and we know it is the most common thing in the world, 
when two parties or two sections of one party, having some common ob¬ 
jects, unite to form a majority over a third party hostile to those objects, 
to divide the offices which that majority has to fill, between the sections 
which compose it. Now, it so happened that in the Legislature of Ohio in 
1848-’49 no party had a majority. The Independent Democrats, it is true, 
were few in number; but the Old-line Democrats, though numerous, were 
not numerous enough to eflect any thing by themselves. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, that which was most natural took place: the Independent 
and Old-line Democrats united. But there was—and I am proud to say 
it—^no sacrifice of principle on either side. The Old-line Democrats voted 
for me because they knew me to be sound in the Democratic faith, though 
Independent in party action. The Independent Democrats voted for Old- 
line nominees for Supreme Judges, who, though they differed from them 
in party action, yet shared their general opposition to the extension and 
nationalization of slavery. Let the Senator make of this all he can. I see 
nothing in it to lament. I can appeal confidently to my whole course here 
to justify the confidence reposed in me. Nothing has transpired in the 
history of either of the eminent gentlemen, elected to other offices at the 
same time, to make the Independent Democrats regret the votes they cast 
for them. Many members of the Legislature who participated in those 
elections have since received distinguished proofs of public confidence; 
and a succession of Democratic victories instead of the succession of de¬ 
feats which had for years marked the previous history of the Democratic 
party, has attested the wisdom of the Old-line Democrats who recom¬ 
mended, or adopted, or approved the union. 

“ I do not so highly value a seat here that I would sacrifice one j ot or tittle 
of my personal independence to obtain or to retain it. Nor would I surrender 
any political principles to come or to remain here. It is very possible I may 
not be reelected. I shall have as little to regret in that event as any man. 
I am entirely willing, whenever the people of my State indicate that such 
is their pleasure, to retire from the scene. I have said on another occasion 
and to my Democratic constituents, that a private is not less acceptable to 
me than a public station. I said it sincerely and honestly. I have ever 
preferred, and all the acts of my life will prove it, action with a minority 
in defense of principles, to action with a majority and to any position 
which a majority can confer, in disregard of principles.” 





OHAPTEE XIII. 

MR. CHASE TAKES HIS SEAT EST THE SENATE—THIRTT-PIBST CON¬ 
GRESS—SLAVERY AGITATION—TAKES NO PART IN EEMOCRATIO 

CAUCUS-QUESTION OE SLAVERY IN THE DOMAIN ACQUIRED PROM 

MEXICO—APPLICATION OF CALIFOENIA FOR ADMISSION INTO 

THE UNION-^PROPOSAL OF COMPROMISE-SENATE COMMITTEE OF 

THIRTEEN—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE—^EXTRACTS FROM MR. 
chase’s SPEECH ON THE MATTERS INVOLVED IN THAT REPORT. 

nV/TK. CHASE was elected to the Senate on the 22d of Pebrn- 
ary, 1849, and took his seat as a member of that body on 
the 6th of March ensuing; the Senate being then in special ex¬ 
ecutive session for the transaction of business immediately neces¬ 
sary upon the accession of General Taylor to the presidency. 
Little else was done, except to debate the validity of the election 
of General Shields. It happened, however, that during this 
special session Pudolphus Dickinson, a member of the House 
from Ohio, died in Washington, and it devolved upon Mr. Chase 
to make the customary obituary address and move the customary 
resolutions; a task he performed, he says, very little to his own 
satisfaction. 

The first regular session of the Thirty-first Congress began 
on the 3d of December, 1849, in the midst of great political ex¬ 
citement and agitation not only in Congress, but throughout the 
whole country. “It is not to be denied,” said Mr. Webster;^ 
“ it is not to be denied that we live in the midst of strong agita¬ 
tions, and ai“e surrounded by dangers to our institutions of gov¬ 
ernment. The imprisoned winds are let loose. The East, the 

* In Ms celebrated speech of March 7, 1860. 
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"West, the North, and the stormy South, all comhiue to throw 
the whole ocean into commotion, to toss its billows to the skies, 
and to disclose its profonndest depths.” Nearly three weeks 
were spent in fruitless efforts to organize the House of Hepre- 
. sentatives, and an organization was at last effected only through 
proceedings of doubtful constitutionality. Pending this long 
struggle—which was frequently interrupted by scenes of great 
disorder and tumult—^the Senate did no other business than 
form the necessary standing committees (carefully ignoring Mr. 
Chase and Mr. Hale), and debate somewhat warmly the question 
of admitting Father Theobald Matthew, an Irish Eoman Cath¬ 
olic priest—a famous promoter of temperance and of known 
antislavery sentiments—^to the privileges of the floor. 

On his advent into the Senate Mr. Chase-found there Benton, 
Calhoun, Olay, Webster, Cass, Corwin, Bell, Berrien, and others 
of the great men of that generation of statesmen, and^ some 
whose names have since become historic—^Douglas, Jefferson 
Davis; James M. Mason and Hannibal Hamlin. Mr. Seward 
was a new member just elected by the Whigs of New York. 

Mr. Chase felt a great disinclination to take part in the de¬ 
bates ; a disinclination which arose as well from natural modesty 
and distrust of his own powers, as from a sense of inexperience 
and deference to the venerable men who surrounded him; and 
hence, though a constant attendant upon the sessions of the 
Senate, and deeply and anxiously interested in all the great mat¬ 
ters of legislation pending before it, he participated but little in 
the debates. 

He took no part in the caucuses of the Democratic members— 
being, as was said, “outside of a healthy organization”—and 
declined in any way to commit himself to their party further 
than to support their candidates in Ohio so long as the Demo¬ 
crats in that State maintained an antislavery position. He did 
not believe the union between the Independent or Free-Soil and 
Old-line Democracy likely to become effective or permanent until 
the latter, in national convention, should declare their freedom 
from pro-slavery domination, or should break the bonds of ad¬ 
hesion to the slave interest by an open separation. 

The year 1850 was an important and eventful one in the his¬ 
tory of the antislavery struggle. 



THE SLAVERY AGITATION OF 1850. 


It lias been observed in a former ebapter that tbe war witi^ 
Mexico and tbe consequent acquisition of vast territories from 
that country, bad given a new and widely-extended impulse to 
the agitation of tbe slavery question. Tbe South bad expected 
to profit from foreign acquisition by adding new States to tbe 
slavebolding portion of tbe United States; but tbat expectation 
was not reabzed. “ Surprise and disappointment have resulted 
of course,” said Mr. Webster. ^^In other words, it is obvious 
that tbe question wbicb bas so long harassed tbe country, and 
at times very seriously alarmed tbe minds of wise and good men, 
bas come upon us for a fresh discussion—^tbe question of slavery 
in these United States; ” slavery being one of those questions 
which are ever fresh though discussed for ages, and are never 
settled though settled regularly in every decade. 

The treaty of peace with Mexico bad been made in February, 
lS4:8, J)Rt irreconcilable differences of opinion in Congress had 
prevented tbe establishment of territorial governments in the 
newly-acquired domain. Tbe people of California, imwilling to 
await Federal action and sorely needing a fixed government, 
chose delegates to a Territorial Convention. This was in June, 
1849. Tbe convention met at Monterey, and formed a State 
constitution. This constitution contained an express prohibition 
of slavery. Of tbe members of tbe convention, some sixteen 
were natives and bad been residents of the slavebolding States; 
twenty-two were from tbe non-slavebolding States, and tbe re¬ 
maining ten members were either native Californians or old set¬ 
tlers in tbat country. Tbe prohibition of slavery was made by 
the unanimous voice of tbe whole body. 

But disappointment touching the newly-acquired domain was 
not tbe only cause of irritation to tbe South. Antisla\^ery had 
grown to be dangerously aggressive. Petitions \vere presented 
in Congress from , all parts of tbe Mortb, praying not only for 
the positive exclusion of slavery from the new Territories, but 
for its abolition in tbe District of Columbia, for its abolition in 
all places within tbe jurisdiction of tbe General Government, 
for tbe interdiction of tbe slave-trade upon the bigb-seas and 
between tbe States, for tbe repeal of the fugitive slave law. Tbe 
Legislature of IsTew York solemnly resolved tbat to admit slavery 
into Uew Mexico would be revolting to tbe spirit of tbe age. 
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Yermont declared slavery to be a crime; ^ and several Northern 
States instructed their Senators to vote for slavery restriction. 
These things excited a real fear and alarm in the South, and 
strongly indicated to the people of that section not only the loss 
of their political equality in the national councils, but the ultimate 
destruction of their slave-property. 

Some scheme of “ adjustment ’’ was demanded, therefore, by 
the South. The admission of California was strenuously resisted, 
unless accompanied by compensation for the exclusion of slavery 
from its borders. 

Mr. Olay on the 29th of January, 1850, had introduced into 
the Senate a series of resolutions covering the whole ground of 

^ Mr. Chase’s views on slavery, almost immediately upon his appearance in the 
Senate, became the subject of severe comment by Southern Senators. His first 
remarks at any length were upon the resolutions of the Legislature of Vermont, 
presented by Mr. Upham of that State, early in January, 1850. These resolutions 
denounced slavery as a crime and a sore evil upon the lody politic^ and were very 
bitterly and specially censured by Mr. Mason, of Virginia, and Mr. Butler, of South 
Carolina, and by some others. These voted for printing the resolutions in order, as 
they said, that the Southern people might see the growth of antislavery sentiment 
in the North. They said they wanted such denunciations put upon the public rec¬ 
ords, that when “ that issue came which aU patriots and lovers of the Union should 
avoid,” it would appear what sort of vituperation had been heaped upon the South, 
not by fanatics only, but by sovereign States. To this Mr. Chase replied; agreeing 
with Mr. Butler that the people of the South should be distinctly informed as to 
Northern sentiment. It was his opinion, however, that the way to an amicable solu¬ 
tion of the slavery question did not lie through crimination and recrimination, but 
in a clear and candid imderstanding of the positions on both sides. But he thought 
it due to the people of Ohio to say that no menace of disunion, no resolves tending 
toward disunion, nor intimations of the probability of disunion in any form, should 
move him from the path judgment and conscience told him he ought to pursue. He 
added that he wished ta observe an entire respect for the rights of all the people 
and of all the States in the Union. To this Mr. Butler answered that while the Ohio 
Senator admonished the cultivation of harmony, and tendered homilies on the value 
of the Union, he had avowed doctrines which would seem to aim at the disfranchise¬ 
ment of the Southern section of the country. “ I cannot allow him to preach mod¬ 
eration,” said Mr. Butler, “ when I know he has, with others, ultimate designs—de¬ 
signs which I will not allow him to disguise under forms and professions of modera¬ 
tion.” And these “ ultimate designs ” Mr. Butler found shadowed at length in Mr. 
Chase’s letter to Breslin, which he caused to be read in open Senate as the proof! 

Mr. Chase uniformly voted for the reception of all petitions presented in the Sen¬ 
ate; among others for one praying for a dissolution of the Union—saying in respect 
to it, however, that of course Congress had no constitutional power to grant such a 
prayer; but that to refuse to receive the petition would be an infringement—an 
invasion—of the constitutional right of the people to present their grievances. 
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controversy between the sections, and proposing measures for 
their settlement. Pending the discussion of these—on the 13th 
of February—^the President communicated to both Houses au¬ 
thenticated copies of the constitution of the proposed new State 
of California. 

Mr. Chase was earnestly opposed to any scheme of compro¬ 
mise, and following the lead of Mr. Benton had sought to keep 
the question of the admission of California free from complica¬ 
tion with other questions properly affecting slavery. He was 
opposed of course to the formation of a compromise committee. 
He could see no good result to come from it; it would not in¬ 
spire confidence nor command respect. “ I do not believe,’’ he 
said, that it will be esteemed in future times a creditable dis¬ 
tinction to have been, in the year of grace 1850, a member of 
any committee by whose intervention or by whose non-interven¬ 
tion free territory was subjected to the blight of slavery.” 

But the predominating temper of the Senate bore down all 
opposition, and a committee was ordered; thirteen in number, 
all ^^conservatives” on the subject of slavery; six from the 
North and six from the South, with Mr. Clay as chairman. The 
committee was formed on the 19th of April and reported the 
result of its deliberations on the 8th of May, in a paper carefully 
and elaborately drawn, and covering all the points of controversy 
in detail. It submitted “views and recommendations” which 
embodied in substance the material parts of the resolutions of 
Mr. Clay offered on the 29th of January. The recommenda¬ 
tions of the committee were: 1. That when additional States— 
one or more—^formed out of Texas, should apply for admission 
into the Union, good faith would require that they should be 
admitted; 2. That California should forthwith be admitted with 
the boundaries she had proposed; 3. That territorial govern¬ 
ments should be established in Utah and New Mexico, without 
the Wilmot proviso, embracing all the territory not included in 
the boundaries of California; 4. The combination of these two 
last-mentioned measures in one bill; 5. The establishment of 
the western and northern boundary of Texas, and the exclusion 
from her jurisdiction of all New Mexico, with the grant to Texas 
of a pecuniary equivalent, and the section for that purpose to be 
incorporated in the bill admitting Cahfomia and establishing 
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territorial govermnents for TJtali and New Mexico ; 6. More 
effectual enactments of law to secure tlie prompt delivery of 
persons bound to service or labor in one State, under tlie laws 
thereof, who escape into another State; Y. Abstaining from 
abolishing slavery, but under a heavy penalty prohibiting the 
slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 

Upon the principal matters involved in this report, Mr. 
Chase had already, on the 26th and 2Yth of March, in a speech 
occupying a portion of each of those two days, stated his views 
at length, and with great care. He had rapidly sketched the 
rise of the American Government and the American Union, so 
far as their relations to American slavery were involved, from 
their origin in the association of 1YY4 to the establishment of 
the Constitution of 1Y87. “ One spirit pervaded,” he said, “ and 
one principle controlled all the action of the framers of the 
republic—a spirit of profound reverence for the rights of man 
as man—the principle of the perfect equality of men before the 
law. 

^^And what has been the result,” he asked, ^^of the sub¬ 
version of the original policy of slavery restriction and discour¬ 
agement, and the substitution—^in disregard of the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution—of the opposite policy ? Why, in¬ 
stead of six slave States—^for I do not reckon among the slave 
States New York or New Jersey, in both of which emancipation 
was expected in 1Y87, and soon after actually took place—instead 
of six slave States we have fifteen; instead of a majority of 
free States, we have an equal number of slave and free; instead 
of seven hundred thousand slaves we have three millions; in¬ 
stead of a property estimate of them at ten millions of dollars, 
we hear them rated at a thousand millions and even fifteen 
himdi'ed millions; instead of slavery being regarded as a curse, 
a reproach, a blight, an evil, a wrong, a sin, we are now told that 
it is the most stable foundation of our institutions; the haj^piest 
relation that labor can sustain to capital; a blessing to both 
races, black and white, and to the master and the slave. 

This is a great and a sad change. If it goes on, the spirit 
of liberty must at length be extinguished, and a despotism will 
be formed under the foimis of free institutions.” ^ 

^ He here paid a beautiful tribute to the memory of Thomas Jefferson: “ I do 
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He denied tlie doctrine that an equilibrium between the 
slavebolding and the non-slavebolding sections of the country, 
at any time bad been or at any time should be an approved 
feature of our political system. The doctrine was a recent one; 
never thought of till we began to create slave States acquired 
from foreign powers. It was alien to the original policy of 
the Government, and inconsistent with the interests and the 
duty of the country. Nor was it true, either, that slavery and 
freedom were entitled to equal regard in the administration of 
the Government. The argument is, that the States are equal; 
that each State has an equal right with every other State to de¬ 
termine for itself what shall be the character of its domestic in¬ 
stitutions, and therefore that every right acquired under the laws 

not know,” he said, “ that any monument has been erected over the grave- of 
Jefferson.” 

Mr. Mason, of' Virginia, said that there had been—a granite obelisk. 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Mr. Chase; “ no monumental marble bears a nobler 
name.” 

Mr. Seward said: “ The inscription is, ^Here was buried Thomas Jefferson^ Author 
of the Declaration of American Didependence^ of the Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom^ and Father of the University of Virginia,"* ” 

“ It is an appropriate inscription,” said Mr. Chase, “ and worthily commemorates 
distinguished services. But if a stranger from some foreign land should ask me for 
the monument of Jefferson, I could not take him to Virginia and bid him look on a 
granite obelisk, however admirable in its proportions or its inscriptions. I would 
ask him to go with me beyond the Alleghanies, into the midst of the broad North¬ 
west, and would say to him— 

‘ Si monumentum quaoris, circumspice! ’ 

‘ Behold, sir, on every side his monument! These thronged cities, these flourishing 
villages, these cultivated fields ; these million happy homes of prosperous freemen; 
these churches, these schools, these asylums for the unfortunate and the helpless ; 
these institutions of education, religion and humanity;—these great States—great 
in their present resources, but greater far in the mighty energies by which the re¬ 
sources of the future are to be developed: these, these are the monuments of 
Jefferson. His memorial is over all our Western land: 

‘ Our veriest rill, our mightiest river. 

Roll migling with his fame forever.’ 

“ But what monument,” he asked, “ should be erected to those whose mis¬ 
applied talents, energy and perseverance, have procured, or whose compromising 
timidity has permitted, the reversal of the policy of Jefferson? What inscription 
should commemorate the acts of those who have surrendered vast territories to 
slavery; who have disappointed the expectations of the fathers of the republic; 
who have prepared for our country the dangers and difficulties which are now around 
and upon us ? It is not for me to say what that inscription should be.” 
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of any State must be protected and enforced in the national 
Territories as in tbe States whose laws conferred it. But the 
argument does not warrant the conclusion. It is true that the 
States are entirely and absolutely equal; it is true that each 
State, except where restrained by constitutional provisions, may 
form its domestic institutions according to its own pleasure,— 
but it is not true that every right derived from State law can 
be carried beyond the State into the Territories or elsewhere; 
—it is not true, for example, that if a State chooses to authorize 
slaveholding within its limits, Congress is therefore bound to 
authorize slaveholding in the Territories. It is no more true 
than that a bank, chartered by the laws of a particular State, 
would have a right under that law to establish branches in the 
Territories, although the national Government might be con¬ 
stitutionally incompetent to legalize banking. Slavery depends 
entirely for its existence and continuance on the local law. Be¬ 
yond the sphere of the operation of such law, no man can be 
compelled to submit to the condition of a slave, except by mere 
unauthorized force.” 

It was in the light of these general principles that he pro¬ 
ceeded to consider the matters involved in the resolutions of 
Mr. Clay of the 29th of January. He protested ’ against coup¬ 
ling the question of the admission of California with other 
questions, and declared his opposition to the appointment of the 
committee to submit a plan of compromise. He objected to the 
postponement of the admission of the new State, that territorial 
bills for the organization of Utah and ISTew Mexico might have 
precedence. The country would regard such postponement as a 
concession to the demand for the extension of slavery into free 
Territories. The design was palpable enough. Ho such con¬ 
cession would ever receive the sanction of his vote. With re¬ 
spect to the admission of new States to be formed out of Texas, 
and the adjustment of the Texan boundary and the assumption 
by the United States of the Texan debt, he thought those ques¬ 
tions had been brought prematurely into the discussion; that 
whatever might be the true construction of the resolutions of 
annexation (of Texas), or their obligatory force under the con¬ 
stitution, there was no necessity to be immediately active in 
carving a new State out of Texas; and that there was no gi'eat 
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reason for appreLension that Texas woiild soon propose to 
divide herself if Congress did not meddle with the matter. As 
for the Texan debt, he preferred to leave that where the resolu¬ 
tions of annexation left it—with Texas. 

Three other propositions ]\fr. Chase considered together. 
These were : 1. That slavery in the District of Columbia ought 
not to be abolished, except with the consent of the people of the 
District and of Maryland; 2. That the slave-trade in the Dis¬ 
trict ought to be abolished; 3. That Congress had no power to 
prohibit the slave-trade among the States. 

In the first proposition he could not concur. I have already 
said that in my judgment the Constitution confers on Congress 
no power to enforce the absolute subjection of one man to the 
disposal of another man as property. It is my opinion that all 
legislation adopted or enacted by Congress for enforcing that 
condition ought to be repealed whether in this District or else¬ 
where. I listened with great pleasure to the emnhatic declara¬ 
tion of the Senator from Kent, 

of slavery by Congress, that he VVUU.i.U. j-tv/ r v uv ^XKJjJCL^CibK! 
wrongs! "What wrongs ? Why, sir, those wrongs, multiplied 
and complicated, which are summed up in one word— Slavery. 
And where is the warrant for this comprehensive condemnation 
of slavery ? It is found in that Law —to assert the supremacy 
of which here seems to some so censurable—^that law of sublimer 
origin and more awful sanction than any human code, written in 
ineffaceable characters upon every heart of man, which con¬ 
demns all injustice and all oppression as a violation of that in¬ 
junction which commands us to do unto others as we would that 
others should do unto us. 

^^If the Senator from Kentucky was right—and who did 
not feel that he was right ?—in saying that he would give 
no vote io joroj}agcote wrongs^ am I not right in saying tliat I 
will give no vote to joerjpetuate wrongs? —I will give no vote 
for the continuance of slavery in this District. . . . The power 
of exclusive legislation over the District is confided to us. "We 
are hound to use it so as to estahlish justice and secure the bless¬ 
ings of liberty to all within its reach.” 

He expressed it as his belief that Congress might constitu¬ 
tionally prohibit the slave-trade among the States. And wliy 
8 
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slioiild not Congress proMbit this traffic ? We bear mncb of tbe 
crnelty of tbe African slave-trade. Onr laws denounce against 
those engaged in it tbe pxmisbment of death. Is it less crnel^ 
less deserving of punishment, to tear fathers, mothers, children, 
from their homes and each other, in Maryland and Yirginia, 
and transport them to the markets of Louisiana and Mississippi ? 
If there be a difference in cruelty and wrong, is it not in favor 
of the African and against the American slave-trade ? Why, 
then, should we be guilty of the inconsistency of abolishing that 
by the sternest prohibition, and continuing this under the sanc¬ 
tion of national law ? ” 

Touching the proposition to make more effectual provision 
for the extradition of fugitive slaves, he inquired where in the 
Constitution power was conferred upon Congress to legislate' 
on the subject % I know,” he said, to what clause I shall be 
referred. I know I shall be told that ^ no person held to service 
or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, shall, in conse¬ 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from 
such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom said service or labor may be due.’ But this 
clause contains no grant of legislative power to Congress. . . . 
The clause is one of compact; and if this opinion be correct, the 
power of legislation and the duty of legislation must be with 
the States, and not with Congress.” 

When Mr. Butler asked, if some of the States refused to 
pass laws to comply with the obligation of the compact, where 
the remedy was ? ” Mr. Chase answered distinctly and without 
equivocation, that he knew of no remedy where a State re¬ 
fused to perform the stipulation. ^^The obligation of the 
compact, and the extent of the compact are, as in every 
other case of treaty stipulation, matters which address them¬ 
selves exclusively to the good faith and sound judgment of 
the parties to it. . . . I repeat that the clause in relation 
to fugitives from labor is a clause of compact. For many 
years after the adoption of the Constitution it was so regarded. 
It was not much discussed, and the limits of the respective 
powers of the State and Federal Governments under it were 
not very accurately settled. But nearly all the States legis¬ 
lated under it, and provided such methods for the extradition of 
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fugitives as they deemed consistent with the security of the 
personal rights of their own citizens. . . . 

But if it be granted that Congress has the power to legis¬ 
late, are we bound to exercise it? "We have power,, without 
question, to enact a bankrupt law, but no one proposes such a 
law; and if proposed, no one would feel bound to vote for it 
simply because we have power to enact it. "We have power to 
declare war; but to declare war without just cause, would be 
not a duty but a crime. The power to provide by law for the 
extradition of fugitives is not conferred by any express grant. 
We have it, if we have it at aU, as an implied power, and the 
implication which gives it to us is, to say the least, remote and 
doubtful. We are not bound to exercise it. We are bound, 
indeed, not to exercise it, unless with great caution and with 
careful regard, not merely to the alleged right sought to be 
secured, but to every other right which may be affected by it. 
Were the power as clear as the power co coin money or regulate 
commerce, still it should not be exercised to the prejudice of any 
right which the Constitution guarantees. We are not prepared, 
I hope, and I trust we never shall be prepared, to give the sanc¬ 
tion of the American Senate to the bill and the amendments 
now upon our table—a bill which authorizes and requires the 
appointment of two hundred and sixty-one commissioners, and 
an indefinite number of other officers, to catch runaway slaves 
in the State of Ohio; which punishes humanity as a crime; 
which authorizes seizure without process, trial without a jury, 
and consignment to slavery beyond the limits of the State with¬ 
out opportunity of defense and upon ex-;p€i/rte testimony. Cer¬ 
tainly no such bill can receive my vote.” 

He argued at length the question of slavery in the Territo¬ 
ries, contending that the possibility of its entrance ought to be 
excluded by a positive prohibition. He paid some particular 
attention to the doctrine of Mr. Webster that physical law had 
excluded it from Utah and New Mexico. “ Is it true,” he asked, 
“ that any law of physical geography will protect the new Terri¬ 
tories from the curse of slavery ? Peonism was there under the 
Mexican law, and if peonism were not there to warn us what 
may be expected if slavery be not prohibited, could we, as rational 
legislators, find an excuse in the physical circumstances of the 
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coimtry for abandoning the [Wilmot] proYiso ? It is said to be 
^ A.siatic in formation and scenery.^ Are tbere no slaves in Asia ? 
Ent the soil is cultivated by ' irrigation.’ Well, will this fact, if 
it be a fact, that the sun shines from a cloudless shy, and waters 
to refresh the earth must be drawn from the streams which 
snow-capped hiHs supply: will this exclude slavery? But the 
lands are poor. Sir, who hnows that ? ]\Iuch of the vast region 
over which we are to extend territorial government is wholly 
unexplored. In other parts there is, as everywhere else, good 
land and poor land. Certainly there are mines, and in no em¬ 
ployment has slave-labor been more commonly or more profitably 
used. Let us take care that we do not deceive ourselves, or mis¬ 
lead others. Neither soil, nor climate, nor physical formation, 
nor degrees of latitude, will exclude slavery from any country. 
Can any gentleman name a degree of latitude beyond which 
slavery has not gone, or any description of country to which it 
has not, at some time, found access ? ” 

He concluded thus: “ Honesty is the best policy; justice the 
highest expediency; and principle the only proper basis of union 
in a political organization. Holding fast as I do to democratic 
principles; believing firmly that all men are created equal, and 
are endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights to life and 
liberty, I desire to see those principles carried out boldly, ear¬ 
nestly, resolutely, in the practical administration of affairs. I 
wish to see the powers of this Grovernment exercised for the 
great objects which the Constitution indicates—^for the perfec¬ 
tion of our Union; for the establishment of justice; for the 
common defense; for the security of liberty. 

. . . . «^e of the West are in the habit of looking upon 
the Union as we look upon the arch of heaven, without a thought 
that it can ever decay or fall. With equal reverence we regard 
the great Ordinance of Freedom, under whose benign infiuence, 
within little more than half a century, a wilderness has been 
converted into an empire. Ohio, the eldest born of the Consti¬ 
tution and the Ordinance, cleaves and will cleave faithfully to 
both. And now that the time has come when vast accessions 
of free territory demand the application of those principles of 
the Ordinance, to which she is indebted for her prosperity and 
power, to guard them against the blighting influenc*e of slavery, 
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she will insist that the same protection shall be extended to the 
Territories which was extended to her. 

“ITor are these the sentiments of Ohio alone. They are the • 
sentiments of the people thronghont the free States. Here and 
there the arts or the fears of politicians or capitalists may sup¬ 
press their utterance—^bnt they hve and will live in the hearts 
of the masses. There is no great and real change in those 
opinions and convictions which placed a majority pledged to 
free soil in the other wing of the Capitol. It may be, however, 
that yon will succeed here in sacrificing the claims of freedom 
by some settlement carried through the forms of legislation. 
But the people will unsettle your settlement. It may be that 
you will determine that the Territories shall not be secured by 
law against the ingress of slavery. The people will reverse your 
determination. It may be that you will succeed in burying the 
Ordinance of Freedom. But the people will write upon its 
tomb, Besurgam —^ I shall rise again ’—and the same history 
which records its resurrection may also inform posterity that 
they who fancied they had killed the proviso, had only com¬ 
mitted political suicide.’’ 



CHAPTEE XIV. 


BILLS SUBMITTED BY THE SEHATE COMMITTEE OF THIRTEEN—^KOJST- 
INTERVENTIOH WITH SLAVERY IH THE TERRITORIES—^JEFFER- 
SOK DAVIs’s PROPOSITION — COUNTER - PROPOSITION BY MR. 

CHASE—SPEECH OF MR. CHASE ON THE SUBJECT-^THE TEXAS 

BOUNDARY—FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT OF 1850—^MR. CHASERS OP¬ 
POSITION TO IT—^ADOPTION OF THE COMPROMISE OF 1850- 

A COMPLETE AND FINAL ADJUSTMENT ’’-^MR. SUMNER^S 

ADVENT INTO THE SENATE—^INTRODUCTION BY MR. DOUGLAS 
OF THE BILL ORGANIZING A TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN 
NEBRASKA. 

T he Senate committee of thirteen, along with, their report, 
submitted hills designed to carry into effect their several 
recommendations—alleging at the same time that they “had 
endeavored to present a comprehensive plan of adjustment, which, 
removing all causes of existing excitement and agitation, leaves 
none to divide the country and disturb the general harmony.’’ 

The accompanying bills were really six in number—1. For the 
admission of California; 2. For the organization of a territorial 
government in Utah; 3. For the organization of a territorial gov¬ 
ernment in Hew Mexico; and 4. Establishing the boundaries of 
Texas—^these four different measures being included, however, 
in one bill of thirty-nine sections. A fifth made further pro¬ 
vision for the return of fugitive slaves, and the sixth abolished 
the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 

Slavery in Utah and FTew Mexico was thus disposed of in'' 
the hills organizing those Territories : “ The legislative power 
of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of legisla- 
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tion consistent witli the Constitution of the United States and 
tlie provisions of tins act; but no law shall be passed .interfer¬ 
ing with the primary disposal of the soil, nor in respect to Afri¬ 
can slavery.” It will be observed,” said the committee, ^Hhat 
the bill for establishing these two Territories omits the Wilmot 
proviso on the one hand, and on the other makes no provision 
for the introduction of slavery into any part of them. That 
proviso has been the fruitful source of (hstraction and agitation. 
If it were adopted a^d applied to any Territory, it would cease 
to have any obligatory force so soon as such Territory were 
admitted as a State into the Union .... The true principle 
which ought to regulate the action of Congress in forming ter¬ 
ritorial governments for each newly-acquired domain is to 
refrain from all legislation on the subject in the Territory 
acquired, so long as it retains the territorial form of govern¬ 
ment—^leaving it to people of such Territory, when they have 
attained to a condition which entitles them to admission as a 
State, to decide for themselves the question of the allowance or 
prohibition of domestic slavery.” 

Leading Southern Senators were unwilling, however, to 
acquiesce in these views and recommendations of Mr. Clay and 
his associates; but sought a distinct recognition of the right to 
hold slaves in the new Territories. Mr. Jefferson Davis pro¬ 
posed to so amend the committee’s bill as to prevent the terri¬ 
torial Legislature from passing any law interfering with rights 
of property growing out of the institution of African slavery as 
it exists in any of the States of this Union.” This was a bold 
and sufficiently plain proposition; but it became almost imme¬ 
diately apparent that it could not command a majority of the 
Senators. The powerful voice of Mr. Clay was promptly 
against it. I cannot vote,” he said, “ to convert a Territory 
already free into a slave Territory.” 

Mr. Jefferson Davis proposed to modify his proposition, and 
moved as an amendment, “that nothing contained in the bill 
should be construed to prevent the territorial Legislature from 
passing such laws as may be necessary for the protection of 
rights of property of any kind which may have been or may 
be hereafter, conformably to the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, held in or introduced into such Territory.” 
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This amendment covered the doctrine of non-interven- 
tion,” as-Mr. Davis said, thongh at the same time he alleged 
that by the adoption of it the Senate would recognize—^by 
strong implication at least—^the existence of slavery in the Ter¬ 
ritories ; that at any rate it would recognize the constitutional 
right of slaveholders to carry their slaves into the Territories 
and hold them there, and enjoy the fruits of their labor; rather 
a remarkable kind of non'-intervention. And upon this propo- 
sition, susceptible of such a construction,, Mr. Davis said he 
sought a distinct expression of sentiment on the part of all the 
Senators. 

Mr. Chase said he felt it exceedingly desirable to have some 
proposition to vote upon which should have the same meaning 
in all parts of the country, which was not the case with that of 
the Senator from Mississippi. Some Senators agreed with the 
author in his conclusion touching its import, and some denied 
it. He wished to exclude that conclusion, and offered an 
amendment which he thought would effect that purpose, and 
upon which he desired a vote. His amendment provided, that 
nothing contained in the act should be construed as authorizing 
or permitting the introduction of slavery or the holding of per¬ 
sons as property in the said Territory.’’ • 

Several Senators, in a breath, declared this to be nothing 
other than the Wilmot proviso. 

It is not the Wilmot proviso,” said Mr. Chase. The bill 
reported by the committee contained an express prohibition of 
territorial legislation in respect to African slavery. It so hap¬ 
pens that hardly any two Senators who have spoken on the sub¬ 
ject of that prohibition have agreed as to its import, and it was 
for the purpose of fixing a construction that the Senator from 
Mississippi offered his amendment, which provides that the ter¬ 
ritorial Legislature shall neither introduce nor exclude slavery, 
but shall have power to legislate for the protection of property 
of every kind which may be introduced or held conformably to 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. 

What does this language mean ? Shall we advance a sin¬ 
gle step toward a clear and unambiguous declaration of legisla¬ 
tive intention if we adopt this amendment ? Undoubtedly the 
intent would be clear enough if we all agreed that the terms 
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proj^erty of every hind held within or brought into the Terri¬ 
tories in conformity with the Constitution and la/ws of the 
United States^ inclnded property in slaves. Ent we are not so 
agreed,” and lie liad offered an amendment wMch. met and neg¬ 
atived the proposition of Mr. Davis, ^Hhat the right to carry 
slaves into the Territory, and hold and dispose of them there, is 
covered and secured either by the Senator’s amendment or by 
the original clause as reported by the committee. Those Sena¬ 
tors who think that under the original provision of the bffl or 
under the amendment, slaves may be introduced into the Terri¬ 
tory or persons held there as property—^who see nothing unde¬ 
sirable in that result—^will of course vote against my restrictive 
proposition. But I do not see how any Senator can refuse to 
vote for it, who holds the opinion—^frequently expressed here 
—^that neither the original clause nor the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi, when rightly construed, will warrant 
slavery in the Territories, or who is unwilling to see slavery 
established there as the effect and result of legislation here. 
Such a vote will only give expression and effect to the professed 
wish and purpose of such a Senator. It will not be a vote for 
the 'prohibition of slavery in the Territories. It will be a vote 
that slavery shall not be established there by the bill or the 
amendment, under a construction which many Senators insist 
upon as the true one, and which—^there is some reason to feel 
—^may be held to be the true one by the judiciary as now con¬ 
stituted.” 

The debate which followed upon this proposed amendment 
of Mr. Chase to the amendment of Mr. Davis—^participated in 
by Clay, Webster, Cass, Davis, Douglas, and others—was impor¬ 
tant, as fixing the sense in which the committee’s clause on 
slavery, in the territorial bills, was interpreted by Senators. 
Mr. Douglas expressed the prevailing sentiment. Said that Sen¬ 
ator : He ” (alluding to Mr. Jefferson Davis) desires an amend¬ 
ment which he thinks will recognize the institution of slavery 
in the new Territories as it is now existing in this country. I do 
not believe that it exists there now by law. I believe it is pro¬ 
hibited by law there at this time, and the effect if not the object 
of his amendment would be to introduce slavery by law into a 
country from which I think a large majority of this Senate are 
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of opioioii it is now excluded, and lie calls upon us to introduce 
it there. The Senator from Kentucky, who brought forward 
this compromise, tells us that ‘ he never can give a vote hy which 
he will introduce slavery where it does not exist.’ Other Sena¬ 
tors have declared the same thing, to an extent which authorizes 
ns to assume that a majority of this Senate will never extend 
slavery hy law into territory now free.” 

The question on the adoption of the amendment of Mr. 
Chase showed twenty-five Senators in its favor and thirty against 
it—among the latter Mr. Douglas and Mr. Webster. The amend¬ 
ment of Mr. Davis met a like fate—^twenty-five Senators voting 
aye and thirty voting no. 

* Touching the Texas boundary question, Mr. Chase declared 
that he had no disposition to take from Texas a foot nor an inch 
which rightfully belonged to her; but I have regarded from 
the beginning,” he said, ^^this question of boundary as one to be 
adjusted—since the IJnited States now stands in the place of 
Mexico—^by some fair and competent tribunal. I have been 
willing to leave it to commissioners^ and have voted for proposi¬ 
tions intended to effect that object. I bave been willing to com¬ 
mit its decision to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
it seemed to me that—organized as we all know that court to 
he—^nothing more than this could be desired hy the advocates 
of the Texas claim. Certainly the absence of all bias against 
the claim on the part of that tribunal will not be doubted. If 
neither of these modes of terminating the dispute should prove 
acceptable to Texas, I would—^for one—consent cheerfully to 
refer the whole matter to the arbitrament of intelligent and dis¬ 
interested individuals, whether Americans or foreigners. But 
in either case the question submitted should be the question of 
boundary, to be determined as a matter of law and fact, upon 
the acknowledged principles applicable to such cases.” ^ 

^ The claim on behalf of Texas was, that all the territory lying north and east 
of the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, belonged to her by a “ good legal 
title, acquired previous to her admission into the Union, and rested not only upon 
the right of revolution, exercised at the time of the revolt against Mexico, but upon 
treaty stipulations also, and was therefore a part of the original territory.” 

The territory thus claimed to belong to Texas was of an average width of one 
hundred miles throughout its whole area, and was nearly two thousand miles long, 
and contained within its bosom some twenty populous towns and villages, whose 
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Mr. Chase’s opposition to the fugitive slave hill of Mr. Ma¬ 
son (for the bill reported by the committee of thirteen received 
little or no consideration) was very earnest. 

The bill of Mr. Mason contained some extraordinary features, 
as a brief recapitulation will show: 

It provided for the appointment of not more than three 
commissioners in each county in the United States and in the 
organized Territories/ who were authorized to administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and hear and determine all cases arising 
imder the provisions of the act itself, relating to the arrest and 
return of fugitive slaves, concurrent with the jurisdiction con¬ 
ferred by the act upon the judges of the Circuit and District 
Courts of the United States, severally and collectively, in term- 
time and vacation; and to grant certificates under authority of 
which fugitive slaves might be removed out of the State by 
their claimants. The marshals and deputy-marshals of United 
States courts were put at the command of these commissioners, 
and in addition they were authorized to appoint any number of 
suitable persons” to execute the warrants and processes issued 
by them in pursuance of the act; and authority was conferred 
upon the commissioners and the ^‘suitable persons” appointed 
by them, to summon and call to their aid the by-standers, or 
j^osse Gomitatus of the proper county, when necessary to insure a 
faithful observance of the clause of the Constitution referred to 
(that touching the delivery of fugitives from labor or service); 

and all good citizens are hereby commanded to aid and assist 
in the prompt and efficient execution of this law, whenever their 

people—as the opponents of T^xas alleged—^had never seen a Texan officer nor 
obeyed any other than Mexican laws. These opponents claimed further, that all 
this vast and important country had been conquered by the armies of the United 
States, and that the United States had acquired title to it by paying to Mexico its 
full value in money. 

It is historically true, no doubt, that Texas had never exercised undisputed acts of 
sovereignty in that territory, but she had asserted her claim to its sovereignty under 
circumstances of great and ttagic interest. 

The question of the right to this immense extent of country was one of deep 
interest in its relations to the pending struggle on the subject of slavery. Texas 
asserted her claim even to the point of raising an army to enforce it as against the 
United States, though at the same moment the United States were supporting an 
army upon her frontier for the protection of her people against the Indians. 

* This was the provision in the bill originally presented in the Senate, January 
4, 1850, but afterward modified as to the number of the commissioners. 
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services may be reqtiired.” The claimant was authorized to 
pursue and seize fugitives either npon a duly-issued process or 
without process, where that could be done; and npon being 
taken before a court or commissioner, it became the duty of that 
officer to hear and determine the case in a summary manner, 
and upon satisfactory proof of the identity of the fugitive and 
that the alleged service or labor was really owing, to issue to the 
claimant a certificate setting forth the facts, and authorizing the 
claimant to use the force proper and necessary to remove the 
fugitive; this certificate to be final and conclusive in all respects. 
And m no trial or hearing under the act was the testimony of 
the fugitive to be admitted in evidence. Any person who should 
knowingly or willingly obstruct, hinder, or prevent the arrest of 
a fugitive slave; or who should rescue or attempt to rescue a 
fugitive slave; or who should aid or abet or assist a fugitive 
slave, directly or indirectly, to escape; or who should harbor or 
conceal a fugitive slave, so as to prevent discovery or arrest of 
such fugitive slave, after notice or knowledge that the person was 
a fugitive slave—was to be subject to a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars and'imprisonment not exceeding six months; 
and, moreover, was to forfeit and pay to the party losing the 
fugitive, by way of civil damages, the sum of one thousand dol¬ 
lars, precisely. The fees of the commissioner were to be ten 
dollars in each case where a certificate authorizing the removal 
of the fugitive was delivered to the claimant; and only five dol¬ 
lars in cases where, in the opinion of the commissioner, the proof 
was not sufficient to warrant the delivery of such certificate. 

This bill was denounced in the ISTorth with great vehemence 
by journals and men of all parties, and by none more conspicu¬ 
ously than by Democratic newspapers in Ohio. It was declared 
to be an insult and a menace upon the Northern people; that 
it transformed them from freemen into a nation of slave-catchers; 
that it offered bribes to public officers; that it abrogated the 
right of trial by jury; that it was a dangerous attack upon the 
personal liberty of every citizen of a free State; that, in a word, 
it was a “ bill of abominations.” 

Mr. Chase opposed the bill with peculiar and persevering 
earnestness. It seems to be taken for granted,” he said with 
a good deal of bitterness, that but one class of rights are to be 
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regarded by ns—tbe rights of masters. ... I do not beKeve 
that a slaye-claimant can go into any State of this Union, and 
seize a person under the protection of its laws, and npon mere 
assertion that the person seized is a fugitive from service, carry 
him off without process by private force. I deny utterly that 
such a proceeding is warranted by the Constitution.” He de¬ 
clared that such an enactment must lead to the most serious (hffi- 
culties; that it would stir up tumult; that so far from making 
slave-property more secure, it would surely make it less so. 
This latter declaration Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, conceded 
to be true. He offered an amendment to the bill denying the 
right of reclamation in the Territories of the Union, and con¬ 
fining it to cases of escape from one State into another State. 

If slaveholding is condemned by the law of Nature, as the de¬ 
cisions of the courts even of slave States declare it is; if slavery 
is a local institution, created by State law and dependent upon 
State law for its continuance and existence, let us act upon this 
principle as if we believed in it, and declare that slavery cannot 
be extended beyond State jurisdiction, and deny to its support 
the power of the national Government in the Territories.” For 
this amendment there was a solitary vote; that of Mr. Chase 
himself! and forty-one Senators voted against it—^including 
Hamlin, afterward Yice-President of the United States, and 
Dayton, afterward minister to the court of France. He offered 
another amendment, the effect of which would be—if adopted— 
to adjinit a trial by jury upon the question whether an alleged 
fugitive really owed service in another State. Claims of right 
in the services of individuals found under the protection of the 
laws of a free State, he declared, ought to be investigated in the 
same manner as other claims of right, and the defense to the 
claim to the custody and service of any man ought to be as free 
from embarrassment as any other defense against any other 
claim. “ If the most ordinary controversy,” he said, “ involving 
a contested claim to twenty dollars must be decided by a jury, 
surely a controversy which involves the right of a man to his 
liberty, should have a similar trial.” But of course his amend¬ 
ment was rejected, and in a very summary way too. 

At last all the measures recommended by the committee be¬ 
came laws, though not in the forms in which they were recom- 
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mended. Tliey were intended to compose tlie whole slavery agita¬ 
tion ; to be a complete and final adjustment of all the questions 
growing out of the subject. A number of the friends of the 
measures signed a compactj pledging themselves to vote for no 
man for any office who would in any way renew the agitation. 
Among these were Henry Clay, Howell Cobb, Alaxander H. 
Stephens, Eobert Toombs, and Humphrey Marshall. 

The first session of the Thirty-first Congress ended on the 
30th day of September, 1850, after ten months of continu¬ 
ous and exciting labors; and five-sixths of the whole session 
was devoted to the consideration and discussion of the slavery 
question in some one of its various phases—a portentous fact, 
showing how full of dangers the subject was and how difficult 
it was to compose them. 

. . . There was very little discussion of the slavery question 
during the whole of the Thirty-second Congress. Some me¬ 
morials were presented, praying the repeal of the fugitive slave 
law, but of course no action was had in that direction. 

Mr. Sumner took his seat in the Senate at the beginning of 
this Congress, and signalized his advent by a powerful speech in 
advocacy of the immediate repeal of the fugitive slave act. His 
speech occasioned a profound sensation among Senators, and was 
variously characterized. Mr. Badger, of Horth Carolina, said 
it was the most extraordinary speech ever heard in the Senate; 
Mr. Douglas said it was an assault upon the Constitution; Mr. 
Weller, of California, said it counseled to murder; Mr. Chase 
said it marked an era in American history. “It would dis¬ 
tinguish the day when the advocates of that theory of govern¬ 
mental policy and constitutional construction,” which, he said, 
Mr. Sumner had so ably defended, “ no longer content to stand 
on the defensive in the contest with slavery, boldly attacked the 
very citadel of its power, in attacking that doctrine of finality^ 
which two of the political parties of the country, through their 
national organizations, were attempting to establish as the im¬ 
pregnable defense of its usurpations.” 

A strong effort was made to organize a territorial govern¬ 
ment in Nebraska. A bill passed the House for that purpose. 
It contained no prohibition of slavery, but received the support 
of antislavery members because they believed that slavery was 
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excluded from the Territory by operation of the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise Act. On the last night of the second session—^March 3, 
1853—^Mr. Douglas moved in the Senate to take up this biU. 
He said that for eight years he had been pressing it, beginning 
when he was in the House of Eepresentatives; that it was very 
dear to his heart, and of immense magnitude and of great im¬ 
port to the country. Of its infinite great magnitude and import 
to the country how little the Senator then knew! But his mo¬ 
tion was not successful. In the course of a very brief debate 
upon it, Mr. Atchison, a pro-slavery Senator from Missouri— 
afterward notorious for his participation in the border-wars of 
Kansas—^made an important statement. One of his objections 
to the bill was, he said, that under it the Compromise of 1820 
—^the Missouri restriction upon slavery extension—^would be 
operative unless especially rescinded; and of that there was no 
hope or prospect. He declared the Missouri Compromise to 
have been a great error, for which,, however, there was no rem¬ 
edy and to which the South must submit. 
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when he was in the House of Kepresentatives; that it was very 
dear to his heart, and of immense magnitude and of great im¬ 
port to the country. Of its infinite great magnitude and import 
to the country how little the Senator then knew! But his mo¬ 
tion was not successful. In the course of a very brief debate 
upon it, Mr. Atchison, a pro-slavery Senator from Missouri— 
afterward notorious for his participation in the border-wars of 
Eansas—^made an important statement. One of his objections 
to the bill was, he said, that under it the Compromise of 1820 
—^the Missouri restriction upon slavery extension—^would be 
operative unless especially rescinded; and of that there was no 
hope or prospect. He declared the Missouri Comnromise to 
have been a great error, 
edy and to which the South 
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^^THE EEA OF SLAVE-HUOTIN’G-”—SECOND SESSION OF THE THIRTY- 
SECOND CONGRESS—^MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
OF THE WHIG AND DEMOCRATIC PARTIES IN 1852 -THEIR DEC¬ 
LARATIONS AND NOMINATIONS-^MR. OHASE’s LETl’ER TO B. F. 

BUTLERj OF NEW YORK—^ACTION OF THE NEW YORK DEMOO- 

T?Ar!V —the VIEWS OF MR. CHASE TOHCHING THAT ACTION- 

NATIONAL FREE-SOIL CONVENTION AT PITTSBURG-ITS PLAT¬ 
FORM—THE ELECTION OF GENERAL PIERCE-^FORECAST OF THE 

FUTURE. 

T he compromise measures of 1850 were promptly fol¬ 
lowed ty what has been aptly called the era of slave-hunt¬ 
ing.” The enforcement of the fugitive slave act was marked by 
much excitement and some not serious disorder in Xorthem 
States; but enough to make the act peculiarly obnoxious to 
many others than the antislavery agitators. While there was 
a general and perhaps decided acquiescence in the compromise, 
this particular feature of it kept alive irritation, and counter¬ 
acted, at least partially, the influence of the scheme of adjust¬ 
ment as a whole. The capture of Shadrach ” at Boston, and 
his rescue by some friends of his own race and color, were the 
occasion of a real excitement; a good deal intensified by the 
action of the President (Mr. Filhnore), who issued a proclama¬ 
tion, calling on the people to be active and vigilant in enforcing 
the laws, meaning of course the fugitive slave law very partic- 
ularly; while the Secretaries of War and of the Xavy fulmi¬ 
nated general orders, addressed to the military and naval branches 
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of the public service, charging officers and men to be ready at 
their several posts of duty to aid in catching fugitives, which 
excited much indignation among the people. 

The second session of the Thirty-second Congress was not 
important in any action upon the slavery question. Mr. Fill¬ 
more communicated a message to the Senate devoted to the 
fugitive slave law, which grew out of the case of Shadrach; 
there were a great many petitions presented for the repeal of 
that law, and some discussion upon them, but no action; and a 
resolution proposing an inquiry into the propriety of paying 
the Spanish claimants in the case of the Amistad slave-ship, 
was introduced by Mr. Mason, of Virginia, and opposed by Mr. 
Chase. These, and some discussion upon a proposal of Mr. 
Clay to make more effectual provision for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade, constituted about the sum total of the 
slavery agitation during the session. 

The compromise measures had been supported by almost the 
entire body of the Democratic part; 

by a majority of the Ohio represen—<XlJLLLUi3U 
universally denounced by the Democratic press of that State. 
For a time it seemed possible that they might be repudiated 
by the Northern Democrats. 

But when the National Convention of the party met on the 
1st of June, 1852, for the nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice-President, it became speedily apparent that no such 
hope was to be realized. The convention strongly denounced 
any efforts of the abolitionists, or of others^ to induce Congress 
to interfere with questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps 
on the subject, as calculated to lead to the most alarming and 
dangerous consequences. It declared that the Democratic party 
would abide by and adhere to a faithful execution of the acts 
known as the compromise measures of 1850—^including the fugi¬ 
tive slave act; which act “ being designed to carry out an express 
provision of the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity thereto, be 
repealed, nor so changed as to destroy or impair its efficiency;” 
It was solemnly declared, finally, “ that the Democratic party 
will resist all attempts at renewing in Congress or out of it, the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whatever shape or color 
it may be made.” 

9 
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The nominations of tMs convention were—for President, 
Pranklin Pierce, of New HampsHre; for Yice-President, ‘Wil¬ 
liam K. King, of Alabama. 

A few days later—on tbe 16tb of dime"—^tbe ‘Whigs also 
met in national council. Upon the slavery question they took 
substantially the same ground as, if not even stronger and more 
emphatic than, the Democracy. They resolved that “ the series of 
acts known as.the compromise measures of 1850—the act known 
as the fugitive slave law included—are received and acquiesced 
in by the Whig party of the United States as a settlement, 
in principle and substance, of the dangerous and exciting ques¬ 
tions which they embrace; and, so far as they are concerned, we 
will maintain them and insist on their strict enforcement, until 
time and experience shall demonstrate the necessity of further 
legislation to guard against the evasion of the laws on the one 
hand, and the abuse of their powers on the other—^not impair¬ 
ing their present efficiency; and we deprecate all further agita¬ 
tion of the question thus settled, as dangerous to our peace, and 
will discountenance all efforts to continue or renew such agita¬ 
tion whenever, wherever or however the attempt may be made; 
and we will maintain this system as essential to the nationality 
of the Whig party and the integrity of the Union.” 

General Winfield Scott was nominated for President and 
William A. Graham, of North Carolina, for Vice-President. 

The candidates of both parties professed prompt and zealous 
adhesion to the platforms presented for their acceptance; and 
one of them became an itinerant solicitor, in his own behalf and 
that of the party whose standard-bearer he was, for the popular 
suffrages. 

Mr. Chase interpreted these platforms and nominations to 
mean resistance not to pro-slavery, but to antislavery agitation. 
He did not long hesitate as to the course, he oug;ht to pursue. 
He addressed a letter to Benjamin F. Butler, of INew York, one 
of his associates in the great work of the Buffalo Convention, 
declaring his determination to adhere to the principles announced 
there, and to act with the only party faithful to those principles ; 
that is, with the Independent Democracy, who had. continued to 
maintain their organization, and had called a National Convention 
Both the Democratic and WTiig Conventions were held in Baltimore. 
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to meet at Pittsburg on the lltb of August—and lie earnestly 
urged Mr. Butler, and tbrougb Mr. Butler those Democrats who 
had acted with him at Buffalo, to maintain the ground they had 
there taken. 

“ I shall ever lament,” says Mr. Chase, in one of the Trow¬ 
bridge letters, that this appeal was not heeded. The party of 
freedom had given in 1840, while unorganized, one vote in every 
three hundred and fifty of the votes cast in the -United States. 
In 1844, it had given one vote in every forty-four, and in 1848, 
it had given one vote in . ten and almost one in nine. This, it 
must be remembered, was the proportion in the free States of 
the whole vote of the United States. The proportion in the free 
States, considered by themselves, must of course have been much 
larger. It cannot be doubted, I think, that had the hTew York 
Democracy in 1852, adhered to the principles avowed in 1848, 
and refused to support the Baltimore nominations upon a plat¬ 
form repugnant to the sentiments and convictions of a large ma¬ 
jority of the Northern people, a vote would have been given to 
the nominees of the Independent Democracy which, if not suf¬ 
ficient to elect its candidates, would have insured the election of 
General Scott, and the consequent union of nearly the whole 
Democratic party, in the course of the following year, upon the 
principles of the Independent Democracy. The Democracy of 
the Union—^united upon those principles—^would have been in¬ 
vincible ; and slavery, excluded from the Territories, would have, 
been ameliorated, diminished, and finally abolished by State ac¬ 
tion. The rebellion, in all probability, would have been avoided, 
and the Union would have been preserved unbroken, and pre¬ 
served not for slavery but for freedom. I took great pains to 
explain these views to many, and a good deal of apprehension 
was manifested by certain slave-State Senators lest they should 
be adopted.” 

The Free-Soilers met at Pittsburg, and nominated for Presi¬ 
dent John P. Hale and for Vice-President George W, Julian. 
They adopted a platform of unequivocal hostility to slavery ex¬ 
tension, in favor of slavery restriction, and in emphatic denuncia¬ 
tion of the fugitive slave law. They declared the true mission 
of American Democracy to be, to maintain the liberties of the 
people, the sovereignty of the States, and the perpetuity of the 
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Union, by tbe impartial application to public affairs, without see- 
tional'discrimination, of tlie fundamental principles of equal 
riglits, strict justice and econonncal administration. Tliat to tlie 
importunate and persevering demands of the slave-power for 
more slave States, new slave Territories, and tlie nationalization 
of slavery, our distinct and final answer is—no more slave States, 
no more slave Territory, no nationalized slavery, and no national 
legislation for tlie extradition of slaves.” The fugitive slave act 
was denounced as repugnant to the Constitution, to the princi¬ 
ples of the common law, to the spirit of Christianity, and to the 
sentiments of the civilized world. They demanded its immedi¬ 
ate and unconditional repeal. They declared the doctrine that 
any human law is a finality and not subj'ect to modification or 
repeal, as not in accordance with the creed of the founders 
of the government and dangerous to the liberties of the peo¬ 
ple. They denounced the payment of ten millions to Texas; 
and declared that there could be' no permanent settlement of 
the slavery question, except in the practical recognition of the 
truth that slavery was sectional and freedom national, by the 
total separation of the Federal Government from slavery, and 
the exercise of its legitimate and constitutional influence on the 
side of freedom, and by leaving to the States the whole subject 
. of slavery, including the extradition of fugitives from service. 

Upon these views of the question of slavery, the free De¬ 
mocracy appealed to the people of the country for support. 

The ITew York Democrats did not respond either to the per¬ 
sonal appeal of Mr. Chase or to the united voice of the Pittsburg 
Convention, but almost unanimously went to the support of Gen¬ 
eral Pierce, who was elected of course. Their defection, and that 
of those influenced by their example in other States, reduced the 
vote of the Independent Democrats from 291,678 in 1848 to 
157,296 in 1852; or about one in twenty of the whole votes cast. 
JSTear three-fourths of the entire defection was in Mew York. In 
Ohio the vote for Hale in 1852 was about four thousand less 
than for Van Buren in 1848; Yan Buren’s vote having been 
3o,354; Hale s was 31,682, and the Old-line Democracy carried 
the State. 

The agreement of the two old parties upon substantially the 
same platform, and the election of General Pierce, devolved up- 
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on tlie Democratic party the whole responsibility of that plat¬ 
form. The reorganization of parties became inevitable, and as 
the platform of the Independent Democrats alone represented 
antagonism to the invasions of slavery, it became certain also 
that the principles of that party must form the basis of oppo¬ 
sition to the Administration, which in the logic of events would 
inevitably be driven into new concessions to the slave-power. 
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IN THE NEBRASKA BILL. 


P EESIDEIfT PIEECE, in Ms first annual inesKaffe, Kub- 
mitted to Congress on the 6th of Deeeinhor, IK;”;:], felici¬ 
tated his countrynaen upon the prevailing peace and (piiut. 

“We are not only at peace with all the world,” he said, “ hut 
in regard to political affairs, we are exempt from any cause of 
serious disquietude in our domestic relations. The coiitrovcu-sies 
which have agitated the country hei'etofoi'o, arc j^assiug away 
with the causes that produced them and the passions tliciy had 
awakened; or, if any trace of them remains, it may ho reason¬ 
ably hoped that it will only he perceived in tlie zealous ri\'alry 
of all good citizens to testify their respect for the rights of the 
States, their devotion to the Union, and their common deteruii- 
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nation that each one of the States, its institutions, its welfare, 
and its domestic peace, shall be held alike secure under the sacred 
aegis of the Constitution.’’ 

He declared his fixed purpose to maintain, so far as respon¬ 
sibility rested with him, the quiet and harmony of the country. 

It is no part of my purpose to give prominence,” he said, to, 
any subject which may properly be regarded as set at rest by the 
deliberate judgment of the people. But while the present is 
bright‘with promise, and the future full of demand and induce¬ 
ment for the exercise of active intelligence, the past can never 
be without useful lessons of admonition and instruction. If its 
dangers serve not as beacons, they wiU evidently fail to fulfill 
the object of a wise design. When the grave shall have closed 
ower all who are now endeavoring to meet the obligations of 
duty, the year 1850 will be recurred to as a period filled with 
anxious apprehension. A successful war had just terminated. 
Peace brought with it a vast augmentation of territory. Dis¬ 
turbing questions arose, bearing upon the domestic institutions 
of one portion of the Confederacy, and involving the consti¬ 
tutional rights of the States. But, notwithstanding differences 
of opinion and sentiment, which then existed in relation to de¬ 
tails and specific provisions, the acquiescence of distinguished 
citizens, whose devotion to the Union can never be doubted, had 
given renewed vigor to our institutions, and restored a sense of 
repose and security to the public mind throughout the Confed¬ 
eracy. That this repose is to suffer no shock during my official 
term, if I have power to avert it, those who placed me here may 
be assured.” 

These were the pledges of President Pierce made to the peo¬ 
ple of the country on the 6th of December, 1853. 

On the 4th of January, 1854, Mr. Douglas, of Illinois, chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Territories, reported in the Senate a 
■bill for establishing a government in the Territory of Nebraska. 
This bill contained no express repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
restriction, nor did it prohibit slavery; but was accompanied by 
a report, in which the committee said that they refrained from 
eutering upon any controversy with respect to the constitutional 
validity of the Missouri restriction (which had been questioned), 
as it would involve the same issues which produced the agita- 
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tion, the sectional strife, and the fearful struggle of 1850. As 
Congress deemed it wise and prudent to refrain from deciding 
the matters in controversy then—either by affirming or repealing 
the Mexican laws, or by an act declaratory of the true intent of 
the Constitution, and the extent of the protection afforded by it 
to slave-property—so we are not prepared to recommend a de¬ 
parture from the course pursued on that memorable occasion, 
either by affirming or repealing the eighth section of the Mis¬ 
souri act, or by any act declaratory of the meaning of the Con¬ 
stitution in respect to the legal points in dispute,” but the com¬ 
mittee submitted a section at the same time, in these words: 
“ That in order to avoid all misconstruction, it is hereby declared 
to he the true intent and meaning of this act, so far as the ques¬ 
tion of slavery is concerned, to carry into practical operation the 
following propositions and principles, established by the com¬ 
promise measures of one thousand eight hundred and fifty, to 
wit: First. That all questions pertaining to sjavery in the Ter¬ 
ritories, and in the new States to be formed therefrom, are to be 
left to the decision of the people residing therein, through their 
appropriate representatives. Second. That ^ all cases involving 
title to slaves ’ and ^ questions of personal freedom,’ are referred 
to the adjudication of the local tribunals, with the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. Third. That the 
provisions of the Constitution and the laws of tlie United States 
in respect to fugitives from service, are to be carried into faith¬ 
ful execution in all the ^ organized Territories ’ the same as in the 
States.” 

On the 16th of January Mr. Dixon, a Whig Senator from 
Kentucky, gave notice that when* the IsTebraska Bill should come 
up for consideration, he should move as an amendment, that so 
much of the Missouri Compromise Act as excluded slavery from 
the territory ceded by France to the United States, which lies 
north of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, should not be con¬ 
strued to apply to the act for organizing a territorial government 
in Nebraska, but that the citizens of the several States and Ter¬ 
ritories should be at liberty to take and hold their slaves within 
any of the Territories or of the States to be formed from them. 
Mr. Dixon afterward explained that he was a pro-slavery man 
from a slaveholding State, and represented a slaveholding con- 
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stituency; and that it was Ms purpose to maintain their rights 
whenever any question afEecting them was brought before the 
people. Where slavery was concerned, he declared he was neither 
Whig nor Democrat. 

The next day—Tuesday, January 17th—^Mr. Sumner gave 
notice that he should move as an amendment to the bill that 
nothing contained in it should be construed to abrogate or in 
any way contravene the section in the Missouri Compromise Act, 
which forever prohibited slavery in all the territory ceded by 
France lying north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes. 

Mr. Douglas gave notice at the same time that he should, on 
the next Monday (January 23d), move to take up the IsTebraska 
Bill. Tie said he gave this notice in order to caU the attention 
of Senators to the subject. 

The newspaper organ of Q-eneral Pierce’s Administration— 
the Washington Union^ on Friday, January 20th—denonnced 
the proposed aine^-dments of both Mr. Dixon and Mr. Sumner, 
as coming from members of two parties irreconcilably opposed 
to Democratic ascendency. It may be well for us to scrutinize 
with care the movements of those who are our uniform oppo¬ 
nents. That abolitionists would rejoice to see the fires of dis¬ 
cord rekindled by the revival of the slavery agitation, no one 
can doubt. Those who have perused the extracts from Senator 
Sumner’s speech, which we lately published, will be slow to 
suppose that agitation is not his object in offering his amend¬ 
ment. On the other hand, there is nothing in the past history 
of the Whig party which ought to make it offensive in us to say, 
that of late years its only hopes of ascendency have been based 
upon the slavery agitation in some one of its forms. . . . Pru¬ 
dence, patriotism, devotion to the Union, the interest of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, all suggest that that public sentiment which now 
acquiesces cheerfully in the principles of the Compromise of 
1850, should not be inconsiderately disturbed. The triumphant 
election of President Pierce shows that on this basis the hearts 
and the judgments of the people are with the Democracy. 
We venture to suggest that it is well worthy of consideration, 
whether a faithful adherence to the creed which has been so 
triumphantly indorsed by the people, does not require all good 
Democrats to hesitate and reflect maturely upon any proposition 
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wMcIl any member of our party can object to as an interpo¬ 
lation upon that creed. In a word, it would he wise in all 
Democrats to consider whether it wonld not he safest to let well 
enough alone. To repeal the Missouri Compromise might, and 
according to our yiew, would clear the principle of congressional 
non-intervention of all embarrassment; but we doubt whether 
the good thus promised is so important that it would be wise to 
seek it through the agitation which necessarily stands in our 
path. TJpon a calm review of the whole ground, we yet see no 
such reasons for disturbing the Compromise of 1820, as could 
induce us to advocate either of the amendments proposed to 
Mr. Douglas’s bill.” In the same article the Union said, how¬ 
ever—“It will be remembered that the bill, as proposed by Mr. 
Douglas, reenacts and applies to IsTebraska the clause on slavery 
adopted in the Compromise of 1850, That clause is silent as to 
the question of slavery during the territorial condition of the 
inhabitants, but expressly recognizes and asserts their right to 
come into the Dnion as a State, either with or without the insti¬ 
tution of slavery, as they may determine in their constitution.” 

So far the peace of the country was undisturbed by a new 
slavery agitation. But now what ?— 

“Eurus, Notusque ruunt, creberque procellis, 

Africus,” 

said Mr. Chase, quoting. “Tes, sir, ^ C7^el)er procellis Afrieus^ 
—^the south wind thick with storm.” 

On Monday, the 23d of January, Mr. Douglas asked per¬ 
mission to make a report from the Committee on Territories, in 
relation to the ISTebraska Bill, which had been set apart for con¬ 
sideration that day. He said that the committee had concluded 
to recommend the division of the proposed Territory of Ne¬ 
braska into two Territories, and to change—of course—the boun¬ 
dary; the second to be called Kansas. “"We have prepared our 
amendment,” he said, “ in the form of a substitute, to come in 
lieu of the bill which we have already reported. "We have also 
incorporated into it one or two other amendments, which make 
the provisions of the bill upon other and more delicate questions 
clear and specific, so as to avoid all conflict of opinion.” He 
asked that the substitute be printed, so that Senators could 
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see wliat it was, Mr. Mason asked—I wisk to know wkether 
the amendment now proposed as a substitute is reported from 
the committee ? ” Mr. Douglas answered, It is.’^ Mr. Doug¬ 
las said also, in answer to other inquiries, that both Territories 
were included in one bill, and that the boundaries were specified 
in each case. The substitute was then ordered to be printed. 

One of the amendments introduced into the substitute, and 
intended by Mr. Douglas to make certain delicate questions 
more clear and specific, was comprehended in these pregnant 
words : That the Constitution, and all the laws of the United 
States which are not locally inapplicable, shall have the same 
force and effect within the said Territory as elsewhere in the 
United States, except the eighth section of the act preparatory 
to the admission of Missouri into the Union, approved March 6, 
1820, which was superseded by the principles of the legislation 
of 1850, commonly called the conapromise measures, and is de¬ 
clared inoperative and void; it being the true intent and mean¬ 
ing of this act not to legislate slavery into any State or Terri¬ 
tory, nor to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic insti¬ 
tutions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
the United States.” ^ 

On the 26th of January, the Union newspaper announced 
that the Democratic party was entirely pledged to the policy 
embodied in Mr. Douglas’s substitute, and that the Adminis¬ 
tration was firm in its resolution to carry it out; and a fortnight 
later declared, that those Democratic members of Congress who, 
supporting the policy of Mr. Douglas’s bill, were discarded by 
their constituents, would be taken care of by the President in 
making distribution of the public patronage. 

^ The history of this amendment will appear in the eighteenth chapter of this 
volume. 
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found impossible to obtain tbe signatures desired; and it was 
then proposed to issue it with tbe names only of tbe Obio Sen¬ 
ators and tbe Obio Representatives wbo opposed tbe bill. Eut 
even tbis was impracticable. Finding any thing like unanimity 
unattainable, tbe paper was signed by tbe Independent Demo¬ 
crats alone. Tbe people took tbe alarm, and tbeir potential voice 
was soon beard in Congress. Tbe alliance of tbe Adininistration 
Senators and Representatives with substantially tbe wbole body 
of tbe Soutbem Wbigs, secured, it is true, tbe passage of tbe 
bill—^but tbe Senators and Representatives wbo voted against 
it, represented a majority of tbe people of tbe free States. It 
was no longer doubtful upon wbat ground tbe reorganization of 
parties would take place. It must necessarily find its only bond 
of union in opposition to tbe extension of slavery. 

A vain attempt was made to turn tbe current of ])ul)llc sen¬ 
timent into other clianncls tbrougb tbe instrumentality of tlic 
American” or ^^Know-Notbing” ojganization. This was a 
secret society based cliieliy upon o])positi<)n to tbe Roman 
Catbolic Cburcb, tliougli a laige part of its bjadei-ship was much 
more iiitensely pro-slavery than anti-Catholi(*,. The liovtRy of 
its mctliods of action, and a measure of real hostility to sup¬ 
posed inimical foreign inlluences in our politic'S—joimul with 
other motives—made it fora time a, very powerful j)oliti(‘id iir 
strument. During the brief period of its (cxishun'e, it recfRa^d 
into its ]()(!ges a c()nsi(l(‘ral)le majority of the. iikuuIkm's of botii 
the Whig and 1 Itanotu’atit^ |)arti(^s, and was a st(‘pping sb>m‘ for 
many voters into the ant,i-N(‘])raska, and subh^Mjmmtlv tlu'. br- 
pnhlican organization, but its chanK'tcu' as a .svv.vv/ political so¬ 
ciety, l>ound hy oaths t.o promote*. (*(‘rt.aiii political jnirpo.o's, made* 
it thoroughly <list:ast(‘ful to the sober judgment of the. piMph*; 
nor were its proh^sscid ol>j(‘<*ts such as to command a p<‘rmaneiiit 
support. Its tirst .National ( onv(‘ntion was hroken up by a 
division upon the shuauy ([ue.stion, and it promptly and utt(‘rlv 
disappeanMl from {)()liti('al <*outcsts. I'he Whig jairty, altbouuh 
it made a, struggle in soim* State's at the fall <‘h‘eiions of Is:, ^ 
also disappcjired, tln^ great majority of its memher.s going 
into tlie Know-Nothing, and afterward into th(} lu'publican 
organization; and soim*, of interise lu'u-slavery HeiUinnaits, joinod 
themselves to tin* I)emo<*raey. 
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OHAPTEE XVII. 


THE APPEAL OF THE INDEPENDENT DEMOCEATS-EFFECT OF THE 

APPEAL UPON THE PUBLIC SENTIMENT OF THE NORTH. 

I T was the helief of the Independent Democrats in Congress^ 
that under the bill introdnced by Mr. Douglas on the 4tli 
of January, it was designed that slavery should be allowed in 
Nebraska. The substitute offered by the same Senator on the 
23d of January—dividing Nebraska into two Territories, with a 
view, probably, to devote one of them to slavery and the other 
to freedom—^ripened that belief into certainty. Forwarne'd, as 
they felt, they had already prepared an appeal to the people of 
the IJnited States, advising them of the danger, and urging 
them to interpose without delay to prevent it. 

As Senators and Eepresentatives in the Congress of the 
United States,” said the signers of this celebrated paper,^ it is 
our duty to warn our constituents, whenever imminent danger 
menaces the freedom of our institutions or the permanency of 
the Union. 

Such danger, as we firmly believe, now impends, and we 
earnestly solicit your prompt attention to it. 

At the last session of Congress a bill for the organization 
of the Territory of Nebraska passed the House of Eepresenta¬ 
tives by an overwhelming majority. That bill was based on 
the principle of excluding slavery from the new Territory. It 
was not taken up for consideration in the Senate, and conse¬ 
quently failed to become a law. 

^ This paper was written by Mr. Chase, in part from a draft prepared by Mr. 
Giddings. 


APPEAL OF INDEPENDENT DEMOCRATS. 


At the present session a new Ifebraska Bill has been re¬ 
ported by the Senate Committee on Territories, which, should it 
unhappily receiye the sanction of Congress, will open all the 
unorganized Territories of the Union to the ingress of slavery. 

“We arraign this bill as a gross violation of a sacred pledge; 
as a criminal betrayal of precious rights; as part and parcel of 
an atrocious plot to exclude from a vast unoccupied region 
immigrants from the Old World and free laborers from our own 
States, and convert it into a dreary region of despotism, in¬ 
habited by masters and slaves. 

“ Tate your maps, feUow-citizens, we entreat you, and see 
what country it is which this bill gratuitously and recklessly 
proposes to open to slavery. 

“From the southwestern comer of Missouri pursue the 
parallel of 36° 30' north latitude westerly across the Arkansas, 
across the North Fork of the Canadian to the northeastern angle 
of Texas; then follow the northern boundary of Texas to the 
western limit of New Mexico; then proceed along that western 
line to its northern termination; then again turn westwardly, 
and follow the northern line of New Mexico to the crest of the 
Rocky Mountains; then ascend northwardly along the crest of 
that mountain-range to the line which separates the United 
States from the British possessions in North America, on the 
forty-ninth parallel of north latitude; then pursue your 
course eastwardly along that line to the White-Earth Eiver, 
which falls into the Missouri from the north; descend that 
river to its confluence with the Missouri; descend the Missouri, 
along the western border of Minnesota, of Iowa, of Missouri, to 
the point where it ceases to be a boundary-line, and enters the 
State to which it gives its name then continue your southward 
course along the western limit of that State to the point from 
which you set out. You have now made the circuit of the pro¬ 
posed Territory of Nebraska. You have traversed the vast 
distance of more than three thousand miles. You have traced 
the outline of an area of four hundred and eighty-five thousand 
square miles; more than twelve times as great as that of Ohio. 

“ This immense region, occupying the very heart of the 
North American Continent, and larger, by thirty-three thousand 
square miles, than all the existing free States—including Cali- 
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fornia; this immense region, well watered and fertile, tlirongli 
which, the middle and northern routes from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific must pass, this immense region, embracing all the unor¬ 
ganized territory of the nation, except the comparatively insig¬ 
nificant district of Indian Territory north of Eed Eiver and be¬ 
tween Arkansas and Texas, and now for more than thirty ye^s 
regarded by the common consent of the American people as 
consecrated to freedom by statute and by compact—this im¬ 
mense region the bill now before the Senate, without reason and 
without excuse, but in flagrant disregard of sound policy and 
sacred faith, purposes to open to slavery. 

“We beg your attention, fellow-citizens, to a few historical 
facts: 

“ The original settled policy of the United States, clearly 
indicated by the Jefferson proviso of 1784 and the Ordinance 
of 1787, was non-extension of slavery. 

“ In 1803, Louisiana was acquired by purchase from France. 
At that time there were some twenty-five or thirty thousand 
slaves in the Territory; most of them within what is now the 
State of Louisiana; a few only, farther north, on the west bank 
of the Mississippi. Congress, instead of providing for the abo¬ 
lition of slavery in this new Territory, permitted its continu¬ 
ance, In 1812 the State of Louisiana was organized and ad¬ 
mitted into the Union with slavery. 

“In 1818, six years later, the inhabitants of the Territory of 
Missouri applied to Congress for authority to form a State con¬ 
stitution, and for admission into the Union. There were, at 
that time, in the whole territory acquired from France, outside 
of the State of Louisiana, not three thousand slaves. 

“ There was .no apology, in the circumstances of the country, 
for the continuance of slavery. The original national policy 
was against it, and not less the plain language of the treaty 
under which the territory had been acquired from France. 

“ It was proposed, therefore, to incorporate in the bill author¬ 
izing the formation of a State government, a provision requir¬ 
ing that the constitution of the new State should contain an 
article providing for the abolition of existing slavery, and pro¬ 
hibiting the further introduction of slaves. 

“ This provision was vehemently and pertinaciously opposed, 
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but finally prevailed in tbe House of Hepresentatives by a de^ 
cided vote. In tbe Senate it was rejected, and—^in consequence 
of tbe disagreement between tbe two Houses—tbe bill was lost. 

“At tbe next session of Congress, tbe controversy was 
renewed witb increased violence. It was terminated at length 
by a compromise. Missouri was allowed to come into tbe Union 
witb slavery; but a section was inserted in tbe act authorizing 
her admission, excluding slavery forever from all tbe territory’ 
acquired from France, not included in tbe new State, lying 
north of 36° 30'. We quote tbe prohibitory section: 

“ ^ Section 8 . Be it fwther enacted^ That in all that terri¬ 
tory ceded by France to tbe United States, under tbe name of 
Louisiana, which lies north of 36° and 30' of north latitude, not 
included within tbe limits of tbe State contemplated by this 
act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than as tbe 
punishment of crimes, shall be and is hereby forever prohibited.’ 

“ Tbe question of tbe constitutionality of this prohibition 
was submitted by President Monroe to bis cabinet. John 
Quincy Adams was then Secretary of State; John 0. Calhoun 
was Secretary of War; William H. Crawford was Secretary of 
tbe Treasury ; and William Wirt was Attorney-General. Each 
of these eminent gentlemen—^three of them being from tbe 
slave States—^gave a written opinion, affirming its constitution¬ 
ality, and thereupon tbe act received tbe sanction of tbe Presi¬ 
dent himself, also from a slave State. 

“ Nothing is more certain in history than tbe fact that Mis¬ 
souri could not have been admitted as a slave State had not cer¬ 
tain members from tbe free States been reconciled to tbe meas¬ 
ure by tbe incorporation of this prohibition into tbe act of ad¬ 
mission. Nothing is more certain than that this prohibition has 
been regarded and accepted by tbe whole country as a solemn 
compact against the extension of slavery into any part of tbe 
territory acquired from France lying north of 36° 30', and 
not included in the new State of Missouri. Tbe same act—^let 
it be ever remembered—^wbicb authorized tbe formation of a 
constitution by tbe State, without a clause forbidding slavery, 
consecrated, beyond question and beyobd honest recall, the 
whole remainder of tbe Territory to freedom and free institu¬ 
tions forever. For more than thirty years—during more than 
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half our national existence under our present Constitution— 
this compact has heen universally regarded and acted upon as 
inviolable American law. In conformity with it, Iowa was 
admitted as a free State and Minnesota has been organized as a 
free Territory. 

It is a strange and ominous fact, well calculated to awaken 
the worst apprehensions and the most fearful forebodings of 
future calamities, that it is now deliberately proposed to repeal 
this prohibition, by implication or directly—the latter certainly 
the manlier way—and thus to subvert the compact, and allow 
slavery in all the yet unorganized territory. 

“We cannot, in this address, review the various pretenses 
under which it is attempted to cloak this monstrous wrong, but 
we must not altogether omit to notice one. 

“ It is said that Nebraska sustains the same relations to sla¬ 
very as did the territory acquired from Mexico prior to 1850, 
and that the pro-slavery clauses of the bill are necessary to carry 
into effect the compromise of that year. 

“No assertion could be more groundless. 

“ Three acquisitions of territory have been made by treaty. 
The first was from France. Out of this territory have been 
created the three slave States of Louisiana, Arkansas and Mis¬ 
souri, and the single free State of Iowa. The controversy 
which arose in relation to the then unorganized portion of this 
territory was closed in 1820 by the Missouri act, containing the 
slavery prohibition, as has been already stated. This contro¬ 
versy related only to territory acquired from France. The act 
by which it was terminated was confined, by its own expres¬ 
sions, to the same territory, and had no relation to any other. 

“ The second acquisition was from Spain. Florida, the ter¬ 
ritory thus acquired, was yielded to slavery without a struggle 
and almost without a murmur. 

“ The third was from Mexico. The controversy which arose 
from this acquisition is fresh in the remembrance of the American 
people. Out of it sprung the acts of Congress commonly known 
as the Compromise Measures of 1850, by one of which Califor¬ 
nia was admitted as a free State; while two others, organizing 
the Territories of New Mexico and Utah, exposed all the residue 
of the recently-acquired territory to the invasion of slavery. 
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“ These acts were never supposed to abrogate or toucli the 
existing exclusion of slavery from what is now called ITebraska. 
They applied to the territory acq[uired from Mexico, and to that 
only. They were intended as a settlement of the controversy 
growing out of that acquisition, and of that controversy only. 
They must stand or fall by their own merits. 

“ The statesmen whose powerful support carried the Utah 
and 'New Mexico acts never dreamed that their provisions would 
be ever applied to Nebraska. Even at the last session of Con¬ 
gress, Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, in a speech in favor of taking 
up the former Nebraska Bill, on the morning of the 4th o 
March, 1863, said: ^ It is evident that the Missouri Compromise 
cannot be repealed. So far as that question is concerned, we 
might as well agree to the admission of this Territory now as 
next year, or five or ten years hence.’ These words would not 
have fallen from this watchful guardian of slavery had he sup¬ 
posed that this Territory was embraced by the pro-slavery pro¬ 
visions of the Compromise Acts. This pretension had not then 
been set up. It is a palpable after-thought. 

“ The Compromise Acts themselves refute this pretension. 
In the third article of the second section of the joint resolution 
for annexing Texas to the United States, it is expressly declared 
that, ^ in such State or States as shall be formed out of such ter¬ 
ritory north of said Missouri Compromise line, slavery or invol¬ 
untary servitude, except for crime, shall be prohibited; ’ and in 
the act for organizing New Mexico and settling the boundary of 
Texas, a proviso was incorporated, on motion of Mr. Mason, of 
Yirginia, which distinctly preserves this prohibition, and flouts 
the barefaced pretension that all the territory of the United 
States, wliether south or north of the Missouri Compromise line, 
is to be open to slavery. It is as follows: ^ Provided^ that 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to impair or qualify 
any thing contained in the third article of the second section of 
the joint resolution for annexing Texas to the United States, 
approved March 1, 1845, either as regards the number of States 
that may hereafter be formed out of the State of Texas or other¬ 
wise.’ 

“ Here is proof beyond controversy that the principle of the 
Missouri act prohibiting slavery north of 36° 30', far from being 
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abrogated by tbe Compromise Acts, is expressly aflSirmed; and 
that tbe proposed repeal of this probibition, instead of being an 
afl&rmation of tbe Compromise Acts, is a repeal of a very prom¬ 
inent proTision of tbe most important act of tbe series. It is 
solemnly declared in tbe very Compromise Acts, HTiat nothing 
herein contwmed shall he construed to im/pair or qualify ’ tbe 
probibition of slavery north of 36° 30'; and yet, in tbe face of 
this declaration, that sacred probibition is said to be overthrown. 
Can presumption further go'? To all who, in any. way, lean 
upon these compromises, we commend this exposition. 

Tbe pretenses, therefore, that tbe territory covered by tbe 
positive prohibition of 1820, sustains a similar relation to slavery 
with that acquired from Mexico, covered by no probibition ex¬ 
cept that of disputed constitutional or Mexican law, and that the 
Compromises of 1850 require tbe incorporation of tbe pro-slavery 
clauses of the Utah and New Mexico Bill in tbe Nebraska act, 
are mere inventions, designed to cover up from public reprehen¬ 
sion meditated bad faith. “Were be living now, no one would 
be more forward, more eloquent, or more indignant in his denun¬ 
ciation of that bad faith, than Henry Clay, the foremost cham¬ 
pion of both compromises. 

“ In 1820 the slave States said to the free States: ^ Admit 
Missouri with slavery, and refrain from positive exclusion south 
of 36° 30', and we will join you in perpetual probibition north 
of that line.’ Tbe free States consented. In 1854 tbe slave 
States say to tbe free States: ^ Missouri is admitted; no prohi¬ 
bition south of 36° 30' has been attempted; we have received 
tbe full consideration of our agreement; no more is to be gained 
by adherence to it on our part; we therefore propose to cancel 
tbe compact.’ If this is not Punic faith, what is ? Not without 
tbe deepest dishonor and crime can tbe free States acquiesce in 
tbe demand. 

“"W^e confess our total inability properly to delineate the 
character or describe the consequences of this measure. Lan¬ 
guage fails to express the sentiments of indignation and abhor¬ 
rence which it inspires; and no vision less penetrating and 
comprehensive than that of the All-Seeing can reach its evil 
issues. . . . 

“We appeal to the people. "W*e warn you that the dearest 
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interests of freedom and tlie Union are in imminent peril. Dem¬ 
agogues may tell you that the Union can be maintained only by 
submitting to the demands of slaYery. We teU you that the 
Union can only be maintained by the full recognition of the just 
claims of freedom and man. The Union was formed to estab¬ 
lish justice and secure the blessings of liberty. When it fails to 
accomplish these ends it will be worthlesSj and when it becomes 
worthless it cannot long endure. 

“We entreat you to be mindful of that fundamental maxim 
of Democracy— ^Equal eights and exact justice foe all men. 
Do not submit to become agents in extending legalized oppres¬ 
sion and systematized injustice over a vast territory yet exempt 
from these terrible evils. 

“'We implore Christians and Christian ministers to interpose. 
Their divine religion requires them to behold in every man a 
brother, and to labor for the advancement and regeneration of 
the human race. 

“ Whatever apologies may be offered for the toleration of 
slavery in the States, none can be offered for its extension into 
Territories where it does not exist, and where that exten¬ 
sion involves the repeal of ancient law and the violation of 
solemn compact. Let all protest, earnestly and emphatically, 
by correspondence, through the press, by memorials, by reso¬ 
lutions of public meetings and legislative bodies, and in what¬ 
ever other mode may seem expedient, against this enormous 
crime. 

“ For ourselves, we shall resist it by speech and vote, and 
with all the abilities which God has given us. Even if overcome 
in the impending struggle, we shall not submit. We shall go 
home to our constituents, erect anew the standard of freedom, 
and call on the people to come to the rescue of the country from 
the domination of slavery. We will not despair; for the cause 
of human freedom is the cause of God.” 

The appeal was signed by S. P. Chase, Senator from Ohio; 
Charles Sumner, Senator from Massachusetts; J. E. Giddings 
and Edward Wade, Eepresentatives from Ohio; Gerritt Smith, 
Eepresentative from 'New York; Alexander De Witt, Kepre- 
sentative from Massachusetts. It was printed in Washington 
and Hew York papers on the 24th and 25th of January, and 
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within a fortnight was reprinted in most of the newspapers 
throughout the free States. 

The effect of the appeal was instant. Its powerful and sol¬ 
emn language, coupled with the magnitude of the subject to 
which it called the public attention, created in the North a pro¬ 
found agitation. Its warnings were felt to he warranted by the 
occasion which produced them, and everywhere preparation be¬ 
gan with a view to manifest to Congress the popular judgment 
against the proposed repeal. Opposition to the measure was con¬ 
fined to no party, to no State, to no part of a State, hut pervaded 
the entire Northern people; and hut for the prodigious influ¬ 
ence of party organization and discipline, joined with, an exten¬ 
sive patronage of offices, all of which were speedily and energeti¬ 
cally called into operation, the uprising might have been effec¬ 
tive against the repeal. 



OHAPTEE XYIII. 


MR, DOUG-LAS DENOOTCE8 THE APPEAL OE THE INDEPENDEIifT DEM- 
OCEATS—^DEPENDS THE PEIHOrPLE’’ OF HIS KEBEASKA BILI 
—AWD ALLEGES THAT THE LEGISLATION OF 1850 SHPEESEDEr 
THE MISSOHEI KE8TEICTION—^ME. CHA8E DENIE8 THE DOCTEINB 
OF SUPEESEDUEE—HIS SPEECH—^ACTION OF THE SENATE ON 
THE QUESTION OF SUPEESEDUEE—^ME. CHASE SEEKS TO DIS¬ 
COVER, BY IMPOETANT AMENDMENTS, THE REAL PRINCIPLE OF 
THE BILL—^ITS REAL PRINCIPLE DEVELOPED—THE AGITATION 

IN THE NORTH-PASSAGE OF THE BILL-ANECDOTE OF ME. 

CHASE. 

M r. DOTJGLAS came into the Senate on the morning of 
the 30th of January, laboring under much angry excite¬ 
ment. lie had read the appeal of the Independent Democrats, 
and at once denounced both it and its authors with indignant 
bitterness. He stigmatized statements it contained as “base 
falsehoods.” He said material facts of history had been sup¬ 
pressed, and that other facts had been misstated and misrepre¬ 
sented. He called Chase and Sumner “ abolition confederates 
in slander,” ^^pure, unmitigated, unadulterated abolitionists,” 
who wished a renewal of the slavery agitation, and who sought 
by this appeal to win “ tender-footed Democrats ” into the sup¬ 
port of their “ plot.” He branded the already-prevailing excite¬ 
ment as an “abolition tornado, which would again put the 
country in peril.” He elaborated his views upon the vital prin¬ 
ciple of the Nebraska Bill; it was that, he said, upon which 
rested the Compromise of 1850; “ the great principle of self- 
government ; the right of the people to decide the question of 
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their domestic institutions for themselves, subject only to such, 
litnitations and restrictions as are imposed by the Constitution 
of the United States.” He said that the object of the Com¬ 
promise of 1850 was to establish certain great principles, appli¬ 
cable to all the unorganized territory of the country, which 
would avoid the slavery agitation for all time to come. He 
denied that that compromise was a mere temporary expedient, 
apphcable only to Utah and Hew Mexico, which left the country 
entirely at sea in the future. If it was an expedient merely, 
then Webster, Olay and Cass had palmed upon the people an 
atrocious fraud. But he held that there had been, by the legis¬ 
lation of 1850, an express annulment of the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, and that as to all unorganized Territories it was superseded 
by that legislation, and that Congress was bound to apply the 
principle it established in the organization of all existing Terri¬ 
tories, and in all that might be acquired in future. If this prin¬ 
ciple is right,” he said, ^^the bill is right. If the principle is 
wrong, the bill is wrong. . . . The legal effect of the bill, if it be 
passed, is neither to legislate slavery into the Territories nor out 
of them, but to leave the people free to do as they please, under tlie 
provisions and subject to the limitations of the Constitution of 
the United States. And why,” he asked, shall not this principle 
prevail? Why should any man, Horth or South, object to it? ” 
He announced his intention to stand by it, not merely because 
he was bound to it by the Baltimore platform of 1852, but be¬ 
cause of a higher and more solemn obligation, to which the 
Democracy stood pledged by the love and affection they bore to 
the great piinciple of free institutions, which lies at the basis of 
the Democratic creed, and gives to every political community 
the right to govern itseK in obedience to the Constitution of the 
country. 

Mr. Chase said he reaffirmed every word and syllable in the 
appeal, distinctly and emphatically, and that at a future day 
he would demonstrate that the Missouri prohibition had noi 
been repealed by the compromise measures of 1850; that not 
a single word had been uttered in the Senate-chamber, nor in 
the House of Eepresentatives, indicating any idea or purpose, 
on the part of anybody, that those measures were to operate 
as a repeal, and that when the Senator vouches the authority 
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of Clay and Webster to sustain Mm, be voucbes authorities 
which would rebuke him, could those statesmen speak from 
their graves.’’ 

Mr. Sumner added that the language of the appeal was 
strong, but no stronger than the exigency required. The pro¬ 
posed measure, which reversed the time-honored policy of our 
fathers in the restriction of slavery, could not justly be described 
in common language. He denounced it as “ a soulless, eyeless 
monster—^horrid, unshapely and vast.” 

On the 3d of February Mr. Chase proceeded to vindicate the 
statements contained in the appeal. He declared the averment 
in the substitute reported by Mr. Douglas on the 23d of Janu¬ 
ary, to the effect that the Missouri proMbition had been “ super¬ 
seded by the principles of the legislation of 1850, commonly 
called the compromise measures,” to be “ untrue in fact and 
without foundation in history.” He moved—^for that reason— 
to strike it out of the bill, and in support of his motion, reviewed 
the history both of the Missouri Compromise and the compro¬ 
mise measures of 1850. ^^When the measures of 1850 were 
before Congress,” he asked, “ when the questions involved in 
them were discussed from day to day, from week to week, from 
month to month, in this Senate-chamber, who ever heard that 
the Missouri prohibition was to be superseded ? "What man, at 
what time, in what speech, ever suggested that the acts of that 
year were to affect the Missouri Compromise ? The Senator 
from Illinois the pther day invoked the authority of Henry 
Clay—^that departed statesman, in respect to whom, whatever 
may be the differences of political opinion, none question that, 
among the great men of this country, he stood proudly eminent. 
Did he, in the report made by him as chairman of the Committee 
of Thirteen, or in any speech in support of the Compromise Acts, 
or in any conversation in the committee, or out of the committee, 
ever hint at tliis doctrine of supersedure ? Did any supporter, 
or any opponent of the Compromise Acts, ever vindicate or con¬ 
demn them upon the ground that the Missouri prohibition would 
be affected by them? Well, sir, the Compromise Acts were 
passed. They were denounced North and South. Did any de¬ 
fender of them at the South ever justify his support of them 
upon the ground that the South had obtained through them the 
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repeal of tlie Missouri proHbition? Did any objector to them 
at the Morth ever suggest as a ground of condemnation that that 
prohibition was swept away by them ? Mo, sir ! Mo man, Morth 
or South, during the whole of the discussion of those acts here, or 
in that other discussion which followed their enactment through¬ 
out the country, ever intimated any such opinion.’’ He re¬ 
viewed the history of the pending bill in its several phases, and 
said the doctrine of supersedure was no older than the 23d of 
January. He ^sked Mr. Mason, of Virginia, whether, at any 
time before that date, he had ever heard such a proposition 
stated or maintained by anybody anywhere? Mr. Mason re¬ 
mained silent. He appealed to Q-eneral Cass, who had been 
one of the Committee of Thirteen which in 1850 had reported 
the compromise measures, whether in that committee or else¬ 
where, any syllable was uttered which indicated any purpose to 
apply the principles of those measures to any other Territories 
than those organized under them ? General Cass remained silent 
also. 

Mr. Chase said, near the conclusion of his speech, that he had 
proved the averment he proposed to strike out of the bill, to be 
untrue. Senators, will you unite in a statement which you 
know to be contradicted by the history of the country ? 'Will 
you incorporate into a public statute an affirmation which is con¬ 
tradicted by every event which attended or followed the adop¬ 
tion of the Compromise Acts ? Will you here, acting under your 
high responsibility as Senators of the States, assert as fact, by a 
solemn vote, that which the personal recollection of every Senator 
who was here during the discussion of those Compromise Acts 
disproves ? ” But if it must be done, he said, he wished to see 
it done openly and boldly, and not by indirection. 

“ But who,” he asked, who is responsible for this renewal of 
strife and controversy? Mot we, for we have introduced no 
question of territorial slavery into Congress—^not we, who are 
denounced as agitators and factionists. Mo, sir: the quietists 
and the finalists have become agitators; theyVho told us that 
aU agitation was quieted, and that the resolutions of the political 
conventions had put a final period to the discussion of slavery. 

This will not escape the observation of the country. It is 
Slaveet that renews the strife. It is slavery that again wants 
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room. It is slavery, with its insatiate demands for more slave 
territory and more slave States.’^ 

Mr. Chase was two hours and a half in the delivery of this 
great argument, and so completely and overwhelmingly did he 
refute the doctrine of supersedure, that no Senator attempted 
either reply or defense. His amendment was rejected, how¬ 
ever, by thirty to thirteen. But although the friends of repeal 
had voted down his amendment, they felt the averment in the 
bill to be too paltry for successful defense before the people. 
The inexorable necessity remained, nevertheless, that some ade¬ 
quate reason should be assigned for the abrogation of the pro¬ 
hibition. Mr. Douglas proposed to substitute a declaration that 
the Missouri act was moonsistent with the principles of the legis¬ 
lation of 1850, commonly called the compromise measures. This 
was a less hazardous and objectionable method of statement; 
although, according to Mr. Douglas, it conveyed the express 
idea of the original words ”—and simply made it plainer.’’ 

Accordingly on the Yth of February that Senator introduced 
an amendment, which alleged that the Missouri prohibition, 
“ being inconsistent with the principles of non-intervention by 
Congress with slavery in the Territories, as recognized by the 
legislation of 1850, commonly called the compromise measures, 
is hereby declared inoperative and void; it being the true intent 
and meaning of this act not to legislate slavery into any Ter¬ 
ritory or State, or to exclude it therefrom, but to leave the 
people thereof perfectly free to form and regulate their own 
domestic institutions in tlieir own way, subject only to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States.” This was adopted on the 
15th of February, by thirty-five to ten ; Mr. Chase remarking, 
however, that he did not regard this statement as any truer in 
fact than that for which it was a substitute. For his own part, 
he said, he would altogether prefer to see the measure stripped 
of excuses. 

But he called tlie attention of the Senate to a weightier mat¬ 
ter. The alleged principle of the bill was, that the people of 
the Territory were to be left perfectly free to form and regulate 
their own domestic institutions in their own way, subject onhj to 
the Constitution of the United States. It was of the first im¬ 
portance to ascertain what was meant by this phrase —subject 
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only to the ConstiiMtion of the United States^ There was a 
wide difference of opinion among Senators as to what the consti¬ 
tutional limitations and restrictions really were Some Senators 
thought the Constitution had no operation in the Territories, ex¬ 
cept by express enactment of Congress. Others thought it ex¬ 
tended over the Territories from the moment of their acquisition. 
Some maintained that the Constitution, properly interpreted, 
prevented the existence of slavery in the Territories altogether, 
and made it impossible for a territorial Legislature to introduce 
it by any valid enactment. Others contended that under it, the 
territorial Legislatm*e could not exclude slavery. He sought 
to exclude all doubt on the subject, and moved that after the 
words of the amendment just made should be added these— 
under which the people of the Territory, through their appro¬ 
priate representatives, may, if they see fit, prohibit the existence 
of slavery therein.’’ His object was to get the sense of the 
Senate upon the vital question, whether, subject to the limita¬ 
tions of the Constitution^ the people of the Territory, acting 
through their proper representatives, in the territorial Legislature, 
COULD protect themselves against slavery by prohibiting it. The 
operation of this amendment, if adopted, would be very simple: 
it asserted distinctly and unequivocally the principle of non-in¬ 
tervention which the bill professed; that under it, in the judg¬ 
ment of Congress, the people of the Territory might utterly ex¬ 
clude slavery if they should choose to do so. Of course there 
could be no real objection to this amendment, if the principle of 
the bill ^ was a genuine non-inteiwention; but the long and some¬ 
what stormy debate which followed, illustrated clearly enough 
that in the judgment of some Senators, at least, the bill was ex¬ 
pected to operate a very potent kind of intervention in behalf 
of slavery. The amendment was rejected by the emphatic vote 
of thirty-six nays to ten in the affirmative. 

1 In order still further to illustrate the character of the alleged principle of the 
bill—^non-intervention with the domestic affairs of the States and Territories—Mr. 
Chase offered another amendment, the effect of which would be, if adopted, to enable 
the people of the Territory to elect their own Governor, judges of courts, and other 
State officers, and members also of the territorial Legislature. But the Senate was 
not fifteen minutes in voting it down, and almost as summarily rejected another, in¬ 
tended to restore the boundaries of Nebraska as stated in the original bill, and 
leave but one Government therein instead of two. 
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Pending the dehate upon the hill in the Senate, the agita¬ 
tion in the North had widened and deepened, until it pervaded 
all ranks and classes and largely involved both political parties. 
It exhibited itself in many public meetings ; in numberless peti¬ 
tions signed by both men and women ; in remonstrances by re¬ 
ligious bodies ; in the denunciations of press and pnlpit; in re¬ 
solves of State Legislatures. The most remarkable protest was 
that presented by Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts/ which bore the 
signatures of three thousand and fifty clergymen of the New 
England States. It ran in these impressive words : The under¬ 
signed, clergymen of different religious denominations in New 
England, hereby, m the name of Almighty God and in His 
presence, do solemnly protest against the passage of what is 
known as the Nebraska Bill, or any repeal or modification of 
the existing legal prohibitions of slavery in that part of our 
national domain which it is proposed to organize into the Terri¬ 
tories of Nebraska and Kansas. We protest against it as a great 
moral wrong, as a breach of faith eminently unjust to the moral 
principles of the community, and subversive of all confidence in 
national engagements ; as a measure full of danger to the peace 
and even to the existence of our beloved Union, and exposing 
us to the righteous judgments of the Almighty.’’ 

The bill was pressed forward to its passage, however, although 
the universal and continually growing excitement evidently made 
a deep impression upon the minds of its leading friends in Con¬ 
gress. Mr. Douglas showed his consciousness of it by repeated 
oljservations in the course of the debate, most of them in hot, 
imperious temper. But the bill carried his political fortunes, as 
he believed, and with a pertinacious courage and defiance alike 
of the counsels of friends and the threats of'enemies, he bore it 
triumphantly through. 

It passed tlie Senate at about five o’clock on the morning of 
the 4th of March, 1854, at the close of a session of seventeen 
hours’ duration, by a vote of thirty-seven to fourteen. A South¬ 
ern Senator—Houston, of Texas—closed the debate by a solemn 
protest and warning against it. The scene in the Senate, at this 
momentous hour, was full of intense and suppressed excitement. 
It was one of triumph and glory for the friends of the measure, 

2 It was presented, however, after the bill had passed the Senate. 
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and their exultation fonnd Tent in yerbal congratulation within 
the walls of the Capitol, and hy the firing of cannon witliout 
them, hut in the hearing of those whose votes had decided the 
tremkdons issue. The opponents of the hiU saw in its passage 
the great opportunity of freedom, and the grief of present de¬ 
feat was tempered hy a hehef that it would prove an effective 
instruinent for tlie final overthrow of the slave-power. 

It was yet dark when the lights were turned out in the Senate- 
chamber, and both Senators and spectators departed for their 
homes. Mr. Chase and Mr. Sumner walked down the steps of 
the Capitol together. The thunder of the cannon of triumphant 
slavery at steady intervals smote upon their ears. They cele¬ 
brate a present victory,” said Mr. Chase, “ but the echoes they 
awake -wSl never rest till slavery itself shall die.” 

The biU was sent to the House, but was not taken up in 
that body for more than two months. It was finally passed 
imder circumstances of great disorder and excitement, on the 
20th of May, by one hundred and thirteen votes to one hun¬ 
dred against it. Party hnes among Southern members were 
almost wholly lost in it ssupport. Forty-four ISTorthern Demo¬ 
crats voted for the bill; forty-four Northern Democrats voted 
against it, and forty-four Northern Whigs voted against and no 
iSTorthern Whig for it. Seven Southern Whigs and two Dem¬ 
ocrats voted against it; one of the latter was Thomas IL 
Benton. 

The first session of the Thirty-third Congress began on the 
5th of December, 1853, and ended on the Yth of August, 1854. 
It opened in the midst of peace and prosperity; it closed in the 
midst of a more universal and dangerous slavery agitation than 
was ever before known in the history of the -American people. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XVIII. 

Extracts from a Letter of Mr, Ohaee to John Paul, 

“ Wasbcdstgton, December 28,1854. 

.... My views of tlie matters referred to in yonr last letter are clear 
and may be easily stated. 

“ With me opposition to nationalized slaveholding and slave-catching 
and to slavery domination in our national Government, is a simple appl£ 
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cation of Democratic principle. At the present moment I regard the ap¬ 
plication of that principle as of paramount importance. 

“ I can therefore be a member of no party or political organization 
which, in a free State, ignores the slavery question, or which reduces it to 
a secondary consideration. Nor can I belong to any party which is anti¬ 
democratic in its character. 

“The rule which guides my political action is very simple. 

“ For years past slavery has controlled the action of the old political 
parties. No matter which of them has obtained the control of the Gov¬ 
ernment, its administration has been, of necessity, pro-slavery. Under 
Polk, Texas was annexed with slavery. Under Fillmore, the fugitive 
slave act was passed. Under Pierce, the Mssouri prohibition has bee 
repealed. Not one of these measures could have been carried without th 
active aid of the existing Administration. 

“ While the ascendant party has been thus constantly pro-slavery, th 
existence of a powerful independent political organization avowedly ant., 
slavery has naturally had great influence upon the action of the party in 
opposition. The minority party in the free States has been antislavery at 
least so far as continued connection with a pro-slavery wing would permit. 
Thus when the old Democratic party succeeded under Polk, the old Whig 
party, being in the minority, became decidedly antislavery in profession, and 
to some extent in action. When the Whig party in its turn succeeded 
under Taylor, the old Democratic party being in the minority, became just 
as antislavery in profession and action as the Whigs had been in like cir¬ 
cumstances. When the Old-line Democracy again succeeded under Pierce, 
the Whigs again became antislavery. 

“ In each of these successive periods the minority, whatever its political 
designation, has been ready to cooperate with the independent Antislavery 
party. Such cooperations have actually taken place. They have been 
more marked in their character and more frequent in their occurrence as 
the strength of the independent opposition to slavery has increased. 
Hence the cooperation between the antislavery Independents and the 
Whigs which elected Mr. Hale to the Senate in 1841. Hence too, the coop¬ 
eration between the antislavery Independents and the Democrats which 
elected Mr. Sumner and myself in 1851 and 1849. Hence, finally, those 
cooperations between the antislavery Inde])cndcnts and the Whigs which 
have elected Mr. Gillette and Mr. Brainard in 1854. 

“ These cooperations between minorities opposed to an accidental ma¬ 
jority are inevitable; and, when no principle is surrendered or hazarded, 
are free from all reasonable objection. Thus far they have not only 
marked but accelerated the prevalence of antislavery sentiment and prin- 
ciple. 

“ As an Independent Democrat, recognizing the importance of consist¬ 
ent antislavery action, I have not hesitated to adopt the rule which these 
facts suggest. 

“ I have co()pcrated and will cliccrfully cooperate with any of my fel¬ 
low-citizens whom circumstances have disposed or may dispose to coop¬ 
erate with nui in the advancement of the antislavery cause. I can never 
yield or modify my iminciples; but if any party is willing to vote with 
me for men of my organization who will faithfully carry them out in 
legislative*, judicial and executive action, I am willing to vote with 
men of theirs who will do tlic same or will not oppose the doing ol it by 
others. 

“ Thus in the recent election in Oliio I entered heartly into the Peo¬ 
ple’s movement, which was nothing more nor less than a cooperation of 
Liberal Democrats, Independent Democrats and Whigs for the election of 
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reliable slayery prohibitionists to the next Congress and of rebuking the 
pro-slavery action of the Administration party. . . . 

‘‘ For one I wish to see this People’s movement go on in the liberal 
spirit which has thus far characterized it. But if it is to be understood 
that the Know-Nothings who participated in it will henceforth ignore the 
antislavery element or support no candidates who are not members of their 
order, or whose nominations are not dictated by them, those who regard 
the slavery question as of paramount importance and whose principles will 
not allow them to become members of Know-Nothing associations, must 
of necessity assume an antagonistic position. If this conflict shall arise, it 
is plain that the People’s movement cannot go on or must go on without 
the Know-Nothing cooperation. It becomes the friends of Liberty to be 
prepared for every event. 

‘‘ Let it be granted that in the action of some foreigners there has been 
something justly censurable and calculated to provoke the hostility which 
has embodied itself in the Know-Nothing organization; still, cannot what 
is wrong in that action be remedied without resort to secret political or¬ 
ganizations ? Is it right to punish all for the faults of some ? Can anti¬ 
slavery men, especially, join in the indiscriminate proscription of those 
Americans of foreign birth who stood shoulder to shoulder with us in the 
anti-Nebraska struggle of last fall? 

• “ I cannot take upon myself any secret political obligations. I cannot 
proscribe men on account of their birth. I cannot make religious faith a 
political test. I cannot pretend to judge those who think and act other¬ 
wise than I do. If they choose to condemn me because I cannot in these 
things violate the political maxims which have governed my political life 
hitherto, I must content myself with that approval of my own conscience 
which has sustained me heretofore under severer trials. 

“Tour kind wishes for my political advancement are gratefully ac¬ 
knowledged. There are some reasons why such an indorsement of my 
political course as you suggest would be very gratifying. But hitherto I 
have never sacrificed or compromised any pohtical principle, and I cannot 
begin now. No position is high enough to tempt me from the plain path 
in which my sense of political duty requires me to walk.” 

Mr, Chase to General John A. Dix. 

“ Washingtok, Rovemher 25, 1863, 

“Your kind invitation to write something that maybe read at the 
breaking of ground on the XJnion Pacific Railroad in Nebraska, found me 
in the midst of engagements so exacting that it has been impossible to 
write any thing worth the reading. 

“ I could not, however, omit writing altogether, for that would imply 
an indifference to the work which no American feels. 

“ It is among my most pleasing recollections of service as a Senator 
from Ohio, that the first practical measure looking to the construction of a 
Pacific Railroad, which received the sanction of Congress, was moved by 
me. That measure was an amendment to the army appropriation bill, 
placing at the disposal of the Secretary of War one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand dollars, to be expended in surveys and explorations of routes for the 
road. It was adopted in the Senate in February, 1853, and was subse¬ 
quently concurred in by the House. Its results are embodied in the vol¬ 
umes known as the Pacific Railroad Reports, printed by order of Congress. 

“ It is another pleasing recollection that I had the honor in March, 
1850, of presenting and commending to the Senate the memorial of Dr. 
Pulte, an intelligent physician of Cincinnati, praying that measures might 
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be taken for the connection of New York witb London by extending the 
existing lines of telegraph to the Pacific, by way of the coast and Behring’s 
Straits through Northern Asia to St. Petersburg—^thus forming connec¬ 
tions with the lines to the cities of Western Europe. 

‘‘ This great work has since been completed to the Pacific by the in¬ 
domitable energy of Hiram Sibley, a private citizen of New York, aided 
by the simple promise of employment and compensation by the Govern¬ 
ment. On the other side of the Pacific, the Russian telegraph-line from 
St. Petersburg, constructed by the imperial Government, approaches if it 
has not already reached, the Pacific; and American enterprise is earnestly 
enlisted in the task—^now certain to be accomplished—oi completing the 
wonderful work which the Cincinnati physician suggested more than thir¬ 
teen years ago. 

“ Steam moves more slowly than lightning. The progress of the rail¬ 
road has been necessarily slower than that of the telegraph. When the 
surveys and explorations for a route had been partially reported, the sub¬ 
ject of the railroad w’-as again brought before Congress; and I had some 
connection with it—^now, however, of a less pleasant, though still signifi¬ 
cant character. Solicitous for the progress of the work, I submitted a res¬ 
olution in January, 1854, instructing the Committee on Roads and Canals 
to inquire into and report upon the construction of a railroad from some 
point on the western lines of the Western States to some point on the east¬ 
ern line of California. 

“ On the motion of Mr. Gwynn the reference to the Committee on Roads 
and Canals was stricken out and the whole subject referred to a select com¬ 
mittee of nine Senators, from which committee I was excluded—^because I 
then held about the same relations to the Democratic party on the subject 
of slavery as the War Democrats now hold on the question of the rebellion. 

Mr. Gwynn’s committee reported a bill which, after much discussion 
and sundry amendments passed, the Senate in 1855, but failing to receive 
the sanction of the House, did hot become a law. 

‘‘Nothing further of importance was done in relation to the Pacific 
Railroad during the next seven years. The attention of the country was 
absorbed by other questions; and it remained for the Thirty-seventh Con¬ 
gress to give a grand proof of the stability of the republic and the worth 
of democratic-republican institutions, by taking uj) this great measure, 
in the midst of our terrible civil war, and framing it into a law. The 
Thirty-seventh Congress will be forever memorable in history as the author 
of many acts of legislation of transcendant importance and far-reaching 
consequences. Among these great acts the Pacific Railroad Bill will 
remain as one of the most illustrious monuments of the wisdom and cour¬ 
age of its members. 

“ I shall not att empt any discussion of its importance to our industry, 
our commerce, or our Union. I have elsewhere said something on these 
themes; but now the road is its own most eloquent advocate. I rejoice in 
the belief that'under your charge and that of the eminent citizens asso¬ 
ciated with you, it will go steadily forward to completion; and vindicate, 
by perfect succciss, the most sanguine hopes and predictions of its advo¬ 
cates and promoters,” 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 


TAJB.TY ACTION IN RELATION TO THE NEBRASKA BILL—^DIFPIOITLTT OF 
OBTAINING SIGNATURES TO THE APPEAL OP THE INDEPENDENT 
DEMOOEATS—^ATTEMPT TO CHANGE THE CURRENT OE PUBLIC SEN- 
TIKENT THROUGH KNOW-NOTHINGISM-FAILURE OP THAT AT¬ 

TEMPT— WR. CHASE RETIRES FROM THE SENATE—THE STRUGGLE 

IN KANSAS-^BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE EARLIER EVENTS IN. THAT 

STRUGGLE—STATE OF PARTIES IN OHIO—ORGANIZATION OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PARTY—^NOMINATION OF MR. CHASE FOR GOT- 
ERNOR—HIS SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE—CANVASS OF THE STATE 
AND HIS ELECTION. 

"T'TT'HEN the Kansas-Xe'braska Bill first appeared in the Sen^ 
V V ate, there was great uHcertainty among the Whig Sena¬ 
tors and Eepresentatives as to the course they ought to pursue. 
Xearly the whole of the Southern Whig meinhers of both 
Houses went over to the-support of the Administration upon this 
question; in the Senate there was but one exception, and in the 
House of Pepresentatives there were hut seven who finally voted 
against the bill. The dissolution of the Whig party—^largely 
accomplished by the action of its Xational Convention of 1862 
—and inevitable under the excitement growing out of the Ne¬ 
braska act, did not seem so clear to Northern Whigs in Congress 
as to warrant them in an utter abandonment of its fortunes, and 
although most of them approved the appeal of the Independent 
Democrats—which it was intended by its authors should be 
signed by all the members of Congress opposed to the repeal of 
the Missouri prohibition—^tbey refused to give it tbe sanction of 
their names. Even Mr. Seward declined to sign it. It was 
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found impossible to obtain tbe signatures desired; and it was 
then proposed to issne it with tbe names only of tbe Obio Sen¬ 
ators and tbe Obio Eepresentatives wbo opposed tbe bill. But 
even tbis was impracticable. Finding any thing Hke unanimity 
unattainable, tbe paper was signed by tbe Independent Demo¬ 
crats alone. Tbe people took tbe alarm, and tbeir potential voice 
was soon beard in Congress. Tbe aUiance of tbe Administration 
Senators and Eepresentatives witb substantially tbe whole body 
of tbe Southern Whigs, secured, it is true, tbe passage of tbe 
bib—^but tbe Senators and Eepresentatives wbo voted against 
it, represented a majority of tbe people of tbe free States. It 
was no longer doubtful upon what ground tbe reorganization of 
parties would take place. It must necessarily find its only bond 
of union in opposition to tbe extension of slavery. 

A vain attempt was made to turn tbe current of pubbc sen¬ 
timent into other channels through tbe instrumentality of tbe 
American” or “Know-lSTotbing” organization. Tbis was a 
secret society based chiefly upon opposition to tbe Eoman 
Catholic Church, though a large part of its leadership was much 
more intensely pro-slavery than anti-Catbolic. Tbe novelty of 
its methods of action, and a measure of real hostility to sup¬ 
posed inimical foreign influences in our politics—^joined witb 
other motives—^made it for a time a very powerful political in¬ 
strument. During tbe brief period of its existence, it received 
into its lodges a considerable majority of tlie members of both 
the Whig and Democratic parties, and was a stepping-stone for 
many voters into tbe anti-Nebraska, and sub^quently the Ee- 
publican organization. But its character as a seoret x)olitical so¬ 
ciety, bound by oaths to promote certain political purposes, made 
it tboroiiglily distasteful to the sober judgment of tbe people; 
nor were its professed objects such as to command a permanent 
support. Its first Niitional Convention was broken up by a 
division upon tbe slavery (picstion, and it promptly and utterly 
‘disappeared from politi('al contests. The Whig party, although 
it made a struggle in some States at the fall elections of 1854, 
also disappeared, tlie great majority of its members going 
into tbe Know-Nothing, and afterward into the Eepublican 
organization; and some, of intense pro-slavery sentiments, joined 
themselves to tbe Democracy. 

11 
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Meantime Mr. Chase had been superseded in the Senate * by 
Mr. George E. Pugh, Democrat, who was chosen his successor in 
a LegislatTire unaffected by the anti-Ifebraska agitation. His term 
of service closed with the expiration of the Thirty-third Con¬ 
gress, March 3, 1855; and he carried wdth him, in his retire¬ 
ment, the cordial respect and hearty personal good-will of all 
his feUow-senators. Though he had supported his antislavery 
convictions with an unflinching firmness, he had done so with so . 
much dignity and courtliness of manner, and so entire a freedom 
from all personal imputation or impeachment of pro-slavery 
Senators and pro-slavery people, that he left behind him no 
enemy in the Senate. Many years afterward when in the midst 
of the war, Pierre Soul4—^who had been a Senator from Loui¬ 
siana during a part of Mr. Chase’s term, and a well-known 
fire-eater ”—^was a political prisoner in Port Lafayette, he ap¬ 
pealed to Mr. Chase to procure his enlargement upon parole, and 
recalled their former personal friendship. Mr. Chase could 
make no impression, however, upon the stern Secretary of War, 
in the effort he made to procure Mr. Soul6’s release. 

The struggle for the possession of Kansas began even be¬ 
fore the passage of the Nebraska act, and after that event grew 
to be, in time, a local civil war. The antislavery party in the 
Korth organized emigrant aid societies; the pro-slavery party 
in the South, particularly in Missouri, on the borders of Kansas, 
organized Social Bands,” ^^Blue Lodges,” and “Sons of the 
South.” The former sent lonorjide settlers; the latter were 
not so scrupulous. Many hundred of these from Missouri 
went over into the Territory, and established a sort of squatter 
empire there as early as July and August, 1854. But though 

^ Mr. Chase diarmg his senatorial service supported also, of course, many meas¬ 
ures of less permanent and enduring interest; among these, the homestead law— 
the devotion of a portion of the public lands to the support of the indigent insane— 
the abolition of the franking privilege—^the improvement of navigation on inland 
seas and rivers—^the abolition of cruel and unusual punishments in the navy—cheap 
postage. In the Senate as everywhere else, he continued those habits of labor and 
attention which forgot nothing, anticipated all duties, and accomplished as much as any 
one in his peculiar situation could have done in the same circumstances. He constantly 
opposed aU extra allowances, all extravagant appropriations, aU unnecessary expen¬ 
ditures of whatever kind. His name is rarely found wanting in the call of the votes 
of the Senate, and was never absent when the subject of it was of real importance. 
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there was a good deal of threatening oratory, and some actual 
demonstrations of hostility against the free-State men, no blood 
was shed till a later period. 

Andrew H. Eeeder, of Pennsylvania—said to be a sound 
national Democrat, who would as soon buy a slave as a horse— 
was appointed territorial Governor. Accompanied by his Sec¬ 
retary of State—^Woodson—Governor Eeeder arrived at Port 
Leavenworth in the early part of October, and established there 
his ojBdcial residence. He declared his firm purpose to maintain 
law and order; the purity of the ballot-box and freedom of 
speech. In Pebruary he caused a census to be taken of the in¬ 
habitants of the Territory. The total population was found to 
be 8,501, of whom 2,905 were voters and about 250 slaves. He 
then—^in the early part of March—ordered an election for dele¬ 
gates to the first territorial Legislature, to be held on the 30th 
of that month. There was a great deal of voting done in Kansas 
that day; almost wholly by Missourians, however, who invaded 
the Territory by thousands; took armed possession of the polls, 
and elected of course whomsoever they wished. The Legis¬ 
lature, elected in this way, met on the 2d of July, and pro¬ 
ceeded to pass laws for the local government. One of these 
was of an extraordinary character. It enacted, among other 
things, “that if any free person shall assert or maintain, by 
speaking or writing, that persons have not the right to hold 
slaves in this Territory; or shall introduce into this Territory, 
print, publish, write, circulate, or cause to be introduced into this 
Territoiy, written, printed, published, or circulated in this Ter¬ 
ritory, any book, paper, magazine, pamphlet, or circular, con¬ 
taining any denial of the right to hold slaves in this Territory 
—siicli person shall be deemed guilty of felony and punished 
by imprisonment at hard labor for a term of not less than two 
years ! ” Governor Eeeder systematically vetoed the acts of this 
Legislature, and refused to recognize their validity when re¬ 
enacted over his veto; and the Legislature, in its turn, peti¬ 
tioned the President for his removal—a prayer with which, in 
due season, the President complied. Wilson Shannon, of Ohio, 
was appointed in Governor Eeeder’s place. Governor Shan¬ 
non recognized this Legislature as a legal body, whose laws 
were valid and binding upon the people of the Territory, and 
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ostentatiously announced himself in favor of making Kansas a 
slave State. 

But the free-State settlers, who were continually augmented 
in numbers, as well by voluntary emigration as through the in¬ 
strumentality of the ''Emigrant Aid Societiesthe latter 
supplyiQg them with materials of war also—^were not mere pas¬ 
sive spectators of these events. They held meetings in various 
parts of the Territory; declared their sympathy with Governor 
Reeder; pledged themselves against the introduction of slavery, 
and denounced the violation of the ballot-boxes by the Missou¬ 
rians as an iniquitous outrage. In the fall of 1855, after Reeder 
had been superseded, they met in convention by their delegates, 
at Topeka, and took measures for the election of other delegates 
to a constitutional convention. Delegates were elected, accord¬ 
ingly, in October; and met in pursuance of their election and 
formed a constitution—excluding slavery and providing for the 
erection of a State government, which .was expected to go into 
operation in the following March. Under this free constitution, 
they made appHcation to Congress for admission into the Union 
of the States, and were rejected. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Topeka Free-State 
Convention, the pro-slavery leaders and their followers held a 
"Law-and-order Convention” at Leavenworth, over which Gov¬ 
ernor Shannon presided. It denounced the Topeka Conven¬ 
tion as a treasonable body, and pledged the “ law-and-order- 
and-union-loving party ” to the support of the laws; meaning 
those laws enacted by the Legislature which Governor Reeder 
had repudiated. 

And now ensued a partisan warfare, not of great magnitude, 
but of extreme vindictiveness; of battles, sieges and burnings ; 
of murder, pillage and outrage. The free-State people, refus¬ 
ing to be bound by the laws of the fraudulently elected Legis¬ 
lature, organized for military defense and aggression upon in¬ 
vaders ; while the territorial and national administrations sought 
to enforce those laws. 

The details of the " Kansas War,” with ample exaggeration 
and embellishment, found their way into the newspapers of the 
country, and engaged the whole poUtical elements in a continued 
excited discussion of the slavery question. 
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But neitlier the outrages in Kansas, nor the appeals of anti- 
slavery agitators, were potent enough to destroy the Democratic 
party, or very seriously to cripple or disorganize it. The great 
body of its members in the free States, notwithstanding the 
confusion and uncertainty which reigned among them for a 
brief period after the introduction of the Nebraska Bill into 
Congress, were brought rapidly and completely into the support 
of the principle of “non-intervention’’ embodied in that act— 
although a large minority abandoned the party. On the other 
hand it received considerable accessions of pro-slavery Whigs, 
which measurably compensated for loss of its own members. 

In Ohio, the opposition to Democratic ascendency was not 
compacted until after the assembling of the convention which, 
on the 13th of July, 1855,^ nominated Mr. Chase as the Eepub- 
lican candidate for .G-overnor. The Know-Nothing party was 

^ The first State Convention of the anti-N^raska party of Ohio was held at Co¬ 
lumbus on the 13th of July, 1864, and was largely due to the personal efforts of Mr. 
Chase in rousing to action the opposition to the new policy of the national Adminis¬ 
tration on the subject of slavery. The anti-Nebraska party of Michigan met at De¬ 
troit on the 6th of the same month; and of Indiana on the same day (July 13th) 
that the party met in State Convention in Ohio. More than a thousand accredited 
delegates were present at Columbus; and other thousands, besides the alternate 
delegates, came with them to aid with counsel and encouragement. The convention 
was somewhat contemptuously called by its enemies a “ Chase movement,” and an 
attempt to “fuse” Whigs and Pree-Soilers, but the real purpose of the gathering 
was well expressed by Judge Spalding, of Cleveland, in these words: “ This is not 
an attempt at fusion^ but is an attempt to unite the sober judgment of the people 
of Ohio on the outrage perpetrated upon them by the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise.” The organization of this convention denoted the readiness with which 
old names and issues disappeared in the aspiration for national issues and results. 
An Old-line Democrat was chosen president; an Old-line Whig vice-president, and 
an original Free-Soilcr secretary. The committees were made up chiefly from mem¬ 
bers of the old parties; the committee on resolutions containing such well-known 
names both in local and national politics, as David Heaton, William B. Allison (at 
this time a United States Senator from Iowa), General H. B. Carrington, Norton S. 
Townshend, Joseph W. Vance, Rufus P. Spalding, and E. R. Eckley.' The resolu¬ 
tions were in the spirit of the convention, which was full of enthusiasm; and though 
only two years before General Pierce had carried Ohio by a majority of nearly 
seventeen thousand votes, the nominees of this 13th of July convention were elected 
in the following October by average majorities of nearly eighty thousand ! It was 
at this same gathering also, that the name “ Republican ” was formally assumed by 
the anti-Nebraska party of Ohio; in this, however, following only in the wake of 
the Republicans of Michigan, who had formally adopted that name on the 6th of 
July at th^i'' convention in Detroit. 
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yet powerful, and many of its leaders were averse to antislavery 
agitation, and some of these sought to avoid it by forcing into 
the front of political action the vital idea of the Know-hfothing 
society; but far the larger part of the opposition had little or no 
sympathy with its proscriptive spirit, and Mr. Chase had with it 
no sympathy at all, as was well known. But it was apparent 
that without a union of all the elements of opposition the De¬ 
mocracy would regain the control of the State. 

A union was effected, and although a large majority of the 
convention which met on the 13th of July were Americans,” 
opposition to slavery was so much stronger among them than 
zeal for the principles of their order, that Mr. Chase was nomi¬ 
nated by a vote of nearly two to one. The remainder of the 
ticket was made up chiefly of members of the American ” 
party. 

A considerable number of "Whigs, however, who still retained 
against Mr. Chase the animosities which had grown out of his 
election to the Senate in 1849, refused to join in his support. 
They nominated an “ American ” candidate, not with any ex¬ 
pectation of electing him, but in the hope of drawing enough 
votes from Mr. Chase to elect the candidate of the Administra¬ 
tion party. 

In accepting the Eepubhcan nomination, Mr. Chase stated— 
in a few brief and vigorous sentences—his conceptions of the 
political needs of the times; 

“ On many public questions,” he said, “ not now directly in 
issue, I have had occasion heretofore to express my opinions in 
various forms. Those opinions remain unchanged. 

“ On the great issues now before the people, my opinions 
are expressed in the platform you have this day adopted. 

“The independence and sovereignty of the State, in her 
legislation and judiciary, must be asserted and maintained. 

“ The spread of slavery, under all circumstances and at all 
times, must be inflexibly resisted. 

“ Slavery in the Territories must be prohibited by law. On 
tills point there is the most pressing need of union and resolu¬ 
tion. Kansas must be saved from slavery by the voters of the 
free States. 

“ It was my fortune to bear some humble part in the memo- 
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rable struggle wMcli issued iu the repeal of the Missouri prohi- 
bitiou. Upou that occasion, though among the most determined 
opponents of the Compromise of 1850, 1 declared in my place 
that I was ready to stand shoulder to shoulder with the sup¬ 
porters of those compromises, now justly incensed by that viola¬ 
tion of plighted faith, for the redress of that last and greatest 
wrong, 

^^^In this spirit I am prepared to act to-day. Side by side 
with all men who are willing to unite with me for the defense 
of freedom, I am ready to contend to the last for the rescue of 
the Territories from slavery. 

“I would do no injustice to the slave States. All rights 
guaranteed to them by the Constitution should be fully and 
cheerfully conceded. "Whatever can be constitutionally done 
by the national Legislature to promote their progress and im¬ 
provement, should be unhesitatingly and ungrudgingly done. 

“We should insist only, that outside of slave States we shall 
not be responsible for the maintenance of slavery; and that the 
just and constitutional influence of the Federal Government 
shall be exerted on the side of liberty. 

“ The question of slavery in the States may safely be left to 
the States themselves. The humanity, the justice, the wisdom 
of the people will, I trust, so dispose of it that in the not far- 
distant future a day will come, when the sun in all his course 
over our broad land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, shall not 
behold a slave.” 

The campaign which ensued was unusually sharp. Old Whigs 
and old Democrats alike thoroughly hated Mr. Chase. They 
joined in charging him with much the greater part of the politi¬ 
cal wickedness that had happened in the State since his first ap¬ 
pearance in political contests ; and it is a remarkable circum¬ 
stance that Whig journals, forced by public sentiment into his 
support, were scarcely less abusive of him than open enemies. 

He made a vigorous and effective canvass,^ speaking in most 

' 0. K. M., in tlie Brooklyn Daily Times of the 271^ of September, 1871, in the 
course of a pleasant and graphic sketch of “ stump-speakers ” and “ stnmp-speaking ” 
in Ohio, says of Mr. Chase that “he owed his rapid, complete, and continued ascend¬ 
ency to an intimate acquaintance with the people, growing out of his ‘ stumping ’ 
the State and the circulation of his printed speeches. For lasting, permanent effect 
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of the coimties, correcting misapprehension, disproving the in- 
nnmerahle fakehoods with which he was assailed, and advocating 
ydih cliaiacteristic energy, the principles of unirersal justice 

on tile pnbUc opinion of the State, Governor Cliase has exerted probably a greater 
fnflnpanft fi than any of his predecessors. 

“ As a ‘ stump^peaker,’ Chase was most untiring and energetic. During and pre¬ 
ceding his senatorial term no public man in flie State made as many speeches as he 
did. Though the champion, at the period of which I am writmg, of a cause intensely 
unpopular, his speeches were listened to and read more extensively than those of any 
other public man in the State. 

“ I have frequently heard Chase speak in cross-road school-houses to audiences 
of twenty to fifty; once in an engine-house in Cincinnati, to an audience of less than 
forty; in comity court-houses to audiences of one hundred to two hundred, and in 
Ihe Uuited States Senate, ffia speeches, whether in the school-house or in the Sen¬ 
ate, whether before large or small audiences, were always characterized by the same 
unbending regard for truth and justice, by the same calmness and self-possession, 
by the same strong and clear statement of his case, the same considerate regard for 
the opinions of others. These solid characteristics, with his nobility of character, 
his individuality and disinterestedness of purpose, made him irresistible as a leader. 

Twenty-five years ago I often heard it said, ‘ What a pity such a man as Chase 
should throw himself away on the worthless cause of abolition! ’ But, in fact. Chase 
never would have acquired much influence as a mere partisan politician. It was only 
as a champion of truth and justice that he was strong. 

As to the effectiveness of Chase as a ‘ stump-speaker,* I have the best means 
of knowing, from 1849 to 1852, a period when the free Democracy of Ohio and the 
Barnburners of New York were carrying on their brave battle with the slave-power, 
I conducted a newspaper at Toledo, Ohio, with daily and weekly editions. In the 
banning of our cruSade against the slave-power, the Democratic party majorities 
were strong in all Northwestern Ohio. The Whig party also, at that time, under 
the Fillmore Administration, where it was not hostile, was indifferent to the Free-Soil 
canse. Against all these adverse influences the free Democracy had to contend; 
but having access to the people through the press, we printed and circulated Chase’s 
speeches, and sent them into every household where they would receive them. We 
appointed frequent meetings, and Senator Chase never failed in responding to the in¬ 
vitations of our committees to address the people. He was as prompt and thorough 
in going through our.congressional districts and delivering ‘ stump-speechcs,’ wher¬ 
ever appointments had been made for him, as he now is in discharging his judicial 
duties at Washington or in distant and remote parts of the Dnion. 

“The surprising effect of this canvassing—Chase being our leader and chief 
sp^ker—^was, that in a short time the free Democracy gained ascendency in the 
county; and, in rapid succession, we gained the majority in the Assembly, senato¬ 
rial and congressional districts. I have always attributed this rapid, complete and 
permanent triumph of the Free-Soil cause in the northwestern counties of Ohio— 
winning that triumph against strong and hostile party organization—mainly to the 
effective influence of Senator Chase as a ‘ stump-speaker,’ supplemented by the in¬ 
fluence of a friendly press in printing and carrying to every household his masterly 
speeches.” 
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Tipou vrhicli, in his younger years—^without .hope of preferment 
or reward—^he had staked, unflinchingly, both his personal and 
political fortunes. 

The result of that canvass was decisive of the fate of the 
Democratic party* in Ohio for nearly a score of years, Mr. Chase 
was elected by a decided majority (15,550) in a fuU vote; and 
the Republican party at once attained to an organization and 
discipline such as the Whig party in the State, in all its long 
career, had never known. 




OHAPTEE XX 


ME. CHASE AS GOYEENOK—^EHTJCATION—THE MAEGAEET GAEI^EK 

TEAGEDT-LETTEE OE ME. CHASE TO ME. TEOWBEn)GE, GIY- 

mo A HISTOBY OF THAT CASE. 

A t the time Mr. Chase became Governor of Ohio, the agita- 
tion of questions of national politics was so great as almost 
entirely to obscure, in interest and comparative importance, 
questions of merely State policy. These were, however, the 
usual questions upon which the old parties differed in most of 
the States, and related more particularly to methods of taxation 
and economy of administration, and generally were of purely 
local concern. But he addressed himself at once to the duties 
of his position; promoting reforms wherever reforms were prac¬ 
ticable ; encouraged educational interests, as seemed to him best 
calculated to advance the public good; ^ largely reorganized the 

^ In a letter under date of July 6,1858, addressed to the State Teachers’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Ohio, Mr. Chase gives some ideas touching education. 

“ Gentlemen : I regret my absence from the meeting of the Association on my 
own account, for I am thoroughly conscious how meagrely any thing I could say 
would reward the attention of its members. But if I could communicate little I 
could receive much, as I wish to learn all I can in respect to the best means of pro¬ 
moting the cause of education in our State. 

“ In that case, having been myself a teacher, and knowing something of a teach¬ 
er’s responsibilities, trials and aspirations, I naturally and ahnost necessarily feel a 
lively interest. No safer, no more remunerative investment of revenue is made by 
the State, than in the instruction of the youth. 

Stinginess here is not economy. It is waste, and the worst description of 
waste—^the waste of mind. Of that power originates the energies that make effi¬ 
cient whatever activities promote private or public prosperity. 

“ The school-house is a better institution than the court-house or the State-house. 
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military system of the State; and lost no opportunity in making 
the Yoice of Ohio heard on the side of freedom and justice. 
At the same time he endeavored, as far as was practicable, to 
conciliate opposition founded in misapprehension, and to raise 
the position of the State to the highest point of dignity and 
respect attainable among the States of the Union. His public 
papers were models of terse and vigorous writing. The Repub¬ 
lican party, when he left the chair, was the most compact and 
powerful political organization ever known in the history of 
Ohio. 

Within a fortnight after he became Governor, a slave-hum 
took place in the southern part of the State, which, from its cir¬ 
cumstances of great and peculiar horror, for a time excited an 
absorbed attention. The story of Margaret Garner is best told 
in Mr. Chase’s own words, in a letter to Mr. Trowbridge: 

“ Washington-, March 18,1864. 

“. , . . The Margaret Gamer case is iayested with a peculiar interest 
by reason of its tragic circumstances. 

“It is impossible to state the facts except in the merest outline; but 
even an outline will convey a pretty accurate idea of the whole transaction. 

“In the night of the 27th of January, 1856, a party of slaves escaped 

In the state-house laws are enacted; in the court-house laws are applied. In the 
school-house legislators, judges and jurymen are made. 

“ Especially the school-house is indispensable where popular government is made 
a reality hy universal suffrage and general eligibility to office. It is impossible to 
over-estimate the importance of universal education where everybody is to he a 
voter, and where anybody may be a I’rcsident. 

“ To make the school-house efficient, teachers must not only be qualified but 
honored I The responsibility of their trust, the magnitude of their work, and the 
dignity of their calling, must be acknowledged, and not coldly acknowledged only, 
but thorouglily appreciated. The community hardly yet begins to realize its debt 
of gratitude, honor and reward, it owes to the teachers of the schools. 

“ Th(?8e things are obvious; but what practical methods are best adapted to 
secure the great end of giving to all the youths of the State the best education they 
are willing to receive and arc capable of receiving, is not so clear. 

“ What provisions for the education of teachers should be supplied ; how far, if 
at all, the colleges of the State, and especially those more immediately under legisla¬ 
tive control, may be made parts of the general plan of education, or serviceable to 
the general purpose of educating teachers ; and what may he fitly and economically 
done to extend the benefits of the educational system beyond school-house walls 
by lectures and libraries, arc 8ubjc?;ts which doubtless will engage your discussions, 
and in respect of which I should be particularly glad to have the benefit of them.” 
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from Boone County, in Kentucky, into Storrs township, adjoining Cincin¬ 
nati, on the Ohio Eiver. Among the persons comprising the party were an 
old man named Simon Garner and his wife—so far as a slave woman could 
he a wife—Mary; a son of the old man, also named Simon, and Margaret 
his wife, and their four children. 

“ They took refuge in-the house of a colored man, living near the river's 
bank, below Mill Creek—a stream which divides Storrs from Cincinnati. 
They were tracked immediately, and a warrant for their apprehension was 
obtained the next morning, Monday, the 28th, from one P-, a com¬ 

missioner appointed by Justice McLean under the fugitive slave act of 1850. 
Provided with this warrant, the United States marshal—a person named 
Kobinson—^with a gang of officers and the slave-claimants, hastened to the 
house where the fugitives had taken refuge. Their entrance was resisted. 
Young Simon, who was armed with a six-shooter, fired four shots on the 
party of official and unofficial slave-hunters, before he and his companions 
were captured. While this was going on, his wife Margaret, who was natu¬ 
rally of a violent temper, and now frenzied by excitement, seized a butcher- 
knife, and, declaring that she would kill all her children before they should 
be taken across the river, actually succeeded in killing one, a little girl of 
ten years of age, named Mary. 

“The survivors were taken in custody, and conveyed to a police 
station. The friends of the slaves procured the same day a writ of habeas 
corpus^ returnable before the probate judge of the county; which was 
executed by the sheriff so far as to take the slaves into custody and con¬ 
vey them to the county jail. 

“ The probate judge immediately proceeded to Columbus, to confer 
with me as to the proper course of procedure. 

“ The hostility to abolition, under which name was included all earnest 
antislavery action, was at this time intense in Southern Ohio, and 
nowhere more intense than in Cincinnati. At the election which had been 
held for Governor only three months before, I had received in Hamilton 
County (which includes Cincinnati) only forty-five hundred and eighteen 
votes, out of twenty-three thousand two hundred and eighty. The rest 
—divided between the Democratic and Know-Nothing candidates—repre¬ 
sented hostility to my political and especially to my antislavery opinions 
and principles. 

“I had been Governor just fourteen days when the probate judge 
called to confer with me. It was not necessary for me to inform him that, 
in my judgment, the fugitive slave act was unconstitutional; it had been 
proclaimed on too many occasions to leave in ignorance a man so vrell 
informed. Nor did I think it right to make any suggestions to a magis¬ 
trate concerning a decision to be made by him. What he naturally 
desired to know, and had a right to know, was whether the Executive of 
the State would sustain the process of the ptate in the midst of a commu¬ 
nity in which, by most persons, any decision against the claims of masters 
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would be regarded as little better than treason to the Constitution and 
Union. I did not hesitatS to assure him that the process of the State 
courts should be enforced in every part of the State, whether in Hamilton 
or any other county; and authorized him to say to the sheriff that, in the 
performance of his duty, he would be sustained by the whole power at the 
command of the G-overnor. 

“ The case—^for some reason satisfactory to the friends of the slaves 
—^was not brought to a hearing before the probate judge on the writ 
then issued. Proceedings under it were abandoned, and the sheriff had 
already (on Tuesday), before the return of the judge, notified the Federal 
marshal that he did not regard the fugitives as in his custody, though 
they might remain in jail ;' but as in that of the ofiBcers of the United 
States. 

“The slave-act commissioner, under whose warrant the seizure had 
been made, then declared his purpose to proceed to hear the case on the 
claim for surrender; but delays of various kinds were interposed, until 
on Friday, February 8th, the grand-jury of Hamilton County reported an 
indictment against the two Garners for the murder of the child Mary; 
and all four being still in jail, they were again taken into custody by the 
sheriff. The three children remained in jail also, but were regarded as 
being in the custody of the marshal. 

“ Matters remained in this condition for some days—^until the marshal 
applied to the United States district judge for a "habeas corpus against 
the sheriff for the four fugitives, for the purpose of bringing them before 
him, to determine—^not whether they were unlawfully deprived of their 
liberty—but whether the sheriff was entitled to their custody under the 
criminal process of the State, rather than the marshal under the slave-act 
commissioner’s warrant. 

“It was a manifest abuse of the writ of habeas corpus^ thus to convert 
it into a summary rejfievin; but the counsel for the sheriff—one of whom, 
in conversation with tlje judge, had heard him express the opinion that 
the prisoners could not be removed from custody under arrest for crime, 
by any proceeding under the fugitive slave act—made no opposition to 
the allowance of the writ. It was accordingly granted, and a hearing was 
had on Tuesday, the 26th of February, upon the return of the sheriff, that 
he held the four persons indicted under the process of the State, to abide 
their trial on the charge of murder. 

“ After the argument before the district judge was closed, the judge 
allowed the slave-act commissioner to take the bench, and announce his 
decision in the proceeding commenced by his warrant. As was expected, 
he denied the fugitives the claims to freedom asserted in their behalf, and 
ordered that all should be delivered to their respective claimants. 

“ The slave-act commissioner in the case was a weak, mercenary fellow; 
but his decision is written injudicial style, and bears the marks of a very 
different order of intellect from his. Who wrote it ? 
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“ MeanwMle another writ of habeas corpus had been issued by Judge 
Burgoyne, of the Probate Court, for the three children; on which a hear¬ 
ing was had before him on the same day—Tuesday, February 26th—on 
which the slave-act commissioner delivered his decision as just stated. 
ALfter many arguments on the constitutionality of the slave act, and par¬ 
ticularly that part of it which makes United States commissioners judges 
in cases arising under it, he deferred his judgment until Saturday follow¬ 
ing, having made a special order that the children should not be removed 
from the jurisdiction of the court until final decision. 

“ On Thursday morning, however, the United States district judge an¬ 
nounced his decision in the case which had been argued before him. He 
declared—to the surprise of every one, unless some had foreknowledge of 
his conclusions—^that the custody of the sheriff as against the claims of 
the marshal under the fugitive slave act, was unlawful; and ordered the 
former to deliver the indicted prisoners to the latter. 

“ With this order the marshal at once proceeded to the jail, where the 
sheriff delivered to him not only the four indicted prisoners, but also the 
three children, notwithstanding the order of the probate judge as to the 
latter. All the fugitives were at once hurried into an omnibus, which was 
surrounded by a number of special deputy marshals—(there werey?27^ huTh- 
dred of these appointed, the purchase of whose claims for fees, it was said, 
offered a good chance for speculation to certain Federal officers!)—and 
immediately driven to the river, and taken across into Kentucky. Hardly 
an hour elapsed after the United States district judge had made his order 
before the fugitives were lodged in a Kentucky jail. 

‘‘ I had observed the proceedings in these cases with great interest and 
a deep solicitude for the fate of the slaves. All that I could do in their 
behalf, under the circumstances then existing, was done. They were rep¬ 
resented by able counsel, and the power of the State was pledged to main¬ 
tain the process of the State. No one imagined that any judge could be 
found who would undertake to transfer by a proceeding in habeas corpus^ 
prisoners indicted under a State law to Federal custody under the fugitive 
slave act. Nor did any one imagine that persons held under an order of 
a State court, during the pendency of a writ of habeas corpus^ would be 
carried off beyond the jurisdiction and in violation of that order. But 
such a judge was found, and such an abduction was perpetrated. 

could not prevent this anymore than I could prevent the commis¬ 
sion of other outrages. I could not foresee such transactions, and if I 
could have foreseen I had no more power to prevent them than any private 
citizen had; except in the single contingency that the sheriff might need 
the power of the State to enforce the execution of process in his hands. 
Except in that contingency, I had no power other than that the whole 
weight of which was given to the side of the fugitives in every form of 
counsel, encouragement and support, to those engaged in their defense. I 
was not in Cincinnati during the proceedings. The Legislature was in 
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session. I liad only a fortnight before the' capture of the fugitives entered 
into office, wholly without experience in its duties, and my constant pres¬ 
ence was required at Columbus. Had I been in Cincinnati, I do not see 
that I should have been likely to add any thing to the zeal or ability -with 
which the cause of the fugitives was defended, or to suggest any thing 
which did not occur to their counsel. And certainly, if they on the spot 
could devise no way to prevent the surrender and carrying off of the fu¬ 
gitives under the unforeseen circumstances of that day, it is not wonderful 
that I could devise none while a hundred and twenty miles distant, and 
wholly uninformed of the outrage that was being enacted. 

“Some abolitionists have blamed me because I did not in some way 
prevent the carrying back into slavery of Margaret Gamer. They saw 
the tragic circumstances of her seizure, and felt peculiar sympathy for her, 
but they did not see the extraordinary efforts made to save her. That 
those efforts were unsuccessful, all humane persons must lament; but how 
more effort could be made, or with what more likelihood of success, no 
one has yet pointed out. And no one conversant with the circumstances 
and concerned in the efforts made in her behalf, has found fault with what 
I did. All those approved my action and were grateful for my support. 
It must be remembered, too, that Margaret was but one of seven fugitives, 
each of whom was entitled if not to equal sympathy, certainly to equal 
rights and equal efforts for their protection. None of these were forgot¬ 
ten or neglected. 

“ After they were surrendered, the prosecuting attorney sent me copies 
of the indictment and proceedings, and suggested that although the in¬ 
dicted prisoners could hardly be considered as having fled from justice in 
Ohio, yet it might be proper to regard them as having constructively done 
so, and to issue a requisition for their delivery to an agent of the State, to 
be brought back within its jurisdiction. I felt keenly the humiliation of 
being reduced to this mode of asserting the right of the State to the cus¬ 
tody of persons indicted under her laws. It was obvious that when re¬ 
turned to the custody of the sheriff, they would be in precisely the same 
relations as when they were taken from his custody by the order of the 
United States district judge, and there would be no legal obstacle, which 
did not exist to the original order, to a repetition of it. 

“ A friend, however, volunteered—if I would issue a requisition—to go 
with the agent and purchase the freedom of the three children, and it 
seemed probable, if the others could be brought back, that an arrange¬ 
ment might be made also with their claimants for the relinquishment of 
their claims upon them. So I overcame my reluctance to adopt the theory 
of constructive escape, and issued the requisition. 

“My agent, and the gentleman who had volunteered to accompany 
him, immediately departed on their mission and obtained a warrant of 
extradition from the Governor of Kentucky, who doubtless gladly em¬ 
braced the opportunity of making a precedent of constructive escape, 
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wMcL he hoped would be useful to claimants of slaves found in Ohio, but 
not actual fugitives from a slave State. 

“With the warrant thus obtained, the agent proceeded to Louisville, 
but the slave-masters continued to evade him, and the slaves were sent 
South notwithstanding our efforts to recover them. 

“Hearing subsequently that Margaret had been brought back to Cov¬ 
ington, I wrote to the prosecuting attorney to go over and demand her. 
He went, and was told that she had been there, but had again been sent 
to the South. It is doubtful whether she was in fact ever brought back . 
there. 

“Nothing has been heard of the G-amer family since. Perhaps the re¬ 
bellion has restored the liberty of which the cause of the rebellion caused 
the loss, and we may yet hear of these slaves as among those rejoicing ia 
the new-found freedom which God’s providence has given to so many.” 



CHAPTER XXI. 


THE OONSEEVATISM OE MR. CHASE-THE GREENE COUNTY SLAVEh 

HUNT ”—^ACTION OF THE IJ. S. DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO—^ACTION OF THE STATE COURTS 

-SLAYE-SHOOTING ON KANE’s GREEK—PUBLIC MEETINGS IN 

OHIO-CONFLICT OF FEDERAL AND STATE PROCESS—THE 

GREAT RAILWAY CELEBRATION OF 1867 — R EMAR KS OF GOV¬ 
ERNOR CHASE AT BALTIMORE—COLONEL CARBINGTON’s MISSION 
AND INTERVIEW WITH SECRETARY OF STATE CASS—^INTERVIEW 
OF GOVERNOR CHASE WITH MR. BUCHANAN AND GENERAL 
CASS. 

T he Margaret Garner case was not tlie only slave-linnt 
wliich took place in Ohio during Mr. Chase’s administration. 
There were several such; two or three of them being of impor¬ 
tance in their possible consequences. IsTot long before the close 
of his first term, an attempt to capture a fugitive agitated the 
western part of the State, and at one time threatened a serious 
collision with the Federal authority. 

But Mr. Chase, while upholding with a strong hand the inde¬ 
pendence and dignity of Ohio, never lost sight of the relations 
which so central and powerful a State ought to sustain toward 
the General Government. His administration was not aggres¬ 
sive, therefore, but was marked by the natural and wise conser¬ 
vatism of Ids character. 

On the 15th day of May, 1857, the Deputy TJ. S. Marshal 
for Southern Ohio, with five citizens of Kentucky, holding a 
warrant issued by a United States commissioner at Cincinnati, 
reached Mechanicsburg, Ohio, and went thence nearly a mile 
into the country to the house of Kussell Hyde, in pursuit of a 
12 
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fugitiye slave, wIlo had lived there nearly six months, and was 
daily expectiag his family to join him in a land of freedom. 
Anderson, the fugitive, took refuge in a loft; was fired upon by 
one of the party, and returned the fire. The pursuers, who had 
by this time aroused the neighbors, retired from the field and 
returned to Cincinnati. 

On the 2Yth the party returned, reenforced; but Anderson 
meantipae had fled and was safe in Canada. Arrests were made, 
however, of Eussell Hyde and three other citizens, charged with 
aiding and abetting the escape of the fugitive. Expecting, as 
they were advised, that they would be examined at IJrbana, the 
county-seat, no resistance was made; but instead of Urbana the 
intended destination was Cincinnati. The proper legal papers 
were prepared, upon which a writ of habeas cor^pus was obtained 
with a view to determine the legitimacy of the arrest, but before 
the sheriff was able to serve the writ, the marshal’s posse had 
crossed the county line, into Clark County, and was out of his 
bailiwick. A second writ issued out of the Clark County court, 
but the marshal’s party, when overtaken, refused to obey the 
writ, and before adequate force could be obtained to enforce the 
process, the boundary-line was also crossed. A third writ was 
obtained in Greene County, and was placed in the hands of a 
sufiicient and was enforced after an exchange of shots 

between the parties. The evidence was conflicting as to which 
party first fired, and touching the conduct of the marshal’s assist¬ 
ants ; but in this connection these facts are not material. 

On the 29th of Kay the XT. S. District Judge for the South¬ 
ern District of Oliio, issued a writ of habeas corpus directing the 
sheriff of Clark County to bring the deputy-marshals arrested 
by him and named in the writ, before that court, and show cause 
for their detention. Meanwhile, several of them had been held 
to bail by State-Justice Christie, of Clark County, on a charge of 
assault vdth intent to kill, and for want of securities they had 
been placed in confinement. This vrit was executed and the 
parties were brought into court. The cause was argued on the 
25th of June; Attorney-General Christopher P. Wolcott, by 
direction of Governor Chase,' appearing for the State. Mr. Wol- 

' The leading Democratic paper of Southern Ohio—^the Cincinnati Enquirer — 
commenting on these events, thus closed a “leader:” “The designation of the Attor- 
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cott declared that “ the United States could not go behind the 
State criminal record—^that the Federal court could no more go 
behind the power of the State court, than a State court could 
go behind that of a Federal court—otherwise the two Govern¬ 
ments would come iato direct opposition. Both would attempt 
to execute process, and this would end in an appeal to arms.” 

In the mean time otlier events had occurred to excite the 
public mind. On the 21st of June three slaves started from 
Henry County, Kentucky, crossed the river, and were pursued, 
without process, and found by the claimants behind some logs, 
on Kane’s Creek, about four miles from the river. In the course 
of these transactions, one negro was killed, one escaped, and one 
was captured. 

On the 20th of June a mass meeting of the citizens of Clark 
County was held at Charleston, and positive ground was taken 
upon the right of the State to protect her officers in the execu¬ 
tion of the legitimate process of the State courts. A few days 
later a large meeting was lield at CedarviUe, at which the skir¬ 
mish between the deputy-marshal and the posse of the State was 
called the battle of Lumbarton.” 

The attorney who had drawn the papers for the issue of the 
State writ of habeas corpus^ was put under arrest on a warrant 
issued by the U. S. Commissioner at Cincinnati, and held in 
bonds of fifteen hundred dollars to answer a charge of resisting 
the arrest of fugitives from labor. 

On the 9th of July, tlie United States District Judge dis¬ 
charged the deputy-inarslials out of custody; admitting, how¬ 
ever, that there was a question whether the marshals had not 
exceeded autliority in the use of unnecessary force.” 

Thus it happened that both the Federal and State courts 
alike had outstanding process, involving violations of criminal or 
statute law, and each was alike jealous of dignity and prerogative. 

Governor Chase, in this state of affairs, determined upon a 
personal interview with tlie authorities at Washington; not 
choosing to leave the matter to correspondence and the opposing 
statements of the parties at issue. 

ney-Gencral by Governor Chase to aid the lawyers retained by the Sheriff of Clark 
County, is equivalGnt to a declaration of war on the part of Chase and his abolition 
crew against the United States courts. Let the war come ; the sooner the better.” 
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Just at this time the great railway celebration of 1857—at the 
opening of the Ohio & Mississippi, the Marietta & Cincinnati, 
and the northwestern arm of the Ealtimore & Ohio Kailroad— 
occurred, bringing Secretary Cass, Mayor Swann, of Baltimore, 
and many other distinguished citizens, from the Eastern cen¬ 
tral and the border States to the West, where numerous ex¬ 
cursions, speeches and social reunions made quite emphatic the 
supposed Yalue of railroads in promoting harmony between the 
sections. 

During the return-trip to Baltimore and Washington, Gov¬ 
ernor Chase—whose words were eagerly watched, in view of his 
well-known antislavery antecedents—^took occasion, during a 
banquet given at the Maryland Institute (Baltimore), to express 
the sentiment extracted below. He was introduced to the assem¬ 
bled guests by Mayor Swann, who had been an early and warmly- 
attached friend during his teaching and student-life in Wash¬ 
ington, and a companion"* in the law-ofSce of William Wirt: 
“ You have spoken eloquently,” he said, of railroads as bonds 
of union; and your observations were as just as they were elo- 
qubnt. There must of com’se be difierences of opinion among 
us on some points ; and real grievances may from time to time 
demand redress. But there is no evil for which disunion is the 
proper cure. And the more we see of each other, the less likely 
we shall be to commit the error of thinking otherwise. The 
fact is, that we who live along the line of the American Central 
Eailway don’t mean to let the Union be broken up. Maryland 
will not consent to it, I think. I trust Yirginia will not. Ohio, 
I am sure, will not; nor Indiana, nor Illinois, nor Missouri. 
Who then, will ?—^We m^ differ hereafter as we have differed 
heretofore. We will maintain our respective positions with 
candor, courtesy, firmness and resolution; and we will refer 
whatever questions may be between us to the great American 
tribunal of popular discussion and popular judgment. But, in 
the time to come, as in the time past, we will cleave to the 
Union as an ark of refuge: and, under God, as our-surest 
guarantee of prosperity and power, and abiding glory.” These 
words excited a genuine enthusiasm among those who heard 
them. 

— Erom Baltimore, Governor Chase went to Annapolis, to 
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visit there Commodore Goldsboroughj then in command of the 
Naval School—whose wife was a daughter of William Wirt. 
From Annapolis he sent Colonel Carrington, of his staff, to 
Washington; Colonel Carrington’s mission being to arrange an 
interview for Mr. Chase with President Buchanan, and his 
Secretary of State at that time, Greneral Cass. Colonel Car¬ 
rington carried with him a memorandum containing Mr. Chase’s 
general views in relation to the threatened conflict between the 
Federal and State authorities in Ohio. In his conference with 
General Cass, Colonel Carrington stated that Governor Chase 
was as earnest in support of Federal authority, legitimately exer¬ 
cised, as he was in support of the authority of the State; but 
that he should feel compelled to protect the State officials in 
the exercise of their duties, and the State courts in the exer¬ 
cise of their legitimate functions, if it took every man in the 
State to do it. To this General Cass^ responded by saying that 
such a course might involve the country in the mosF serious 
consequences. “ Time,” said he, will surely rid us of slavery; 
and we must tolerate its crosses as best we can while it lasts. 
But if the peace should once be broken, God only knows what 
the end would be. How is peace to be preserved,” he asked, 
“if the States once bristle in arms, and only await opportunity 
openly to contend ? ” Colonel Carrington, adhering closely to 
the instructions of his memorandum, said that no one would 
more deplore a conflict than Governor Chase. Mr. Chase sin¬ 
cerely desired to prevent even the possibility of one, and his 
solution was, that if the United States District Attorney at Cin¬ 
cinnati should be instructed to drop all suits against citizens of 
the State, a similar course might be adopted by the State 
toward the marshal and his deputies (who had undoubtedly ex¬ 
ceeded their powers), and the excitement might be thus allayed 
without a breach of the peace. An interview was arranged ac- 

1 It may be observed bore, that General Cass and Governor Chase had long been 
sincere and intimate friends; very especially during the senatorial career of the 
latter, when General Cass was accustomed to say that “ Chase was as good a Demo¬ 
crat as anybody, but that lie was radical and advanced on the slavery question.” 
Upon the culmination of the pro-sla very pressure on Mr. Buchanan in the winter of 
1860-’61, Mr. Chase was one of the friends who urged General Cass to a prompt 
withdrawal from the Cabinet, rather than support a position fatal to his reputation, 
and certainly abhorrent to his principles of political duty. 
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cordingly, between tbe President and Goyernor Obase, at which 
the Secretary of State was to be present, and on the next day 
an interview took place, the result of it being that the prose¬ 
cutions were soon after dropped without embarrassment to 
either jurisdiction. 

li this case, as in the Garner case,’’ wrote Mr. Chase to 
Mr. Trowbridge, I exerted all the power the Constitution gave 
me for the vindication of the rights which the Constitution 
guaranteed. 

The decision of the TJnited States District Judge in this 
ease, like that in the Gamer case, denied the right of the State 
to execute its own criminal process or civil process, where the 
execution interfered with the claims of masters under the fugi¬ 
tive slave law. 

These transactions made a profound impression upon the 
nublic mind, and no doubt contributed much to the political 
lution which took place in 1860.” 
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EEORGAITIZATION OF THE MILITAEY SYSTEM OF OHIO — COOTEN- 

TIOH OF MILITAEY OFFICEBS-EXTEACT FROM COLONEL PAR- 

SONS’S EEPOET ON THE MILITAEY SYSTEM—GEOWINQ- IMPOE- 
TANCE OF THE NEW OEGANIZATION—^ITS EFFICACY AND USE- 
FULNESS IN A PERILOUS CONJUNCTURE—^^THE BEESLIN DEF¬ 
ALCATION ”—Gibson’s concealment of it—^prompt action 

OF GOVERNOR CHASE—^NOMINATED FOE EEELECTION—^DIFFI¬ 
CULTIES OF THE CANVASS—HIS GREAT LABORS IN CONDUCTING 
IT — SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS—A MODEL PAPER — JOHN 
brown’s raid INTO VIRGINIA—GOVERNOR WISE FEARS AN 
INVASION FROM OHIO—HIS LETTER TO GOVERNOR CHASE— 
GOVERNOR chase’s CHARACTERISTIC REPLY—EXTRACT FROM 
HIS LAST ANNUAL MESSAGE—^REELECTED TO UNITED STATES 
SENATE. 

S O OX after becoming Governor, Mr. Obase turned bis atten¬ 
tion to a reorganization of tbe military system of tbe 
State. He advised tbe legislation necessary to effect that end, 
and in Marcb, 185Y, an act was passed wbicb to some extent, at 
any rate, met tbe requirements suggested. 

He promptly appointed bis military staff, and took immediate 
measures for tbe organization and equipment of tbe new mibtia 
establisbment. 

In January, 1858, a State Convention of tbe officers of tbe 
volunteer militia, organized under the act referred to, was held 
at Columbus, over wbicb tbe Governor presided. Positive orders 
bad been issued that arms should be issued only to uniformed 
organizations, and there were present at the convention—as dele- 
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gates from the various divisions and brigades—one hundred and 
sixty-five officers, a large number of whom were afterward effi¬ 
cient in active service during the rebellion, including such men 
as Generals William H. Lytle, James B. Steadman, Q. A. Jones, 
John Ferguson, and James H. Cantwell. 

In addressing the convention Governor Chase said: ^^Let 
me assure you, gentlemen, that I regard an organized volunteer 
force—^in which no one is compelled to enlist, and which depends 
for its strength upon the individual promptings of the hearts of 
those who compose it—as well worthy of respect as it is in 
accordance with the spirit of our republican institutions. In 
such an organization I see peace secured in every community, 
and the surest guarantee for safety against invasion from without. 
In assisting to complete it, you will never find me wanting.” 

Eesponsive to the views of the Governor, the assembled offi¬ 
cers resolved, among other things: That as our Government is 
one in which the people are their own rulers, and the Govern¬ 
ment derives its support from the people, it is of vital importance 
that standing armies of magnitude should never be introduced; 
and that, in view of this fundamental republican principle, it is 
necessary that a citizen soldiery should be well organized, to pro¬ 
tect the rights of all the people and defend the Government in 
all times of danger;” and ^^that the experience of the old 
States and of our larger cities proves the necessity of such a 
military organization; and that, while seventeen States are, by 
pecuniary outlay, fostering and strengthening their militia, and 
that, while it is undeniable that their cities have been saved from 
riot and untold sacrifice of life and treasure by virtue of such 
organized militia, it is not wise, in the third State in this IJnion, 
to stand alone, and be the only leading State to refuse pecuniary 
aid to those who are ready to give time and substance to the 
development of a well-regulated and restricted military system.” 

This convention—which, it is perhaps proper to observe, 
was composed of men of aU parties, many of whom had served 
ably and well upon the battle-fields of Mexico—through its 
appropriate committees, drew up such amendments and modifi¬ 
cations of the law of March, 1857, as were warranted by expe¬ 
rience and judgment. The principal amendment was for the 
establishment of a military fund, to be appropriated to the care 
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of the arms of the State, to providing armories in the counties, 
and to the purchase of camp-eq[uipages and the like, for the volun¬ 
teer companies. In presenting these proposed modifications in 
the Ohio House of Eepresentatives, at the session of 1859, Colo¬ 
nel Kichard 0. Parsons, of Cleveland, offered a report from 
the Military Committee (prepared upon consultation with Gov¬ 
ernor Chase, and at his wish), which closed in these words: It 
has passed into a truism, that ^ in time of peace we should pre¬ 
pare for war.’ It is one upon which we should act —act in view 
of a wise provision for our future—^act in view of the history of 
the past. At present our State and nation are blessed with 
peace. I trust this state of things will long continue. But the 
time may come when aU will be changed. It may become 
necessary for our nation, and for our State, that we shall appeal 
to arms for the protection of our rights. It may be that the 
time will come when a well-disciplined, perfectly organized and 
equipped citizen soldiery shall form a tower of strength. If 
this be so, I have faith to believe that in that day the ‘ Oliio 
State Yolunteers’ will prove true to the trust reposed in them. 
Identified, as they are and will be, with every fibre of our State 
government; fighting, as they will be, for all that they hold 
dear; strong in the consciousness of numbers, discipline and 
education; backed by the people and acknowledged by the peo¬ 
ple, they will demonstrate again the truth that it is our country’s 
militia instead of its army, that we can rely upon in case of 
actual danger.” 

During the summer of 1858 such progress was made tow¬ 
ard a substantial organization, that a general review was held 
by the Govemor on the 3d of July—at which time seven 
companies of artillery paraded, and infantry commands were 
present from the First, Second, Third, Eighth, and Seventeenth 
Divisions. 

At the close of the year the Adjutant-General of the State 
(Colonel Carrington, afterward of the Eighteenth United States 
Infantry) reported the force to be one hundred and fifty compa¬ 
nies, and that ten battalions had been organized and equipped; 
whereas, prior to 1857, not a single regiment existed in the 
State. 

During the same year Governor Chase caused his adjutant- 
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general to pnblisli a volume of military regulations; and to 
this, in 1861, by authority of the General Assembly of the 
State, tactios were added, making together a volume of more 
than four hundred pages. That officer was also sent to New 
York and Massachusetts, to attend brigade and regimental 
reviews and field exercises in those States, for the purpose of 
making practical observations and securing such helps as would 
assist in bringing the Ohio volunteer militia up to a standard of 
actual efficiency. 

Of the character of this volunteer system, thus practically 
initiated and organized by Governor Chase—^in despite of the 
foolish and persistent ridicule heaped upon it by the enemies of 
his administration—and of its great usefulness at a critical and 
important conjuncture of public affairs, it is only necessary to 
state that within sixty hours after receipt of President Lincoln’s 
first call, in April, 1861, for seventy-five thousand volunteers— 
including a caU upon Ohio for two regiments—^twenty compa¬ 
nies of this command were started for Washington by Governor 
Dennison, successor to Governor Chase; and that notwithstand¬ 
ing a partial decline of the volunteer militia, and want of legis¬ 
lative support. Governor Dennison was enabled to send into 
Western Yirginia nine fuH regiments of State militia before her 
first United States volunteers were mustered into the service. 

One of the most painful of the duties devolved on Governor 
Chase during his first term grew out of the Breslin defalca¬ 
tion,” and its concealment by Gibson, Breslin’s successor in the 
important office of Treasurer of State. Breslin had misap¬ 
plied, during his incumbency, nearly half a million of dollars, 
—and the defalcation was adroitly concealed from Governor 
Chase and all the other State officers, for almost a year and a 
half after they came into office. Gibson succeeded in this 
by representing the money as having been actually received 
from Breslin (who was Gibson’s brother-in-law), and as being 
actually in the Treasury, and by deceiving the legislative 
committees, and those officers of the State whose duty it 
was to examine into its condition. Without going into the 
methods of this concealment, it is enough to say that it was 
successful until July, 1857, when, finding it impossible to 
provide sufficient funds to pay the interest on the State debt 
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accrued and due in tliat montli, Gibson disclosed tbe defalca¬ 
tion to tbe Auditor of tbe State, and tbe Auditor communicated 
tbe fact to tbe Governor. Mr. Cbase at once went to tbe Treas¬ 
urer’s office, and after some conversation wbicb more precisely- 
disclosed tbe facts, insisted upon Gibson’s immediate resignation. 
Gibson denied tbe Governor’s autbority to require it. Tbe 
Governor admitted that be bad no sucb autbority, but added 
that as Gibson bad represented tbe money wbicb bad been 
abstracted as having been actually in tbe Treasury, and now 
admitted that it was not there, be was—^upon bis own showing 
—a defaulter; and tbe Governor said be could not accept Gib¬ 
son’s explanation to be true until established by proof. He 
went on to say that tbe constitution of tbe State authorized tbe 
Governor to fill any State office made vacant by disability, and 
that he should take tbe responsibility, if Gibson did not resign, 
of assuming tbe fact of tbe defalcation and instituting a prose¬ 
cution against him as tbe author of it; tbe first step in wbicb 
would be, his arrest; and of considering bis arrest as creating a 
disability, and thereupon of appointing bis successor. Gibson 
saw the force.and logic of the Governor’s position, and asked 
time to consider and consult bis legal advisers. Mr. Chase as¬ 
sented, and fixed two o’clock in tbe afternoon (it being then 
about eleven in tbe morning) as tbe hour at wbicb be would 
expect Gibson’s decision. He called again at tbe hour agreed 
upon. Gibson meantime bad consulted with bis friends and 
bis lawyers; their counsel was indicated by bis action—^be 
banded tbe Governor bis resignation; bis successor was ap¬ 
pointed, gave tbe necessary bonds, and entered upon bis duties 
that very afternoon; and be afterward, in another office, be¬ 
came also a defaulter, and died by suicide. 

Governor Chase took upon himself this summary method of 
action as a duty be owed to the State, and as necessary to pro¬ 
tect its interests, and incidentally to defend tbe party wbicb bad 
put him into the Executive office from virtual responsibibty for 
tbe defalcation. He saved tbe credit of tbe State by taking 
immediate measures to provide—and did provide—money for 
tbe payment of tbe July interest. 

Soon after this event, Mr. Cbase was again nominated for 
Governor; this time by acclamation, and seriously against his 
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■wishes. The election o£ Mr. Buchanan in the fall of the pre¬ 
ceding year; the lassitude and depression which usually follow 
defeat in a presidential campaign; and above all, the defalca¬ 
tion—which the enemies of his administration did not hesitate 
to charge upon the Governor himself—^made the canvass for re- 
election peculiarly disagreeable and difficult. He was obliged 
to go through the State, and everywhere explain the facts to the 
people. In effect he conducted the canvass entirely alone, for 
there was no congressional election in that year to awaken an 
interest in national topics and secure the help of candidates for 
Congress pleading their own cause before their own constituen¬ 
cies. There was an American candidate in the field as before, 
and he was opposed on the Democratic side by a man of great 
energy and ability—^Payne, of Cuyahoga. But despite all op¬ 
posing influences,, he was rejected by a small majority—^less 
than fifteen hundred—and ran somewhat ahead of the average 
of the ticket. 

Some conception of the vast labor he performed during this 
second canvass may be gathered from a letter written to his 
youngest daughter -under date Columbus, September 13, 1857: 

‘‘ Since I wrote you last, I hare trayeled mucli and Laye made many 
speeches—partly about the defalcation; partly about slayery, and partly 
about other things. First, I went to Loyeland; then up across the coun¬ 
try to Marietta, trayeling all night to get there (Tuesday night of week 
before last)—and where I made a speech to a large crowd of people. I 
rode about twenty miles the same eyening to Ooolyille, in Athens County, 
where I made another speech. I went next morning to Pomeroy, and 
made two speeches; one in the forenoon and another in the afternoon. 
The next morning I went in a carriage to Gallipolis, where I spoke to the 
people in the court-house. My next speech was to be made at Ironton— 
more than fifteen miles distant—the next day. We had to go by carriage, 
and started immediately after I was through my speech at Gallipolis. The 
road was very rough; and two miles from the town one of the horses 
became so lame that he could not trayel, and we had to return on foot. 
We procured another pair of horses; started again and traveled all night, 
without stopping, and even then did not reach Ironton till about nine 
o’clock in the morning. There I made a speech in the afternoon; and 
you may depend upon that I was glad the next clay was Sunday, when I 
could rest and go to church instead of speaking. Monday came but too 
soon, and I had to go to Portsmouth, where I went in a carriage, and made 
a speech in the market-place. The next day I went to Jackson by rail- 
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road; and the next day by carriage to Piketon, and made a speech in each 
place. From Piketon I was compelled to make another long, long jour¬ 
ney by carriage to West Union in Adams County. We started at four 
o’clock in the afternoon and got to West Union at four o’clock the next 
morning. I made a speech here to twelve or fifteen hundred people; and 
immediately afterward I went along with an old friend named King, to 
Decatur, where I spoke in a church at night. When I was done I had 
still to ride twelve miles to Mr. King’s, about two miles from Georgetown, 
where I spoke the next day and staid all night. The next day after that 
was Saturday, and I went onward to Batavia and there made my last 
speech for the week—and then rode over to Milford, and took the cars, 
and reached home between ten and eleven at. night. To morrow I go to 
Cincinnati.” 

Goyemor Chase’s second inangtiral address was delivered on 
the 11th of January, 1858, and is a model paper. “ The will 
of the people,” he said, addressing himself according to official 
forms, to his fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of Mepre- 
sentatwes^ “ expressed in the mode prescribed by the constitu¬ 
tion, has summoned me, for the second time, to the duties and 
responsibilities of the chief magistracy of Ohio; and I have 
now, in your presence, taken upon myself the solemn obligation 
of an oath to perform them faithfully. 

During the two years since I was first honored with this 
trust, it has Ijeen my constant endeavor to acquit myself of it 
as became a citizen devoted to the institutions of this State, and 
bound by eveiy obligation of honor and gratitude to the faith¬ 
ful service of the people. I may nottsay that I have committed 
no errors. Doubtless some things have been omitted which 
miglit have been done, and some things done which might have 
l;)ecn l)etter done. But I may say, and it does not seem unfit 
tliat I should say, here in this presence—fearing no contradic¬ 
tion of any truthful man who knows the truth—^tliat all my acts 
have l)een designed to promote the highest interests of the State, 
and that my best faculties and my most earnest endeavors have 
been entirely and unremittingly devoted to her semce. 

“Assuming now, once more, in obedience to the popular 
voice, this responsible trust, my past must stand sole sponsor for 
my future. Larger experience and better information will, 
I trust, enable me to accomplish something more for the 
public good than has been hitherto effected; but my aims. 
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my purposes^ and my principles of action must remain un- 
clianged. 

Ton will not expect of me, on this occasion, any discussion 
of civil or political questions. I have already made known to 
yon my views in relation to public affairs. That these views 
will meet your concurrence in all respects, it would be presump¬ 
tion in me to anticipate; but there is one point at least, where 
all our judgments, all our purposes, and all our exertions may 
well join. The common good should be, and I trust will be, 
our common aim. Under our fortunate policy, no king—^no 
aristocracy—^no arbitrary power—^no privileged class—can claim 
to be the State. The welfare, the honor, the advancement in all 
things good and noble of the State, is nothing else than the wel¬ 
fare, the honor, the advancement of the people and the whole 
people. To these great objects, however we may differ as to 
the best means of promoting them, we may well join in address¬ 
ing the most strenuous exertions of our highest powers. 

“ It is not our part, happily, to lay the foundations of insti¬ 
tutions. That work is done, and well done, to our hands. It 
is our singular felicity to be citizeps of the first State of the 
Union, organized, through the wise providence of the founders 
of the republic, upon the ^fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty,’ which they declared to be the basis of all 
American law and all American constitutions. In the organi¬ 
zation of other States, unfriendly circumstances had permitted 
only the partial application of these principles. In the organi¬ 
zation of this no such circumstances interposed their evil influ¬ 
ences. The institutions of Ohio were formed in precise har¬ 
mony with the ideal of a State as it existed in the minds of the 
master-builders of the Confederacy and of the Union. This 
ideal demanded, first of all, the absolute freedom of every indi¬ 
vidual guaranteed and secured by impartial law; next, inviola¬ 
bility of conscience, and just protection to all forms of worship 
and all religious organizations; then, the sacred observance of 
compacts; then, the promotion of religion, morality, and knowl¬ 
edge, by universal education. There was nothing narrow, noth¬ 
ing illiberal, nothing unjust, in this ideal. It welcomed the im¬ 
migrant to the freest participation with the home-born in the 
inestimable blessings of popular institutions. It pledged the 
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State, to be founded under it, to perpetual union witli Iier sis¬ 
ter States. It established sovereignty of the people upon the 
indestructible—and the only indestructible—^foundation, that of 

the BIGHTS OF MAN. 

Organized under these auspices and in accordance with this 
ideal, Ohio may justly be styled the model State of the Amer¬ 
ican Union. It is an honorable— a, gratifying distinction. Let 
it be our care that its lustre be sullied by no act or omission of 
ours. Upon the soil thus consecrated to liberty and union— 
upon the foundations thus wisely laid of equality and justice— 
let us go on, in humble dependence upon Divine favor, to 
build yet broader and higher, the noble edifice of a truly demo¬ 
cratic and truly republican State; never forgetting that man 
is more than institutions, and rights the sole vital principle of 
law.’’ 

In the last year of Mr. Chase’s service as 
Brown’s invasion of Yirginia shocked and asuv 
try. In the South it aroused fearful forebodings oi aange^, 
reports spread rapidly through Yirginia, and indeed through all 
the slave States, that large bodies of men were being organized 
in Ohio and the free States, for the purpose of rescuing Brown 
and his associates from their captors; or, in case they were exe¬ 
cuted, to seize citizens of Yirginia and hold them as hostages. 
Governor Wise, of Yirginia, thought these reports of sufiicient 
importance to justify ofiicial action. He accordingly addressed 
a letter to President Buchanan, stating the apprehensions exist¬ 
ing in consequence of the reported organizations, and declared 
that, if another invasion should assail the State of Yirginia, he 
should invaders into any territory^ and punish them 
whenever tliey could be reached by arms.” Governor Wise in¬ 
closed a copy of this letter to Governor Chase, and repeated his 
purpose to pursue invaders into adjoining States. Necessity,” 
he said, may compel us to do so. But if it does, you may be 
assured that it will be done with no disrespect to the sovereignty 
of your State ; but this State expects the confederate duty to be 
observed of guarding your territory from becoming dangerous 
to our peace and safety, l)y affording places of depot and ren¬ 
dezvous to lawless desperadoes who may seek to make war upon 
our people.” Governor Chase’s reply was characteristic: 
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“ Columbus, December 1, 1859. 

See : Tour letter of the 25tli ultimo, post-marked 26th, together with 
a copy of one of the same date addressed to the President, was received 
yesterday. ISTo intelligence other than that contained in these letters has 
reached me of any such preparations as are described in them, and the let¬ 
ters themselves convey no such information in respect to place or persons 
as is necessary to enable the authorities of this'State, in the absence of 
other intelligence, to interpose with any certainty or effect. Whenever it 
shall be made to appear, either by evidence transmitted by you or other¬ 
wise, that unlawful combinations are being formed by any persons or at 
any place in Ohio for the invasion of Virginia, or for the commission of 
crimes against her people, it will undoubtedly become the duty of the Ex¬ 
ecutive to use whatever power he may possess to break up such combina¬ 
tions and defeat their unlawful purposes; and that duty, it need not be 
doubted, will be promptly performed. 

I observe with regret an intimation in your letter that necessity may 
compel the authorities of Virginia to pursue invaders of her jurisdiction 
into the territories of adjoining States. It is to be hoped that no circum¬ 
stances will arise creating in their opinion such a necessity. Laws of the 
United States, as well as the laws of Ohio, indicate the mode in which 
persons charged with crime in another State and escaping into this may 
be demanded and must be surrendered ; and the people of this State will 
require from her authorities the punctual fulfillment of every obligation to 
the other members of the Union. They cannot consent, however, to the 
invasion of her territory by armed bodies from other States, even for the 
purpose of pursuing and arresting fugitives from justice. 

“ I have the honor to be, 

“ Very respectfully yours, 

“ S. P. Chase. 

“ His Excellency Hehet A. Wise, Governor, etc., etc., etc.” 


No further correspondence took place on the subject; the 
reported organizations being of course false. 

In his last annual message, delivered to the Legislature on 
the 2d of January, 1860, Governor Chase said: “ I doubt not 
that I expressed the sentiments of our common constituents, 
when I declared my conviction that it is the duty of the Execu¬ 
tive authorities of Ohio to exercise whatever power the law may 
vest in them for the suppression of unlawful combination against 
the peace and safety of other members of the Federal Union ; 
and that the people of Ohio, while they will suffer no invasion 
of their own territory, will countenance no invasion of the ter¬ 
ritory of other States; but, expecting from them the fulfillment 
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of every constitutional obligation, will require of their own 
authorities the prompt performance of reciprocal duties. 

While we will not disavow just admiration of noble quali¬ 
ties by whomsoever displayed, we must not the less but rather 
the more earnestly condemn all inroads into States, not merely 
at peace with us, but united to us by the bond of political union, 
and aU attempts to excite within their borders servile insurrec¬ 
tions, necessarily tending to involve the country in the calami¬ 
ties of civil as well as servile war. 

“ That a spirit of distrust and alienation has arisen in the 
country, it were idle to deny. That it is not shared in any great 
degree by the masses in either section is, I trust, equally true. 
The people desire union and concord, not discord and disunion. 

Claiming no absolute exemption from blame in behalf of 
the free States, we cannot admit their liability to exclusive cen¬ 
sure. In repeated instances, without pretense of justification, 
the territory of Ohio has been clandestinely entered and peace¬ 
ful inhabitants, guilty of no crime but color, have been cruelly 
kidnapped. The fugitive slave act—^necessarily repugnant Ijp 
public sentiment, and believed by a large majority to be un¬ 
constitutional in some of its conspicuous provisions—^has been 
executed within her limits with circumstances of aggravation 
which could not fail to excite the deepest feeling; and cases 
have not been wanting where her citizens, traveling on lawful 
•business in slave States, on mere suspicion of obnoxious senti¬ 
ments, have been subjected to espionage and indignity, to arrest 
and imprisonment. To these particular causes of complaint 
must be added the general grievance of the repeal of the Mis¬ 
souri prohibition, manifesting the determination of a large ma¬ 
jority of the slaveholding class to extend slavery throughout 
the national Territories. 

“Notwithstanding these causes of complaint, and in confi¬ 
dent expectation of their ultimate removal, through the influence 
of better information and juster sentiments, the people of Ohio 
have held fast to the Constitution and the Union; ever respect¬ 
ing all the rights of all the States and of all the citizens of the 
States; never resisting with illegal force even the execution of 
the fugitive slave act by Federal officers acting under legal 
warrants. 
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OMo has uttered no menace of disunion when the Ameri 
can people have seen fit to intrust the powers of the Federal 
Government to citizens of other political views than those of 
a majority of her citizens. JSTo threats of disunion in a similar 
contingency by citizens of other States will excite in her any 
sentiments save those of sorrow and reprobation. They 
will not move her from her course. She will neither dissolve 
the Union herself, nor consent to its dissolution by others. 
Faithful to the covenant of the ordinance, she will resist the 
extension of slavery ; confirmed in the principles of the Consti¬ 
tution, she wiU oppose its nationalization. True to the faith in 
which her youth was nurtured, and calm in the consciousness of 
her matured strength, she will abide in the Union, and, under 
the Constitution, maintain liberty. 

“ Let us hope that good counsel may yet prevail; that differ¬ 
ences may be composed by a return to the faith of the fathers 
and to the original policy of the republic; and that our whole 
country, thus relieved from existing causes of dissension, may 
opce more present to the admiration of the world the spectacle 
of a great and prosperous community of united States, protected 
in their industry and defended in their rights by the equal laws 
and impartial administration of State and Federal Governments. 
To this end, at least, no effort of ours will be wanting.’’ 

On the 2d of February, 1860, Mr. Chase was reelected to 
the Senate of the United States; the people of Ohio thus, for 
the third time since his first election, in 1849, and by decisive 
votes, indorsing all his public career. His election was the 
spontaneous wort of the Republican party, and was unsought 
by any act of Mr. Chase, and was thoroughly gratifying to the 
Republicans throughout the country. Out of one hundred and 
thirty-five votes cast in joint convention of the Legislature, Mr. 
Chase received seventy-six. 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANVASS OF 1856 , AND IN 1860 — WANT OF INFLIT 
ENOE OF OHIO DELEOATION IN CHICAGO CONVENTION-ELEC¬ 

TION OF 3SIE. LINCOLN—^WITHDRAWAL OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
FROM THE UNION—^LETTER OF MR. CHASE TO RANDALL HUNT 
—GOES TO SPRINGFIELD BY INVITATION OF MR. LINCOLN—IN¬ 
TERVIEWS WITH MR. LINCOLN—CONDITIONAL OFFER OF TREAS¬ 
URY DEPARTMENT—^LETTER TO GOVERNOR SEWARD—PEACE 

CONFERENCE CALLED BY LEGISLATURE OF- VIRGINIA-MR. 

CHASE ATTENDS AS A DELEGATE FROM OHIO—SPEECH IN THE 
CONFERENCE—^THE CONFERENCE A FAILURE—^APPOINTMENT AS 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY—^RESIGNS HIS SENATORSHJP. 

M AXT Eepublicans througliout tlie comitry were earnestly 
in favor of tlie nomination of Mr. Chase for the presi¬ 
dency SO early as 1856. But slavery-conservatism was at that 
time yet predominant in the party, and the party itself was not 
dominant in the nation, nor was it likely to become so excej)t 
by judicious concessions both as to candidates and platform. 
The nomination of a statesman of the avowed convictions and 
character of Mr. Chase, was forbidden upon every principle of 
party expediency, and although some leading men thought it 
would be better to do otherwise, the Philadelphia Convention of 
1856. presented to the country the name of Colonel John 0. 
Fremont. The alliteration of “ Free speech, free men, and Fre¬ 
mont,” it was believed would be weightier with the mass of the 
voters of the country than any guarantee of practical ability, su¬ 
periority of character, and long public experience. Xo doubt 
the convention was right. But if the convention did not present 
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the name of a known capable statesman as the standard-bearer of 
the party, or that of a citizen strongly identified with the advo¬ 
cacy of its. fundamental ideas, it made Some measure of compen¬ 
sation for this important neglect, by the boldness of its avowals 
upon the paramount question before the country. It declared, 
as the basis of its action, unequivocal hostility to slavery and sla¬ 
very-extension. It resolved, That, with our republican fathers, 
we hold it to be a self-evident truth, that all men are endowed 
with inalienable rights to hfe, liberty, and the pursuit of happi¬ 
ness ; that the primary object and tdterior design of our Federal 
Government were, to secure these rights to all persons within 
its exclusive jmisdiction; and that, as our republican fathers, 
when they had abolished slavery in all our national territory, 
ordained that no person should be deprived of hfe, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law, it becomes our duty to 
maintain this provision of the Constitution against all attempts 
to violate it for the purpose of establishing slavery in any terri¬ 
tory of the United States, by positive legislation prohibiting its 
existence therein; that we deny the authority of Congress, of 
a territorial Legislature, of any individual or association of indi¬ 
viduals, to give legal existence to slavery in any Territory of the 
United States, while the present Constitution shall be main¬ 
tained ; ’’ and that the Constitution confers upon Congress 
sovereign power over the Territories of the United States for 
their government; and that in the exercise of this power, it is 
both the right and the duty of Congress to prohibit in the 
Territories those twin relics of barbarism — polygamy and 
slavery.’’ 

The Democratic party of 1856, claiming fellowship with 
and desiring the cooperation of all who regard the preservation 
of the Union under the Constitution as the paramount issue, and 
repudiating all sectional parties and platforms concerning domes¬ 
tic slavery,” recognized and adopted the principles embodied in 
the organic laws establishing the Territories of Kansas and Ne¬ 
braska, as embodying the only sound and safe solution of the 
slavery question, upon which the great national idea of the peo¬ 
ple of this whole country can repose in its determined conserva¬ 
tion of the Union, and non-interference with slavery in the Ter¬ 
ritories or the District of Columbia,” 
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The “American party” interjected a candidate and platform 
into the canvass; but with no expectation of success. 

Although Mr. Chase had another preference, he supported 
Colonel Fremont cordially and effectively. Ohio gave a splen¬ 
did majority for the national Eepublicau ticket; but the result of 
the election showed the continued great vitality of the Demo¬ 
cratic party. Mr. Buchanan received a total of 1,838,169 votes, 
Colonel Fremont 1,341,264, and Mr. Fillmore 874,534. Of the 
electoral votes Mr. Buchanan'had 174; a clear majority of 60. 

During the four years immediately following upon the elec¬ 
tion of Mr. Buchanan the name of Mr. Chase grew more familiar 
to the people of the country, and as the time drew near for the 
nomination of a Bepublican candidate in 1860, attracted a wide 
attention, and Ms supporters were to be found in every congres¬ 
sional district in the free States, and he was not without friends 
even in some slave districts. The steady and excellent course of 
his administration in Ohio was warmly admired by the Republi¬ 
cans, and had extorted praise even from political enemies. The 
position of the Republican party, however, was not materially 
changed from, what it had been in 1856; it did not command a 
majority of the voters of the country, and indeed had made no 
decisive accessions of strength since its first attempt in the presi¬ 
dential field. Conservatism still held sway in its councils; and 
the success of the party in 1860 as in 1856 depended, therefore, 
upon a judicious selection of candidates and a defensible plat¬ 
form ; but more than either upon divisions in the camps pf its 
enemies. These divisions happened, and are too essentially a 
part of the history of the war of the rebellion to need recapitu¬ 
lation here. 

The Republican State Convention of Ohio, called to elect 
senatorial delegates to the FTational Convention to be held in 
Chicago in May, was held in March, 1860, and declared the pref¬ 
erence of the Republicans of the State for the nomination of 
Governor Chase. This expression of preference was an entirely 
deliberate proceeding, having been made upon a call and vote of 
the counties separately; the vote standing, for such expression 
three hundred and eighty-five, and against it sixty-nine. But 
the Convention chose only four delegates at large, or senato¬ 
rial delegates so called; the congressional delegates being chosen 
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by conYentions held in tbe several Congress districts. By this 
artangement opportunity was given for the friends of other can¬ 
didates to excite divisions, and to secure in some of the districts 
delegates unfriendly to Mr. Chase. 

When the Chicago Convention met, the disagreement of the 
Ohio delegation was utterly destructive of its influence. With¬ 
out its imited action, there was little ground to expect for Mr. 
Chase the support of delegations from other States; and in any 
event his nomination was perhaps unlikely, but he had numerous 
friends in the convention who, had the Ohio delegation shown 
a compact front, would have united to secure his nomination. 
But union was impossible. Mr. Chase received a respectable 
support, notwithstanding: on the first ballot forty-nine votes, 
on the second forty-two and a half, and on the third twenty-four 
and a half. 

The nomination of Mr. Lincoln was entirely satisfactory to 
Mr. Chase; and in the bitter and protracted canvass which fol¬ 
lowed, he took an active and important part. 

Although preceding the election, none doubted that Mr. Lin¬ 
coln would be chosen, the event itseK was followed by a vast in¬ 
crease in the excitement and agitation already prevailing through¬ 
out the country. In the South the people proceeded to prompt 
action, with a view to immediate disunion. South Carolina led 
the way. hTo sooner,” says Mr. Pollard in his history of The 
Lost Cause,” “had the telegraph announced the election of 
Abraham Lincoln^ President of the United States, than the 
State of South Carolina prepared for a deliberate withdrawal 
from the Union. Considering the argument as fully exhausted, 
she determined to resume the exercise of her rights as a sovereign 
State; and for this purpose her Legislature called a convention. 
The convention assembled in Columbia on the 17th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1860. Its sessions were held in a church, over which floated 
a flag bearing the device of a palmetto-tree, with an open Bible 
at its trunk, with the inscription: ^ God is our refuge and 

Before the war presidential electors of South Carolina were chosen by the Leg¬ 
islature of the State, on the same day in which presidential electors were elected by 
the people in the other States. The Legislature remained in session in 1860 after 

meeting for this purpose, and passed resolutions calling a secession convention_ 

passed in the Senate on the 9th of November and in the House on the 12th. 
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strength, a very present help in time of trouble; therefore we 
win not fear though the earth be removed and though the moun- 
tams be carried into the sea; the Lord of hosts with us, the God 
of Jacob is our refuge.’ On the 18th the convention adjourned 
to Charleston, and on the 20th passed the memorable ordinance 
of secession, concludiug with the declaration that the “ Union 
now subsisting between South Carolina and other States under 
the name of The United States of America is hereby dissolved.” 
Other of the South Atlantic States, though not so rapid in action 
as South Carolina, betrayed unmistakably the temper of their 
people to imitate her example. They were resolved upon dis¬ 
union ; peaceably if possible, but by war if, to effect it, war should 
become necessary. 

Mr. Chase was a careful and anxious observer of the progress 
of events, but at no time faltered in his conviction that the real 
interests of the country demanded that no further extension of 
slavery should be allowed, nor in his resolution to prevent, so 
far as rested with him, a further extension of the slave-system; 
though willing, at the same time, to give to the South just as¬ 
surance and guarantees that no invasions of existing rights were 
meditated or intended. 

Mr. Chase to Mr. Bandall Hunt, a Citizen of New Orleans, 

“ OoLUMBTTB, Nmmhb&T 80, 1860. 

“. . . . Would to Heaven that it were in my power to compose the 
strife which now disturbs the peace of our country! Certainly, there is in 
my heart no feeling but good-will to every part of it. 

“ But what can be done ? I mean what can be done by a private citi¬ 
zen ? If the executive power of the nation were in my hands, I should 
know what to do. I would maintain the Union, support the Constitution, 
and enforce the laws. 

“ And here let me call your attention to an omission in the published 
report of my Covington speech. After stating, as my chief objection to 
the Bell-Everett platform, that it proposed nothing which all parties did 
not agree to, and therefore was inadequate to the demands of the time, I 
went on to say that what seemed to me the distinguishing characteristic 
of the party supporting Mr. Bell, and also of that party supporting Mr. 
Douglas, in the South, was a true devotion to the Union and a resolute 
determination to sustain it, against the designs of disunion entertained by 
a portion—though I hoped not a very large portion—of the supporters of 
Mr. Breckenridge; so that in the South, whatever might be the case in the 
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North, their platform did propose a practical issue on a practical question, 
and that on that issue all my sympathies were with them. 

“ I abhor the very idea of a dissolution of the Union. If I were Presi¬ 
dent, I would indeed exhaust every expedient of forbearance consistent 
with safety. But at all hazards and against all opposition the laws of the 
Union should be enforced, through the judiciary if practicable, but, against 
rebellion, by all necessary means. The question of slavery should not be 
permitted to iofluence my action one way or another. 

“ But while I would thus act when circumstances should demand action, 
I would not shut my eyes to the fact, manifest to everybody, that it is from 
the slavery question that our chief dangers arise, and I would direct what¬ 
ever influence I might possess to an adjustment of it—^not by any new 
compromise, for new compromises can only breed new dangers—^but by 
honest provision for the honest fulfillment of all constitutional obligations 
connected with it. 

“ Nothing to me seems clearer than that, under the Constitution, slavery 
is a State institution, and that much embarrassment would have been 
avoided had this principle never been lost sight of. It would have assured 
peace to the States in which slavery exists by uniting almost all men of all 
opinions against all aggression upon them. Let this principle be now, 
once more, h:ankly recognized and it will redress much of our trouble. 
The slave States can lose nothing, for few of their statesmen expect any 
further extension of slavery. Disunion, certainly, is not extension. Dis¬ 
union rather is abolition, and abolition civil and perhaps servile war, 
which God forbid! It is precisely because they anticipate abolition that 
many earnest abolitionists desire disunion. Why, then, may not all— 
slave States and free States alike—^frankly accept the actual condition of 
non-extension; determined, in the Union, by the irreversible judgment of 
the people; determined, out of the Union, by inevitable destiny ? Such 
acceptance would be a long step toward peace. 

“ Besides the question of extension there seems to me to be but one 
other which need occasion any anxiety. I refer of course to the extradi¬ 
tion of escaping slaves. I have no doubt that the Constitution stipulates 
for such extradition; but I cannot help seeing that natural sentiment and 
conscientious conviction make the execution of this stipulation everywhere 
difficult and in the free States wellnigh impracticable; and I would not 
delude anybody with the notion of what some people call ‘ a fair law.’ 
For all such propositions mean evasion, and would evade nothing. It is 
high time to have done with evasions. Let us recognize facts as they are, 
frankly and boldly, and not try to creep away from them. In this spirit I 
would recognize the fact of constitutional obligation and the fact that it 
cannot be fulfilled with any thing like completeness, and then I would see 
what could be done instead of literal fulfillment. It seems to me that 
compensation for the fugitive would be better than any thing else that is 
practicable. It would be better for the slave States, because the return of 
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a fugitive is not in itself a desirable tMng either for the individual from 
whom or for the State from which he flees; it would be better for the free 
States, because it would involve nothing repugnant to the sentiments and 
convictions of the people; it would be better—^iuflnitely better for all— 
than disunion. 

“With these questions thus adjusted, peace would return, and harmony 
and prosperity. Is there any better way ? I see none. It is useless to at¬ 
tempt impossibilities. It is useless to try to reverse public opmion. It is 
useless to contend with the general course and progress of civilization. It 
is useful only to endeavor so to modify and direct that course as to make 
the current, capable of becoming a destructive flood, a beneficent and fer¬ 
tilizing stream. > 

“ You have my thoughts honestly though hastily expressed. 

“ Yours most cordially, 

“ S. P. Chase.” 

l^ot long after tlie election, amid tlie struggles of contending 
factions in the Republican party, and of the distress and agita¬ 
tion prevailmg eyerywhere both North and South, Mr. Lincoln 
invited Mr. Chase to a conference at* Springfield. Mr, Chase 
went without delay. He arrived in that city on the evening of 
the 3d of January, 1861; and found there politicians of all 
grades and from all quarters urging the claims, or opposing the 
claims, of contending aspirants for office; Cameron, of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, being, for the time, the particular subject of contention 
among partisans and of embarrassment to Mr. Lincoln. 

Immediately upon being informed of his arrival, Mr. Lin¬ 
coln—^without consulting what would perhaps have been a strict 
formality—called upon Mr. Chase at his hotel. The meeting 
between the two gentlemen was friendly and cordial; Mr. Lin¬ 
coln recalling, at the very beginning of their interview, the fact 
that in 1858 Mr. Chase, almost alone of the leaders of the Repub¬ 
lican party outside of Illinois, had given him active help by com¬ 
ing into the State and aiding him in his celebrated canvass 
against Mr. Douglas. “ I have done with you,” said Mr. Lin¬ 
coln, “ what I would not perhaps have ventured to do with any 
other man in the country—sent for you to ask you whether you 
will accept the appointment of Secretary of the Treasury, with¬ 
out, however, being exactly prepared to offer it to you.” To 
this Mr. Chase replied that such a question placed him in an un¬ 
pleasant position; that he wanted no appointment, and certainly 
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could not easily reconcile MmseK to tlie acceptance of a snl^or- 
dinate one. Mr. Lincoln said that he had felt bound to offer 
the position of Secretary of State ^ to Mr. Seward as the gener¬ 
ally-recognized leader of the Kepnblican party, intending, if 
Mr. Seward had declined, to offer it without qualification to 
Mr. Chase. He added that he had not wished Mr. Seward to 
decline; but had sincerely desired him to accept, and was glad 
he had accepted. Mr. Chase concurred with Mr. Lincoln con¬ 
cerning the offer to Mr. Sew’^ard, and said that, though he was 
unprepared to declare his willingness to accept the Treasury De¬ 
partment if tendered him, the selection of Mr. Seward to the 
Department of State would remove his objections to a subor¬ 
dinate place if he should conclude to accept at all. From this 
subject, the conversation took a wide range, including men and 
policies. Mr. Lincoln was firm against any deviation from the 
declarations of the Chicago Convention, hut said that if the 
country could guard effectually against any further acquisition 
of territory, the restoration and extension of the Missouri line 

^ Mr. Chase to Mr. Seward. 

“Columbus, January 11, 1861. 

“My dear Sir: You are to be Secretary of State. The post is yours by right, 
and you will have the post My best wishes go with you. Permit me a few words 
about matters in which we have a deep common interest. 

“ The telegraph reports that you are to speak on Saturday. Let me urge you to 
give countenance to no scheme of compromise. Mr. Lincoln will be inaugurated in 
a few days. Then the Republicans will be charged with the responsibility of ad¬ 
ministration. Then, too, they will control one branch of the Government. 

“ To me it seems all-important that no compromise be now made, and no conces¬ 
sion involving any surrender of principles; but that the people of the slave States, 
and of all the States, be plainly told that the Republicans have no proposition to 
make at present; that when they have the power they will be ready to offer an 
adjustment, fair and beneficial to all sections of the country—that in the mean time 
all they ask of those who now have the power is, to uphold the Constitution, main¬ 
tain the Union, and enforce the laws. I fully believe that such an adjustment can 
be offered, and that, when offered by an Administration having the power and the 
win to make itself respected, and the laws something more than meaningless words 
on the statute-books, it will be accepted, and that then we shall have stable peace 
and the new era. 

“ Pardon my suggestions. They are prompted only by zeal for the cause and 
good-will to its defenders. 

“ Cordially yours, 

“S. P. Chase. 

“ Eon. William H. Seward.” 
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miglit be agreed to for the sake of peace. Mr. Chase dissented, 
saying that “ the American people knew no suck god as Ter¬ 
minus.” 

During the two days Mr. Chase remained in Springfield, 
several interviews took place between Mr. Lincoln and himself, 
in one of which Mr. Lincoln said that he had been informed by 
Mr. Cameron that the appointment of .Mr. Chase to the Treas¬ 
ury would be entirely acceptable to Pennsylvania; but he said, 
at the same time, that the anti-Cameron men were urging the 
appointment to the Treasury Department of William S. Dayton, 
of ll^ew Jersey. 

Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Chase separated with a no more dis¬ 
tinct understanding than this—that Mr. Chase was at liberty to 
consider the offer under the advice of friends; with a disposition 
to accept if they should think the public interest required it, 
though on his own part feeling and believing at the same time 
that he could be more useful in the Senate. 

On the 19th of January—a few days subsequent to Mr. 
Chase’s return from Springfield—^the Legislature of Yirginia 
passed a series of resolutions, in which that body declared, that 
unless the unhappy controversy which now divides the States of 
the Confederacy shall be satisfactorily adjusted, a permanent 
dissolution of the Union is inevitable; ” and representing the 
wishes of the people of the Commonwealth of Yirginia,” alleged 
their desire to employ every reasonable means to avert so fear¬ 
ful a calamity. Then declaring its deteimination to make a 
final effort to restore the Union and the Constitution in the 
spirit in which they were established by the fathers of the 
republic,” the Legislature resolved, “ that on behalf of the Com¬ 
monwealth of Yirginia, an invitation is hereby extended to all 
such States, whether slaveholding or non-slaveholding, as are 
willing to unite with Yirginia in an earnest effort to adjust the 
present unhappy controversies, in the spirit in which the Con¬ 
stitution was originally formed, and consistently with its prin¬ 
ciples, so as to afford to the people of the slaveholding States 
adequate guarantees for the security of their rights, to appoint 
commissioners to meet on the 4th of Uebruary next, in the city 
of Washington, similar commissioners appointed by Yirginia, 
to consider and if practicable agree upon some suitable adjust- 
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meiit.” Five persons were appointed to attend on tlie part of 
Virginia—Jolrn Tyler, William 0. Eives, John W. Brocken- 
brongh, George "V'T. Summers, and James A. Seddon. 

Goyemor Dennison, of Ohio, responded to the invitation 
of Virginia by appointing as delegates to this Peace Con¬ 
vention ” Mr. Chase, Thomas Ewing, William S. Groesbeck, 
John 0. W^right, who, dying at an early period of its delibera¬ 
tions, was succeeded by Christopher P. Wolcott 5 Reuben Hitch¬ 
cock, and Franklin T. Backus. Seven slave States and fourteen 
of the free States sent representatives. 

Mr. Chase did not much believe in this conference as a 
means of reconciliation, but rather that it was intended to secure 
new concessions to slavery. He was quite willing there, as else¬ 
where, to give to the slave States the strongest assurances that 
no aggressions upon their rights or interests were meditated, 
but he was not wilhng to disguise from them that a further 
extension of slavery was, so far as he could exercise influence, 
impossible. 

Upon the meeting of the Conference, on the 4th of February, 
1861, it was soon found that the slave-State delegates would 
expect inadmissible concessions. The commissioners whose 
views agreed with those of Mr. Chase finally determined to pro¬ 
pose to refer all matters of difference to a Rational Convention 
of all the States, and meantime to arrest the progress of dis¬ 
union, by giving definite assurances that no invasion of the rights 
of States over the subject of slavery, or any other subject, was 
intended or would be attempted. In the very earnest speech he 
made to the convention (February 26th) in support of this prop¬ 
osition, he suggested—^while admitting that his suggestion was 
not exactly to the point of the discussion—as a mode of avoid¬ 
ing the disorders which grew out of the fugitive slave law, in¬ 
stead of the rendition of fugitives, to make compensation for 
them out of the national Treasury. He warned the South, with 
great solemnity, of the consequences of secession. “ If forced 
to the last extremity,” he said, the people of the free States 
will meet the issue as best they may; but be assured they will 
meet it with no discordant councils. Mr. Lincoln will be in¬ 
augurated on the 4th of Mai:ch. He will take an oath to pro¬ 
tect and defend the Constitution of the United States—of all 
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the United States. That oath will bind him to take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed throughout the United States. 
Will secession absolve him from that, oath ? Will it diminish, 
by one jot or tittle, its awful obligation? Will attempted revo¬ 
lution do more than secession ? Ajid if not—and the oath and 
obligation remain—^and the President does his duty and under¬ 
takes to enforce the laws, and secession or revolution resists, 
what then ? War ! Civil war!—Let us not rush headlong into 
that unfathomable gulf. Let us not tempt this unutterable woe. 
We offer you a plain and honorable mode of adjusting all diffi¬ 
culties. It is a mode which, we believe, will receive the sanc¬ 
tion of the people. We pledge ourselves here that we will do 
all in our power to obtain their sanction for it. Is it too much 
to ask you^ gentlemen of the South, to meet us on this honor¬ 
able and practicable ground ? Will you not at least concede this 
to the country ? ” 

Instead of adopting the proposal for a National Convention, 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution was forced through 
the Conference in violation of its rules, and submitted to Con¬ 
gress. This proposed amendment (to be the thirteenth) ^ was 

* The first section of this amendment was as follows: “ In all the present terri¬ 
tory of the United States north of the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 
of north latitude, involuntary servitude except in punishment of crime, is prohibited. 
In all the present territory south of that line the status of persons held to involun¬ 
tary service or labor as it now exists shall not be changed; nor shall any law be 
passed by Congress or the territorial Legislature to hinder or prevent the taking of 
such persons from any of the States of this Union to said territory, nor to impair the 
rights arising from said relation; but the same shall be subject to judicial cognizance 
in the Federal courts according to the course of the common law. When any Terri¬ 
tory north or south of said line, within such boundary as Congi'ess may prescribe, 
shall contain a population equal to that required for a member of Congress, it shall, 
if its form of government be republican, be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, with or without involuntary servitude as the consti¬ 
tution of such State may provide.*’ The second, third and seventh sections ran 
thus; The second—“ No territory shall be acquired by the United States except by 
discovery, and for naval and commercial stations, depots, and transit routes, without 
the concurrence of a majority of all the Senators from States which allow involun¬ 
tary servitude and a majority of all the Senators from States which prohibit that 
relation; nor shall territory be acquired by treaty unless by the votes of a majority 
of the Senators from each class of States hereinbefore mentioned, be cast as a part 
of the two-thirds majority necessary to the ratification of such treaty.” The third— 
Neither the Constitution nor any amendment thereof shall be construed to give 
Congress power to regulate, abolish or control within any State, the relation estab- 
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comprised in seven sections, and made large concessions to sla¬ 
very. Mr. Chase and Mr. Wolcott, of the Ohio representatives, 
alone voted against it. When it was submitted to Congress, 
however, it met but little favor; and the labors of the conven¬ 
tion ended in naught. 

Congress, however, engaged itself busily in various schemes 
of intended pacification; every one of them involving more or 
less of abandonment of the ground taken by the Eepublican 
party in relation to slavery. Mr. Chase steadily opposed them 
aU, so far as he was consulted and his infl.uence could be made 
effective. Threats were openly made that unless such abandon¬ 
ment was conceded, Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration would not be 
permitted. To these menaces Mr. Chase replied in words which 
were repeated through the Worth—Inauguration first, adjust- 

Kshed or recognized by the laws thereof touching persons held to labor or involun¬ 
tary service therein, nor to interfere with or abolish involuntary service in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia without the consent of Maryland and without the consent of the 
owners, or making the owners who do not consent just compensation; nor the power 
to interfere with or prohibit representatives and others from bringing with them to 
the District of Columbia, retaining and taking away persons so held to service or 
labor; nor the power to interfere with or abolish involuntary service in places under 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the United States within those States and Territories 
where the same is established or recognized; nor the power to prohibit the removal 
or transportation of persons held to labor or involuntary service in any State or Ter¬ 
ritory of the United States to any other State or Territory thereof where it is estab- • 
lished or recognized by law or usage; and the right during transportation by sea or 
river, of touching at ports, shores and landings, and of landing in case of distress, 
shall exist; but not the right of transit in or through any State or Territory, or of 
sale or traffic against the laws thereof. Nor shall Congress have power to authorize 
any higher rate of taxation on persons held to labor or service than on land. The 
bringing into the District of Columbia of persons held to labor or service for sale, or 
placing them in depots to be afterward transferred to other places for sale as mer¬ 
chandise, is prohibited.” The seventh—“ Congresss shall provide by law that the 
United States shall pay to the owner the full value of his fugitive from labor, in all 
cases where the marshal or other officer whose duty it was to arrest such fugitive 
was prevented from so doing by violence or intimidation from mobs or riotous as¬ 
semblages, or when, after arrest, such fugitive was rescued by like violence or in¬ 
timidation, and the ovmer thereby deprived of the same; and the acceptance of such 
payment shall preclude the owner from further claim to such fugitive. Congress 
shall provide by law for securing to the citizens of such State the privileges and im¬ 
munities of citizens in the several States.” These several resolutions formed the 
basis of the restoration of the Union and the Constitution in the spirU of the fathers 
of the republic, as that spirit was interpreted by a majority of the members of the 
“Peace Conference! ” 
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meat afterward; ” “ words,” observes Mr. Trowbridge, which 
were not without eflEect upon the public mind.” 

The inauguration, however, took place peacefully and in the 
presence of vast multitudes of people—^many thousands from 
the ITorth, and very few from the South, going to the capital 
to witness it. Mr. Chase took his seat in the Senate on the 
same day, March 4th. 

Two days afterward, Mr. Lincoln, without consulting Mr. 
Chase, nominated him to be Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Chase happened to be absent from the Senate when the nomina¬ 
tion was received; on his return, a few minutes later, he was 
informed of what had taken place, and that the nomination had 
been at once unanimously confirmed. “ I went immediately to 
the President,” writes Mr. Chase to Mr. Trowbridge, “and 
expressed my disinclination to accept. After some conversation, 
in the course of which he referred to the embarrassment my 
declination would occasion him, I said I would give the matter 
further consideration and advise him next day of my decision. 
Some rumor of my hesitation got abroad, and I was immedi¬ 
ately pressed by the most urgent remonstrances not to decline. 
I finally yielded to this, and surrendered a position every way 
more desirable to me, to take charge of the finances of the coun¬ 
try under circumstances most unpropitious and forbidding.” 

This decision to accept was made the evening of the nomi¬ 
nation, and before sleeping Mr. Chase forwarded the resignation 
of his seat in the Senate to the Governor of Ohio, in the sub¬ 
joined letter: 

“ Wabhingtoit, March 6,1861. 

“ Sm: Will you have the goodness to make known to the General As¬ 
sembly my resignation of the of&ce of Senator of the United States from 
the State of Ohio, of which I shall immediately notify the President of the 
Senate ? 

“ It would be far more consonant with my wishes to remain at the 
post to which the people of Ohio, through the General Assembly, saw fit 
to call me. Deeply indebted to their generosity for repeated marks of con¬ 
fidence, and for the profoundly indulgent consideration with which my 
endeavors to promote their interests have ever been regarded by them, it 
is impossible for me to prefer any other service to theirs. 

“ But the President has thought fit to call me to another sphere of 
duty, more laborious, more arduous, and fuller far of perplexing responsi¬ 
bilities. I sought to avoid it, and would now gladly decline it, if I might. 
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I find it impossible to do so, bowever, without seeming to shrink from 
cares and labors for the common good, which cannot be honorably 
shunned. I shall accept, therefore, these new duties, greatly distrusting 
my own abilities, but humbly inyoking diyine aid and guidance. 

“ I shall hope that my decision will meet the approyal of the General 
Assembly and the people of Ohio ; and shall greatly rejoice if, by the con¬ 
stant application of my best powers in the service of the whole country, I 
shall succeed in contributing any thing to that common welfare in which 
Ohio has an interest hardly inferior to that of any other of the States of 
the Union, 

I have the honor to be, 

“With v-^ry great respect, 

“ Yours truly, 

“S. P. Chase.” 

“ To his Excellency William Dbotson, Goyernor of Ohio.*” 


CHAPTEE XXIY. 


ENTERS UPON HIS DUTIES AS SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY — DE¬ 
PRESSED STATE OF THE FINAN0E8 AT THAT TIME—HIS* EARLT 
FINANCIAL MEASURES—^BEOINNlNa OF THE REBELLION—^EXTRA 
SESSION OF CONGRESS, JULY, 1861. 

T HIE critical condition of public affairs during the closing 
months of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, and the general 
apprehension that thejr must early 'culminate in civil war, had 
materially damaged the public credit some time before Mr. Lin¬ 
coln’s inauguration. The comparatively small necessities of the 
Government during the last session of the Thirty-sixth Congress 
were met with serious difficulty, and at rates and under circum¬ 
stances which showed how extensive the loss of confidence was. 

On the lYth of December, 1860, Congress authorized an 
issue of ten millions of one-year Treasury notes, to be disposed 
of at the best attainable rates.^ Five millions of these were ad¬ 
vertised to be awarded on the 28th of the same month. But a 
small aggregate sum was offered, and the rates varied from 
twelve to thirty-six per cent. The offers at twelve were ac¬ 
cepted ; they made a total, however, of only half a million dol¬ 
lars. An association of banters—on condition that the proceeds 
be applied to the payment of interest on the then existing public 
debt—subsequently took one and a half million at twelve, and 
afterward the remainder of the five millions advertised at the 
same figure. In January, 1861, Secretary Dix disposed of the 

' As early as June, 1860--four months before Mr. Lincoln’s election—Secretary 
Cobb was borrowing money at twelve per cent, per annum. 

14 
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otli'er five of the ten millions autKorized, at an average of about 
eleven per cent.' 

On the 8tli of February Congress autborized a loan of twenty- 
five millions of United States stocks, payable in not less than 
ten nor more than twenty years, to bear six per cent, interest. 
Secretary Dix advertised eight millions of these to be awarded 
on the 22d of the same month. Pending the advertisement, on 
the 11th of February, the Secretary addressed a letter to the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, apprising the 
committee that the liabilities of the Government due and to fall 
due before the 4th of March were about ten millions of dol¬ 
lars ; that the revenues of the department would be entirely in¬ 
sufficient to meet them, and that not less than eight millions 
would have to be borrowed. He said that in the existing con¬ 
dition of the country it would be impossible to obtain this sum 
except at rates seriously damaging to the public credit, without 
some pledge in addition to that of the General Government. 
Some of the States had offered the pledge of their faith to the 
extent of the public moneys deposited with them under the act 
of the 23d June, 1836; * and the Secretary invited attention to 
these'proposals with a manifest hope that Congress would act 
favorably upon them; but no action was had. The bids were 
opened on the 22d of February, as advertised; the aggregate of 
offers was about fourteen and a half millions, and ranged from 
75 to 96.10. Eight millions were accepted at rates not less 
than 90. 


^ The 13th section of the act of 23d June, 1836 (5 Stat. at Large, 63), author¬ 
ized the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit with such States as should legalize 
their acceptance, in proportion to their congressional representation, such excess of 
the public moneys over five millions of dollars as should be in the United States 
Treasury on the 1st of January, ISS'Z; to be returned to the Government in the 
manner prescribed by the act. The following table shows the distribution made, no 
portion of which has been returned to the national Treasury: 


Maine.. 

Kew Hampshire, 
Massachusetts... 
Vermont.... ... 

Connecticut. 

Ehode Island.... 

Kew York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

North Carolina... 


|955,S3S 25 
669,086 79 
1,338,173 53 
669,086 79 
764,670 60 
332,335 30 
4,014,520 71 
764,670 60 
2,867.514 78 
236,751 49 
955,833 25 
2.193.427 99 
1,433,757 39 


South Carolina, 

Georgia. 

Alabama. 

Louisiana.. 

Mississippi.... 

Tennessee. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

Missouri. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Arkansas. 


$1,051,422 09 
1,051.422 09 
669,086 79 

477.919 14 
332,335 80 

1,433,757 89 
1,433,757 89 
2,007,260 84 
882,835 30 
860,254 44 

477.919 14 
286;751 49 
2S6,T51 49 
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TMs brief sketch will illustrate the depressed state of the 
public finances during the three months ending about the 4th 
of March, 1861. Congress during the same period had been 
stormy and factious. The Southern Senators and Representa¬ 
tives effectually controlled the expressions and action of the ven¬ 
erable and timid President. Seven of the slaveholding States, 
professing a constitutional right to do so, and surrounding their 
acts with the most solemn official forms, had publicly declared 
their secession from the Pederal Union, and were in the attitude 
of practical war upon the national authority. They had united 
in the organization of a confederated government, and had as¬ 
sumed and were exercising the functions of a separate and inde¬ 
pendent nation. To render the situation still more painfully 
embarrassing, a powerful body of the hTorthern people protested 
earnestly, and even passionately, against the existence of any 
constitutional right in the General Government to coerce by arms 
States which had formally withdrawn from the Union. And 
there were not wanting members of the great party which had 
elected Mr. Lincoln who declared peaceable secession preferable 
to the calamities and contingencies of civil war. But war was 
inevitable, as the more sagacious statesmen clearly foresaw. 

Mr. Chase, unawed by the portentous aspect of the political 
elements, immediately entered upon the organization of his 
financial plans. Plutarch writes of Pericles that he was seen in 
public only in going to and coming from the senate-house. It 
may truly be said of Mr. Chase that he was seen only in going 
to and coming from the place of his official labors. His abilities 
and energy soon manifested themselves to the people. He rees¬ 
tablished the public credit upon solid foundations. He created 
a currency which answered all the vast requirements of the war, 
and was, beyond all precedent in the history of the country, 
popular among the people, and this too before the suspension of 
cash payments. It is important to be remembered that that cur¬ 
rency was not at first a legal tender. He projected a system of 
national banks, designed ultimately to supersede all similar insti¬ 
tutions existing under State laws. The circulating notes of these 
banks, secured both by private capital and by ample deporits of 
Government bonds with the Treasurer of the United States, 
were intended to provide, in an emphatic sense, a sound and 
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uniform currency, tlie benefits of wbicli—embracing the whole 
country and extending into the far future—^were to prevent the 
evils inseparable from disordered issues. Under the general 
operation of Ms measures, the loans of the Q-ovemment were ab¬ 
sorbed with great rapidity, not only by domestic purchasers but 
by foreign investors. And more important than any other con¬ 
sideration, the Administration wa^ enabled to meet the prodi¬ 
gious expenditures entailed by the war promptly, surely, regu- 
larly. 

IVTr. Chase did not deceive himseK nor did he deceive the 
people as to the true basis of the extensive financial operations 
of the Government. He felt the force and necessity of a severe 
and comprehensive system of Federal taxation, and urged upon 
the early and earnest attention of Congress the adoption of an 
adequate scheme of revenue from this source as indispensable to 
a sound administration of the Treasury. 

On assuming oflSce as Secretary of the Treasury, March 7, 
1861, Mr. Chase found that he had power to negotiate loans 
under the acts of 22d June, 1860, and 8th February and 2d 
March, 1861. Under the first, which authorized a loan of twenty- 
one millions of United States stocks at six per cent.. Secretary 
Cobb had negotiated $7,022,000, leaving $13,978,000 for future 
negotiation; under the second, authorizing twenty-five millions 
six per cent, stock. Secretary Dix had disposed of $8,006,000, 
leaving $16,994,000; and under the third, authorizing a loan of 
ten millions of six per cent, stock (it was also a tariff act), no 
negotiation had been made or attempted. This last act gave 
power to the Secretary to exchange Treasury notes at par for coin 
to the amount undisposed of under the act of February 8th. 
These unsold loans made a total of $40,964,000. 

On the 22d of March proposals were advertised for eight 
millions of the loan of the 8th of February, to be awarded on 
the 2d of April following. Mr. Chase, entirely assured that this 
stock, payable in coin and bearing a coin interest of six per 
centum, was intrinsically worth par, resolved that there should 
be as little sacrifice in selling them as great -and pressing public 
necessities would permit. The offers were more than twenty- 
seven millions; the lowest bid being for $5,000 at 85, and the 
highest was for $1,000 at par. Eight millions were accepted at 
















































































































































































HIS EAELY FINANCIAL OFEBATIONS. 

94 and upward—^realizing to the Treasury $75814,809.80. All 
offers under 94 were declined; the firmness of the Secretary in 
decKning them, while it disappointed many, served to inspire gen¬ 
eral confidence; and if his action did not raise, it certainly pre¬ 
served from a further decline, the already miserably depressed 
condition of the public credit. It showed clearly enough that 
the finances were to be controlled more with reference to the in¬ 
trinsic value of the Government securities than to the wishes or 
interests of brokers and speculators. 

On the 4th of April he awarded at par (and $360,000 at a 
slight premium) $4,901,000 six per cent, two-years’ Treasury 
notes receivable for public dues, or at the holder’s option, con¬ 
vertible into six per cent. United States stocks. 

The means derived from these negotiations were, however, 
insufficient to supply even immediate wants. On the 21st of 
May (after hostilities were begun), under a public notice of 
the 11th of that instant, he awarded $7,310,000 of the 8th 
of February loan at rates varying from 85 to 93 per cent., and 
$1,689,000 in Treasury notes at par, realizing for the $8,994,000 
offered the sum of $7,922,553.45 to the Treasury. He also 
issued Treasury notes to offerers at par and to public creditors 
up to July 4th to the amount of $2,584,550. 

Viewing these transactions in connection with the turbulent 
condition of the country, they cannot be regarded as any thing 
less than remarkably successful. He was selling Government 
stocks at an average discount of about six per cent., which con¬ 
trasts strongly with the rates at which British debt was con¬ 
tracted during the French wars. 

The great rebellion was inaugurated on the 12th of April by 
the attack on Sumter. On the 13th the fort was surrendered; 
on the 14th the President issued his call for seventy-five thousand 
troops. 

These events were followed by a general rally to arms, both 
!North and South, for that tremendous struggle the end whereof 
human foresight could not predict. But doubt and suspense 
were dispelled: the emblems of war appeared on every side; the 
enemies of coercion were hushed by the general voice of the 
people; and herein at least there was an improvement in the 
public condition. But the finances suffered severely from these 
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occurrences. They were sustained hy the courage and genius of 
the Secretary and the confidence these qualities inspired. Many 
prominent and influential capitalists came forward in this im¬ 
portant conjuncture and hy prompt assistance rendered enduring 
services to the Federal cause; much of this action being due to 
a personal confidence in the character and abilities of the Secre¬ 
tary. 

Congress, in obedience to the summons of the President, as¬ 
sembled at the capital on the 4th of July. Dominated by the 
unanimous attitude of the people, that body was prompt and en¬ 
ergetic in its action. Men and means were Toted in numbers 
and amount then thought prodigal and extravagant. Other 
views were learned, however, from the lessons of experience. 

It is from this time forward that the distinctive policy of Mr. 
Chase is to be considered. Hitherto he had acted under authority 
conferred by existing laws; and with such large measure of suc¬ 
cess as to create a general confidence in the wisdom and effective¬ 
ness of his administration. 

Before entering, however, upon a further history ^ of those gi¬ 
gantic financial operations which excited astonishment in the Old 
Vorld and boastfulness in the Hew, it wifi, be proper to exhibit 
the transactions for the fiscal year ending'June 30, 1861. The 
public debt at its beginning, July 1, 1860, was $64,769,703.08. 
The balance in the Treasury at that date was $3,629,206.71; the 
total receipts for the year—^from all sources—^were $86,972,- 
893.81. Of this aggregate sum $39,693,819.81 were on account 
of customs duties ($35,417,102.11 of which were in coin and 
$4,176,717.70 in Treasury notes); $824,687.80 were derived 
from sales of pubhc lands ; $861,096.54 from miscellaneous 
sources, and $42,064,082.95 were from loans. The expendi¬ 
tures for the same period were $84,577,258.60 ; of which 
$23,188,203.19 were on account of the civil list, foreign inter¬ 
course, and miscellaneous objects; $3,760,022.72 were expended 
by the Interior Department; $22,981,150.44 by the "War De¬ 
partment, over ten millions ($10,108,784.59) in the last three 
months of the year; $12,428,532.09 were expended by the Havy 

^ I beg to remind the reader, however, that it is not my purpose to enter upon 
all the details of Mr. Chase’s administration, hut rather to describe those principal 
transactions which are of permanent interest and importance. 
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Department; for redemption of Treasury notes and Texas cred¬ 
itors $ 1832195207.275 the last week of the year being estimated; 
and for payment of interest on the "public debt (which was stated 
July I5186I3 to be $9038675828.68)5 the last week in the fiscal 
year being also estimated, $4,0005142.89; leaving a balance in 
the Treasury of $23355,635.21. The public debt of the TTnited 
States on the 7th of Uarch, 1861, at which date Mr. Chase as¬ 
sumed control of the department, was officially stated at 
$76,4553299.28; the increase in its amount up to the end of the 
fiscal year (a period of nearly four months) being $143412,529.40. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


ESTIMATES EOR FISCAL TEAR 1862 — PEOEOSES mCEEASED DUTIES 
OlSr TEAS, OOFPEESj AND SUG-AEB, A DIRECT TAX OF TWEOTY 
MILLIOlirS OF DOLLARS, Am> A FTATIOKAL LOAN OF ONE HUN¬ 
DRED MILLIONS—THE BASIS OF HIS ESTIMATES — ACTION OF 
CONGRESS UPON HIS RECOMMENDATIONS—^ISSUE OF THE DE¬ 
MAND notes”—CONFERENCES WITH THE COMMITTEE OF THE 
ASSOCIATED BANKS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND BOSTON 
—^BORROWS ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 3VIILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

M r. chase estimated the whole sum required for the 
fiscal year to end June 30, 1862, at $318,519,581.87: 
that is to say, for the war service, $185,296,397.19; for the 
naval service, $30,609,520.29; for the civil list, foreign inter¬ 
course, and miscollaneons objects, $831,406.90 ; for the Interior 
Department, $431,525.77; total, $217,168,850.15; to pay Treas¬ 
ury notes due and to become due, $12,639,861.64; to meet for¬ 
mer appropriations, $79,710,870.08; and to pay interest on pro¬ 
posed new debt, $9,000,000. 

Three hundred and twenty millions being required, he pro¬ 
posed to raise eighty millions by taxes and two hundred and 
forty millions by loans. It would hardly be disputed, he ob¬ 
served, that in every sound system of finance adequate provision 
by taxation for the prompt discharge of all ordinary demands, 
for the punctual payment of interest on loans, and for the crea¬ 
tion of a gradually increasing fund for the redemption of the 
principal, is indispensable. Public credit can only be created by 
public faith, and public faith can only be maintained by an eco¬ 
nomical, energetic and pmdent administration of public affairs, 
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and by tbe prompt and punctual fulfillment of every public obli¬ 
gation. 

Except on occasions of special exigency, no resort bad been 
bad to direct taxes or to internal duties on excises. Indirect 
taxation bad been tbe general preference of tbe people, and tbe 
Secretary proposed no departure from tbe policy they bad sanc¬ 
tioned. 

But tbe existing tariff, framed with reference to a ver 
ferent condition of affairs, was clearly inadequate to produc 
necessary revenue for tbe ordinary expenses. Tbe rece^^'^ 
tbe last fiscal quarter bad been but five milbons an< 

($5,62Y,246.33), tbougb be anticipated during tbe nex 
very considerable improvement. Tbe sources of revenue 
promptly available were to be found in articles either free oi 
duty or very lightly taxed. Tea and coffee were wholly exempt, 
and the duty on sugar was light. By a duty of two and a baM 
cents on brown, three cents on clayed, four cents on loaf and 
other refined sugars; two and one baK cents per pound on syrup 
of sugar-cane; six cents per pound on candy; six cents a gallon 
on molasses, and four cents on sour molasses; five cents a pound 
on coffee; fifteen cents on black and twenty cents a pound on 
green teas—^would produce an additional revenue of twenty mill¬ 
ions of dollars; and be was sure the intelbgent patriotism of 
the people would cheerfully sustain these necessary charges. 
Proposed duties on other articles then free, and changes upon 
some so heavily taxed as to amount to prohibition, would produce 
a further revenue of seven millions. Erom the existing tariff 
he expected an income of thirty millions; from the additional 
duties twenty-seven millions, and to this were to be added three 
millions to be derived from sales of public lands and miscellane¬ 
ous sources—total sixty millions. 

He proposed to raise twenty millions by direct taxes, or from 
internal duties or excises, or from both. 

The value of tbe real and personal property of tbe people of 
the United States was, according to tbe census of 1860, sixteen 
thousand millions of dollars ($16,102,924,116). The value of 
the real property was $11,272,053,881, and of the personal prop¬ 
erty $4,830,880,235. Tbe proportion in the States not involved 
in the rebellion was $10,900,758,009, of which $7,630,530,605 
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represented the value of the real and $3^270,227,404 the value 
of the personal property, A rate of one-eighth of one per cent. 
ad mlorem on the whole would produce $20,128,667; a rate of 
one-fifth of one per cent, would produce $21,800,516, and three- 
tenths of one per cent, on real property alone would produce 
$22,891,590; either sum being in excess of the amount required. 

He thought internal duties might be more cheaply collected 
than direct taxes, and with less interference with the finances of 
the States. They might also be made to bear mainly upon arti¬ 
cles of luxury, and thus diminish the burden imposed by duties 
on imports upon the classes of people least able to bear them. 

But the needed sum might also be collected, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, by moderate charges on stills and distilled 
liquors, on ale and beer, on tobacco, on bank-notes, on spring 
carriages, on silver-ware and jewelry, and on legacies. If aU the 
suggested sources of revenue were resorted to, the amount re¬ 
quired from loans would be proportionally diminished, and the 
basis of the public credit enlarged and strengthened. 

Moreover, he suggested retrenchment in salaries of the em-, 
ployes of the Government and the abolition of the franking 
privilege; and the confiscation of the property of rebels. 

The only authority he had for obtaining loans was found in 
the act of March 2,1861, authorizing an issue of bonds bearing 
an interest of six per cent., or in default of offers at par the pay¬ 
ment of Treasury notes, bearing the same interest, at par, to the 
amount of ten millions; and in the act of June 22, 1860, under 
which Treasury notes at six per cent, might be paid to creditors 
at par, to the amount of $11,393,450; making an aggregate of 
$21,393,450. The magnitude of the public necessities required 
further measures. 

He submitted the expediency of a National Loan of not 
less than one hundred millions, to be issued in the form of Treas¬ 
ury notes or exchequer bOls, bearing interest at seven and three- 
tenths per cent., to be paid half-yearly, and redeemable at the 
pleasure of the United States after three years. 

He suggested interest at the rate of seven and ttoee-tenths 
per cent., because it was equitable to both borrower and lender, 
and peculiarly convenient of calculation; but he did not propose 
to restrict loans in this form to any precise limit short of the en- 
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tire sum that might he required, in addition to sums realized 
from other sources, for all the purposes of the year. He pro¬ 
posed to open subscription-hooks in the office of the TJnited 
States Treasurer at Washington, and in the offices of assistant- 
treasurers and depositories of puhHc moneys, and in the post- 
offices of such cities and towns as might he designated, and to 
appoint private persons to open hooks. Subscriptions were to 
he received for fifty or any multiple of fifty doUars. He was 
sure such a loan would be responded to by the people promptly 
and liberally. , But if it was found inexjpedient (note the deli¬ 
cacy of this expression!) to provide the whole amount needed in 
the foregoing mode, he proposed to issue one hundred millions 
of bonds to home and foreign lenders at rates not lower than 
par, payable in thirty years, at a rate of interest not exceeding 
seven per cent., payable in London. 

As an auxiliary measure, and for whatever sums might be 
needed to supply the full amount required for the service of the 
fiscal year, the Secretary recommended provision for Ihe issue of 
Treasury notes of ten, twenty, and twenty-five dollars each, pay¬ 
able one year after date, to the amount of fifty m i ll i ons. He 
proposed that these notes should bear interest at the rate of 
three and sixty-five one-hundredths per cent., and be exchange¬ 
able, at the wffi of the holder, for Treasury notes or exchequer 
bills, payable after three years, bearing seven and three-tenths 
per cent, interest; or if found more convenient they might be 
made redeemable on depiand in coin without iuterest. In either 
form, such notes might prove very useful if prudently used in 
anticipation of revenue certain to be received. 

But the greatest care will be requisite,” he added, “ to pre¬ 
vent the degradation of such issues into an irredeemable paper 
currency, than which no more certainly fatal expedient for im- 
poverisHng the masses and discrediting the government of any 
country, can well be devised.” 

The estimates of the war expenditures submitted in this re¬ 
port of Mr. Chase were rested upon the belief that about three 
hundred thousand troops of all arms—^regulars and volunteers— 
would be brought into the field, and that the war would not be 
long continued. General Scott, the veteran chief who then com¬ 
manded the armies, believed three hundred thousand men ample 
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for tlie purpose of suppressing tlie retellion^ and tliat it could be 
ended in a year. The number actually at the command of the 
Goyemment on the 1st of July, 1861, was three hundred and 
ten thousand, but of these eighty thousand were three months’ 
men, whose terms of service would shortly expire. Mr. Came¬ 
ron (Secretary of Wslt) at that particular period suffered embar¬ 
rassments of a remarkable character; too many troops were offer¬ 
ing. He reminded the world of the superior military ardor and 
resources of the republic; instead of laboring under the difficulty 
of monarchical governments in the want of men to fill its armies 
(which in other countries has compelled a resort to forced con¬ 
scription), one of its main difficulties is to keep down the pro¬ 
portions of the army, and prevent it from swelling beyond the 
actual force required,” was a very clumsy and ungrammatic 
statement of a difficulty in the path of Mr. Cameron and the re¬ 
public which grew less as the war wore painfully on, and finally 
disappeared altogether. With his report Mr. Chase transmitted 
bills ^ embodying the recommendations it contained. 

To these proposed measures Congress responded promptly : 

The loan act of July 17,1861, empowered the Secretary to 
borrow two hundred and fifty millions of dollars, or so much of 
that sum as he should deem necessary for the public service. 
Against this bill but five votes were cast in the House—those of 
Messrs. Burnett, of Kentucky, Horton and Eeid, of Missouri, 
Yallandigham, of Ohio, andBernando Wood, of Hew York. 

It gave the Secretary authority to issue coupon or registered 
bonds or both, or Treasury notes of any denomination not less 
than fifty dollars; the bonds to be redeemable after twenty 
years from their date and to bear an interest not exceeding seven 
per cent.; the Treasury notes to be payable after three years, and 
to bear interest at the rate of seven and three-tenths per cent, 
per annum. 

‘ These bills were: “A bill to authorize a national loan, and for other purposes,” 
and “ a bill further to provide for the collection of duties on imports, and for other 
purposes.” The latter was intended especially to enforce the collection of customs 
duties in the insurrectionary States. Mr. Chase invited Senators Eessenden and 
Collamer to Washington to consult with them in respect to the measures embodied 
in these bills, and they were approved by thern with some very slight modifications, 
as they were afterward approved by Congress in the same way. But emphatically 
they were the work of Mr. Chase’s own hand. 
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And to issue^ also, in exchange for coin or in payment of 
salaries or other dues of the United States, Treasury notes of a 
less denomination than fifty dollars, hearing no intei:est, but pay¬ 
able on demand, and (by the supplemental loan act of August 5, 
1861) receivable for public dues; or Treasury notes, bearing 
interest at the rate of three and sixty-five one-hundredths per 
cent., payable one year after their date, and exchangeable in 
sums of one hundred dollars or upward for the seven-thirty 
three years’ Treasury notes. The non-interest bearing notes were 
limited to fifty millions in amount and to denominations not less 
than ten dollars ; but, August 6th, he was authorized to issue 
notes under this clause so low in sum as five dollars. 

He was authorized to negotiate one hundred millions of the 
loan in Europe, and to pay the interest upon it in Europe. He 
was to fix the rate of exchange at which the principal was to be 
received, and the exchange for payment of principal and interest 
was to be at the same rate. And by the supplemental loan act 
of August 6th, six per cent, bonds were authorized to the amount 
of the seven-thirty Treasury notes issued under the act of July 
17th, into which six per cents the seven-thirty Treasury notes 
were to be convertible. 

He was also authorized to issue not exceeding twenty mil¬ 
lions of the Treasury notes, of any of the denominations named 
in the act, at an interest of six per cent., and payable at any 
time not exceeding twelve months from their date. 

And finally, to appoint agents to receive subscriptions to the 
loan; and if he thought most expedient, to sell bonds at the best 
terms he could obtain, not below par. 

So far of the action of Congress authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to borrow money. 

— The definite appropriations made during the extraordinary 
session amounted to two hundred and sixty-five millions of dol- 
ars; and there were made indefinite appropriations to a consider¬ 
able amount. The war service was voted $207,401,397.80; 
the naval service, $66,385,086.29; and for civil and miscellaneous 
purposes $1,371,873.90—total, $265,158,357.99. These were in 
addition to former appropriations unpaid and to be satisfied out 
of the funds raised during the ensuing year. 

A large number of new offices—^military and civil—^were 
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created and the salaries of others made larger; the pay of the 
privates in the army, volunteer and regular, was increased from 
eleven to thirteen dollars a month; bounties of public lands 
were also added to their pay; and the President was authorized 
to accept five hundred thousand troops for the suppression of 
the rebellion. 

— An act was passed for the confiscation of the property of 
rebels; more, however, as a penal measure than for purposes of 
revenue. 

The duties on a large number of articles were increased, 
but notably on sugars, coffees, teas and molasses; on brandy 
and distilled spirits; on wines; and on silks. A direct tax of 
twenty millions was apportioned among the States, thus: Maine, 
$420,826; hTew Hampshire, $218,406.66; Vermont, $211,068; 
Massachusetts, $824,581.33; Ehode Island, $116,963.66; Con¬ 
necticut, $308,214; Hew York, $2,603,918.66 ; Hew Jersey, 
$4503l3'4; Pennsylvania, $1,946,719.33; Delaware, $74,683.53; 
Maryland, $436,823.33; Virginia, $937,560.66 ; Horth Carolina, 
$576,194.66; South Carolina, $363,570.66; Georgia, $584,367.- 
33; Alabama, $529,313.33; Mississippi, $413,084.66; Louisiana, 
$385,886.66; Ohio, $1,587,089.33; Kentucky, $713,695.33; Ten¬ 
nessee, $669,498; Indiana, $904,875.33; Illinois, $1,146,551.33; 
Missouri, $761,127.33; Kansas, $71,743.33; Arkansas, $261,886; 
Michigan, $501,763.33; Florida, $77,522.66; Texas, $355,106.66; 
Iowa, $452,088-; Wisconsin, $519,688.66; California, $254,538.66; 
Minnesota, $108,524; Oregon, $35,140.66; and to the Territories, 
thus: Hew Mexico, $62,648 ; Utah, $26,982; Washington, $7,- 
755.33; Hebraska, $19,312; Hevada, $4,592.66; Colorado, $22,- 
905.33; Dakota, $3,241.33; and to the District of Columbia, 
$49,437.33. An elaborate system for the collection of this tax 
by Federal officers was provided, but any State electing to do so 
was authorized to collect it through the agency of its own 
officers in its own way and manner,” with a deduction of fif¬ 
teen per cent. A tax of three per cent, upon income in excess 
of eight hundred dollars was laid by this act; but upon that 
portion of it derived from securities of the United States one- 
and a half of one per cent, was laid; but upon stocks and secu¬ 
rities and all other kinds of property in the United States owned 
by citizens of the United States residing abroad five per cent., 
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with the same exception of one and a half per cent, npon that 
portion of it derived from the United States bonds. This in¬ 
come tax was to become operative January 1, 1862. In esti¬ 
mating income, taxes of all kinds were to be deducted. 

The history of this direct tax act is brief, all its require¬ 
ments havihg been suspended for further action of Congress,^ 
except in so far as related to the collection of the first aimual 
direct tax of $20,000,000. All the States (except Delaware) 
and Territories (except Colorado) and the District of Columbia, 
formally assumed the payment of their quotas. Of course the 
eleven States in rebellion did not. In Delaware and Colorado 
provision was made for its collection by internal revenue 
officers; and in the States in rebellion by boards of tax com¬ 
missioners. The whole amount apportioned to those States was 
$5,153,891.33, of which there yet remains uncollected $2,661,- 
V82.62. Alabama has paid no part of her quota. In some of 
the rebel States lailds estimated to be worth seven hundred 
thousand dollars were seized and sold* for non-payment of the 
taxes, and were bid in by the commissioners for the benefit of 
Government. Utah and Oregon paid no part of their quotas— 
while unsatisfied balances, to an aggregate of about one and a 
haK million dollars, remain standing against New York, "Wis¬ 
consin, Kansas, California, South Carolina, and Delaware, and 
the Territories of Washington and Colorado.** The direct tax 
levied by this act was upon real estate exclusively. 

The extraordinary session came to an end on the 6th of 
August. 

Though the fall of Sumter had been followed by a great 
uprising of the Northern people, and the determination to sup¬ 
press the rebellion was universal and sincere, yet there was no 
really serious apprehension of a prolonged and calamitous war. 
The shooting of Colonel Ellsworth at Alexandria curiously illus¬ 
trated the prevailing general incredulity. The news excited 
in the North an astonishment and indignation so wide-spread and 
profound as to indicate clearly enough how remote from the 


^ July 1, 1862, and June 30, 1864. 

2 Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, ISYO. Since the date of the 
report from which the facts in the text are taken. New York certainly (and perhaps 
others of the then delinquent States) has paid its quota. 
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popular mind the tremendous reality of the impending con¬ 
flict was. 

The battle of Bull Enn put an end to delusion. It illns- 
trated instantly and decisively that the country had entered 
upon a career of civil war, and that to carry it successfully for¬ 
ward required large measures. 

General McClellan was called to Washington and made 
general-in-chief. The reorganization and augmentation of the 
armies involved greatly enlarged expenditures, and bore heavily 
upon every resource at the command of the Treasury. The 
requirements of each day were over a million of dollars. For 
the last quarter of the year 1861 the expenses averaged, in roimd 
numbers, forty-eight millions a month.^ 

Under authority conferred by the acts of the extra session, 
and as measures of temporary relief, the Secretary issued $14:,- 
019,034: in six per cent, two-years Treasury notes, and $12,8Y7,- 
750 in six per cent, sixty-days Treasury notes. The first of 
these were in part paid to public creditors and in part exchanged 
for coin at par; and the second in exchange for money bor¬ 
rowed. 

Steps were taken also for the early issue of the currency 
afterward popularly known as the demand notes.” The first 
of these appeared in August, and were paid to the clerks in the 
departments for salaries, and to other creditors of the Govern¬ 
ment. There was on their first appearance a genuine reluctance 
on the part even of loyal people to receive them, and as a 
means of seeming their credit, the Secretary and his Assistant 
(Mr. George Harrington), and other leading officers of the 
Treasury (and perhaps of other departments) signed a paper 
agreeing to accept them in payment of their salaries; all this 
notwithstanding the fact that the notes were convertible at 
will into gold, and actually were so converted until the suspen¬ 
sion of cash payments in the following December. The mer¬ 
chants and shop-keepers at Washington sought to discredit them, 
and railroad officers and banks and bankers in some instances at 
any rate, and in different parts of the country, refused to re¬ 
ceive them at all. But they soon established themselves in the 

1 The payments from the Treasury for October, 1861, were $46,787,064.02; No¬ 
vember, $65,624,675.86; December, $42,461,268.73. 
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public coufidence, and were everywhere preferred to tlie State 
bank currency. The whole amount of these demand notes in 
circulation at the time of the suspension of cash payments in 
the following December, was about thirty-three millions." 

In order to provide for the permanent and regular war ex¬ 
penditures, the Secretary determined to engage the banking 
institutions of the three chief cities of the hTorth to advance the 
sums needed, in the form of loans for three-years seven-thirty 
bonds, to be reimbursed, so far as practicable, from, the proceeds 
of similar bonds to be subscribed for by the people through the 
agencies of the ISTational Loan, using in the mean while, in aid 
of these advances, the power of issuing United States small 
notes. Upon this plan he hoped,” he said, that the capital 
of the banks and the people might be so combined with the 
credit of the Government as to give efficiency to administrative 
action, whether civil or military, and competent support to the 
public credit.” 

With these objects in view, Mr. Chase invited representa¬ 
tives from the banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, 
to meet him in the first-named city.^ To this invitation there 
was a prompt response, August 19,1861. 

^ More than one professedly loyal railroad corporation refused these notes in pay¬ 
ment of fares and freight; to such Mr. Chase wrote remonstrances very brief and 
effective. The writer hereof—then a clerk in the Treasury Department—probably 
brought the first of these nptes to Philadelphia, and he experienced a considerable 
difficulty in inducing the acceptance of one of them at the Continental Hotel. About 
the time of the suspension of cash payments, a wealthy New-Yorker came into the 
possession of a large sum—approximating to one million of dollars—in “ demand 
notes.” He offered them for deposit in a leading bank in New York; the officers 
of which refused to receive them, however, in the ordinary course of their business, 
or in any other way than as a special deposit. Having no alternative, the gentle¬ 
man reluctantly consented. The “ demand notes ” being receivable for customs the 
same as coin, kept pace pari passu with the advance in the price of coin ; and when 

the depositor in the-Bank withdrew his deposit, “ demand notes ” were worth 

nearly or quite one hundred and fifty per cent, premium, measured in legal tenders! 
Mr. M. B. Pield gives me this anecdote. 

2 Mr. Thomas S. Townsend, compiler of “ Townsend’s National Record,” contrib¬ 
utes to the Chronoiype for May, 1873, some interesting notes concerning Mr. Chase’s 
financial management, from which I extract the following: 

When Secretary Chase came to New York to get his first loan, the London Times 
said he had “ coerced |50,000,000 from the banks, but he would not fare so well 
at the London Exchange.” 

The Economist^ a prominent London financial authority, said: “ It is utterly out 
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The conferences of the Secretary with the bank representa¬ 
tives were full and nnreserved. Mr. Chase explained to them 
the situation of the country; the large inevitable expenditures 
necessary for the suppression of the rebellion; his hopes of a 
vigorous j)rosecution of all the measures requisite to that great 
end; his wishes and efforts for economy; his views of the in¬ 
expediency of high rates of interest, which might suggest a 
possibility of future inability to pay it, and his desire to enlist 
their aid in conducting the operations of the Treasury. 

The bank representatives, on their side, explained the posi¬ 
tion of the banks. They alleged their disposition to sustain 
the Government, and their inability to take more bonds than 
their disposable capital allowed, without a prospect of an early 
sale and distribution. They urged that Mr. Chase was too 
stringent in his ideas about the rates of interest; and on some 
other points illiberal, and not sufficiently considerate of their 
interests. 

There was danger that the result of the conferences would 
not be satisfactory. The Secretary said he was sure the banks 


of the question, in our judgement, that the Americans can obtain, either at homo or 
in. Europe, any thing like the extravagant sums they are asking—^for Europe luon'i 
lend them; America carnioV' 

American credit in Europe, so far as financial affairs were concerned, was re¬ 
duced to such a low state, and the destruction of the Union considered so certain, 
that the British agent at Washington for the London bankers, through whom our 
Go\emment business was transacted, called on Sunday, after hearing of the first 
BuU Run battle, to have his “little bill” attended to; and requested the Acting 
k.ecTetary of the Treasury (Mr. George Harrington) to give security for the po,yinent 
0 about $40,000 of balance due! The Acting Secretary replied to this dunning re¬ 
quest by directing the anxious inquirer to call on Monday, as the Government would 
not probably break up before business hours next day. 

The London Tiwies also uttered this solemn announcement: “JVo pressure that 
evcrthrcaiemdi^ equal to that which now hangs over the United States ; and it maj 
sajc.y be said that if, m future generations, they faithfully meet their liabilities, they 
^fairly earn a fame which will shine throughout the worlds 
cti? - Times, in March, 1863, concluded an article about Secretary Chase’s 

operations by exclaiming: “What strength, what resources, what vital- 

^ ^ itself (!) on a scale so 

transcendent and magnificent! ” ^ 

deekrin" thfi^ complimented the American financier by 

Gkdstone’s ino-em > ^ ^^lase’s embarrassments would tax Mr. 

of exiitoent.” ^ ^ and set the [British] pubHc mind in a ferment 
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wished to do all that was in their power to support the Govern- 
mentj and hoped they would find themselves able to take the 
loans on terms that could be admitted. “ If not, I will go back 
to "Washington, and issue notes for circulation; for it is certain 
that the war must go on until the rebellion is put down, if we 
have to put out paper until it takes a thousand dollars to buy a 
breakfast.” ^ 

It was finally agreed that the banks of the three cities should 
unite as associates, and advance to the Government fifty millions 
of dollars; five millions down, and the rest as the money was 
wanted, on the Secretary’s wan^ants in favor of the assistant 
treasurers; and the Secretary was to appeal to the people for 
subscriptions to a national* loan on three-years notes bearing 
seven-thirty per cent, interest, and convertible into twenty-year 
bonds bearing six per cent, interest, and pay over the proceeds 
of these subscriptions to the banks, in satisfaction of their 
advances, so far as they would go, and to deliver to them seven- 
thirty notes for any deficiency. The advances of the banks 
were to be in coin. 

The stipulations of this agreement were faithfully fulfilled. 
Mr. Chase caused subscription-books for the national loan to be 
opened in all the chief cities and towns of the loyal States; the 
people responded with alacrity, and enabled him to pay to the 
banks about forty-five millions of dollars—the remainder of 
their advances was made good by the delivery of the promised 
seven-thirty three-years bonds. 

The operation enabled the banks to make to the Govern¬ 
ment a second loan of fifty millions on very nearly the same 
terms as the first. But it had become evident that the popular 
subscriptions would not continue to be as large and prompt as 
before; while the inconvenience of their management by the 
department (it had necessitated a considerable increase in the 
clerical force) proved to be very great. The accounts of the sub¬ 
scription agents were, therefore closed, and the notes for the 
second loan were delivered directly to the bankers, who distrib- 

* In the course of these conferences it was suggested by one of the bankers that 
the banks should offer an ultimatum. “No,” said Mr. Chase; “ it is not the busi¬ 
ness of the Secretary of the Treasury to receive an ultimatum, but to declare one if 
it shall become necessary.” 
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uted them as best suited themselves. This arrangement very 
much simplified the transaction, so far as it affected the Treas¬ 
ury, hut it ms not quite so convenient or advantageous to the 
hanks. 

By these two loans the Secretary obtained one hundred 
millions of dollars, paying—^under the immediate exigency—a 
rate of- interest hut one ^nd three-tenths per cent, higher than 
the ordinary rate of six per cent., and that only for three years. 

Mr. Chase sought a third loan, hut the hanks declined to make 
it upon the seven-thirties. He was therefore compelled, hy the 
absolute necessity of providing immediate means for military 
and naval disbursements, to offer another, description of securi¬ 
ties. These were six per cent, bonds, which the act of July 17th 
had authorized the Secretary to issue, and dispose of at such a 
deduction from their face value as would make them equivalent 
to seven per cent, bonds (redeemable after twenty years) at par. 
Mr. Chase was extremely reluctant to avail himself of this 
power, but the emergency was great and pressing; there was no 
other resource, and he submitted. Fifty millions in six per cent, 
bonds were equal to $45,795,478.48 in seven per cent, bonds, 
redeemable after twenty years; and a third loan was taken by 
the banks upon this basis, and the Secretary delivered to them 
fifty millions of six per cent, twenty-years bonds in exchange for 
$45,795,478.48 in coin. 



CHAPTEK XXVL 


FIEST ^^SEVElir-THrRTT” JjTATIONAL LOA2>r—^WHAT THE BANKS WANT¬ 
ED, AND MR. CHASE WOULD NOT DO — A PAPER-MONEY WAR 
INEVITABLE—SUSPENSION OF CASH PAYMENTS BY BANKS AND 
GOVERNMENT, DECEMBER 30, 1861—^EXTRACTS PROM MR. CHASE’s 
REPORT TO CONGRESS—MEASURES PROPOSED BY HIM — PRO¬ 
POSES A NATIONAL CURRENCY—THE PUBLIC DEBT—STRENGTH • 
OF THE ARMY AND OF THE NAVY. 

T he first liundred miUions borrowed by the Secretary from 
the banks were stipulated to be repaid with funds received 
from the sale of the seven-thirty notes through the agencies for 
the national loan. Mr, Chase appointed one hundred and forty- 
eight agents (these were exclusive of the Treasury agencies 
proper); among them Mr. Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia. The 
Secretary allowed to these agents one-fifth of one per cent, upon 
the first hundred thousand dollars of subscriptions obtained by 
them respectively, and one-eighth of one per cent, upon all sums 
in excess; and, in addition to these commissions, they were 
allowed stipulated amounts, varying according to locality, for 
advertising purposes, but in no single instance exceeding one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The several agents returned subscrip¬ 
tions amounting in the aggregate to $24,678,866.84, of which 
sum Mr. Jay Cooke had obtained $5,224,050,^ or more than one- 
fifth of the whole. He was paid the fixed percentage, which 
aggregated $6,680.06; and, though he exhibited vouchers show¬ 
ing disbursements for advertising to the amount of $3,041.44 
(he had made other outlays for advertising for which he had no 

* This large sum was subscribed in and about the city of Philadelphia. 
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specific youcliers), he was paid "bnt one Imndred and fifty dollars 
on that account. It was the energy and success of Mr. Cooke in 
this particular instance that first attracted the attention of the 
Secretary (who had not known him before), and led to that offi¬ 
cial connection which was afterward so useful to the Goyem- 
ment. 

The hanks had constantly and strongly urged Mr. Chase to 
forego the issue of United States notes, and to draw directly 
upon them for the sums suhscrihed and placed upon their hooks 
to the credit of the Treasury. ^^In what funds,” asked the 
Secretary, “will my drafts he paid?” “We in New York,” 
was the answer, “are entirely willing to pay in coin.” “But, 
suppose you in New York giye cheeks to the Goyernment cred¬ 
itor upon Cincinnati or St. Louis, in what kind of funds will the 
checks he paid at those points?” “In whateyer funds the 
check-holder would he willing to receiye his pay. That is, ia 
coin if the creditor insists upon coin, and the hank is able and 
0 pay in coin; hut, if otherwise, in bank-notes.” To 
secretary said he could not consent. He was asked to 
^^=‘dit of local hanks in the form of circulation; hut 
) put the credit of the people into notes, and use 
“ If you can lend me all the coin req^uired to 
\jXJXX\A.lX\^lj CJLIC operations of the war, or show me where I can bor¬ 
row it elsewhere at fair rates, I will withdraw eyery note already 
issued, and pledge myself neyer to issue another; hut if you 
cannot, you must let me stick to United States notes and in¬ 
crease their issue just so far as the deficiency of coin may make 
necessary.” 

This was the language of Mr. Chase to the hankers on the 
16th of November, 1861, when he negotiated with them the 
third fifty-millions loan. His resolution was seen to be unalter¬ 
able, and was followed by important consequences. 

The vast operations of the war being now superadded to the 
current business of the country was rapidly modifying the con¬ 
ditions of the currency. If it be admitted that the active coin 
circulation amounted to two hundred and ten millions on the 
16th of November (Mi\ Chase estimated the coin m circulation 
at that time, including that held by the banks, at probably not 
less than $210,000,000; but it was less), and that it could be 
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steadily preserved at that sum, it was stiU clearly inadequate to 
the largely-increased requirements. The enormous expenditures 
of the Government would alone absorb it several times in the 
course of each year, either in the form of taxes or of loans; the 
banks would thus be depleted of the coin necessary to redeem 
their notes; and the Government itseK, in the inevitable delay 
of collecting, transporting, and disbursing it at widely-separated 
points, could have the actual use of but a relatively small part 
of it at any one time. Nothing was more certain, in these cir¬ 
cumstances, than the enforced use by both Government and 
people, of paper money, and that the banks would expand their 
issues to the utmost limits compatible—^not with safety—^but 
with profit. 

It speedily became apparent also that the banks could not 
dispose of their bonds for coin, and that they could not meet 
their obligations in coin ; and, moreover, that the bank-note 
circulation could not be sustained al^the par of coin. To make 
that circulation receivable. by the Government in payment of 
public dues could only be done at the risk of irretrievable finan¬ 
cial embarrassments and disorders. 

Suspension became inevitable. Some of the banks which 
had subscribed to the seven per cent, (the third fifty millions) 
loan declined to pay in coin, and even asked to be relieved from 
payment in notes of the United States. 

On the 27th of December, 1861, the banks agreed to suspend 
specie payments, and did suspend on the 30th of December 
following. Consequent upon this action of the banks, the Gov¬ 
ernment had no alternative but to dishonor its own promises, 
and it did so. It ceased to pay coin; and from the morning of 
January 1, 1862, new elements entered into the wae fustaiices, 
and they were elements of danger and destruction. That they 
were escaped, and the supplies met promptly and regularly, was 
due to the wise and firm policy now adopted by Mr. Secretary 
Chase. ^ 

It need scarcely be added, that this action of the banks of 
New York and the Government was promptly followed by the 
banks throughout the country. 

Preceding the suspension, however, on the 9th of December, 
1861, Mr. Chase submitted his second report to Congress. He 
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exhibited a snmmaiy of the results of his operations up to the 
30th of IsTovember: 

There .were paid to creditors, or exchanged for coin at 
par, at different times in JtQy and August, two 
years’ six per cent, notes to the amount of . . $14,019,034 66 

There was borrowed at par, in the same months, upon 

sixty days’ six per cent, notes the sum of . . 12,877,750 00 

There was borrowed at par, on the 19th of August, upon 
three years’ seven-thirty bonds, issued for the 
most part to subscribers to the National Loan, . 50,000,000 00 

There was borrowed, October 1st, on the like securities, 50,000,000 00 
There was borrowed at par, for seven per cent., on the 
16th of November, upon twenty years’ six per 
cent, bonds reduced to the equivalent of sevens, 

including interest. 45,795,478 48 

There were issued, and were in circulation and on de¬ 
posit with the Treasurer, November 30th, of de¬ 
mand notes . . .,1 24,242,588 14 

Making an aggregate" realized from loans in various 

forms of.$197,242,588 14 

The receipts from the customs, which he had in July esti¬ 
mated at fifty-seven millions for the fiscal year 1862, he now 
stated would not probably exceed $32,198,602.55. The actual 
receipts for the first quarter of the year had been $7,198,602.55 ; 
the remaining three-quarters could not be expected to yield over 
$25,000,000. He reduced the estimated receipts from public 
lands and miscellaneous sources from $3,000,000 to $2,354,000. 
The aggregate revenue from all sources, therefore (including the 
direct tax of twenty millions), he reduced to $54,552,665.44, 
being $25,447,334.56 less than tbe estimate of July. He attrib¬ 
uted this difference between bis former estimates and tbe actual 
results to the fact that Congress had not adopted—at the July 
session—the scale of duties he had proposed upon tea, coffee and 
sugar, and mor# especially to the changed circumstances of the 
country, which had proved, even beyond anticipation, unfavor¬ 
able to foreign commerce. But large as this reduction was, 
it would not—^he said—^have compelled him to ask additional 
powers for the negotiation of loans beyond those asked for in 
his July report, had appropriations and expenditures been con- 
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fined -witliiii the estimates then submitted. Those estimates had 
been made upon the understanding that it would be necessary 
to bring into the field an aggregate of three hundred thousand 
men, volunteers and regulars; but after the estimates had been 
furnished to him and his report closed, the President had thought 
it expedient to ask for four hundred thousand men and four 
hundred millions of dollars. Congress went even beyond the 
recommendation of the President, and had authorized the ac¬ 
ceptance of fi.ve hundred thousand volunteers. The large in¬ 
crease of the army and navy in men and ofldcers—whose pay 
and rations had also been liberally increased—^had augmented 
and would continue to augment the expenditures far beyond 
the limit indicated in the original estimates, and the limit would 
have to be still further extended by the sums required for the 
increase of the navy and other objects. Large additional appro¬ 
priations were therefore necessary—of these $47,985,566.61 were 
in consequence of expenditures authorized at the last session, 
$143,130,927.76 were for future demands; making an increase, 
including $22,787,933.31 for indefinite appropriations and re¬ 
demption of temporary debt, beyond the estimates, of July, of 
$213,904,427.68. 

To provide the sums needed, the Secretary proposed : 

The reduction of expenditure within the narrowest possible 
limits; contracts of every description to be subjected to strict 
supervision, and contractors to rigorous responsibility; the abo¬ 
lition of unnecessary offices and reduction of salaries; forfeiture 
of the property of rebels; that the duties on brown sugar should 
be increased to two and one-half cents per pound; on clayed 
sugar to three cents; on green tea to twenty cents per pound; 
and to five cents per pound on coffee; but thought no other 
alterations in the tariff would be expedient, unless changed 
circumstances should show their necessity. He proposed to in¬ 
crease the direct tax so as to produce from the loyal States an 
annual revenue of twenty millions of dollars 5 and to lay such 
duties on stills and distilled liquors, on tobacco, on bank-notes, 
on caniages, on legacies, on paper evidences of debt and instru¬ 
ments for conveyance of property, and other similar subjects 
of taxation, as would produce twenty millions; and some modi¬ 
fication in the income tax, which he declared to be just in prin- 
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ciple, would probably produce ten millions more—^making an 
aggregate derived from internal taxation of jfifty millions of 
dollars. He conceded that this sum was large, but as tbe public 
necessities were also great, he felt that he could not shrink from 
a plain statement of the demands of the situation. But the 
means of the people were extensive, and the objects to be at¬ 
tained by a consecration of a portion of them to the public 
service were priceless. The value of the real property of the 
loyal States he stated, in round numbers, at seven and a half 
thousands of millions; the personal property at three and a half 
thousands of millions; and their annual surplus earnings at not 
less than three hundred millions. Four mills on each dollar, or 
two-fifths of one per cent, on their real and personal property, 
would produce forty-four millions; to this sum the proposed in¬ 
come tax would probably add ten millions. The whole sum would 
be little more than one-sixth of the annual surplus earnings; and 
he thought such a tax could certainly be paid without incon¬ 
venience. However, the amount to be derived from taxes formed 
but a small portion of the whole sums required for the expenses 
of the war; the chief reliance was necessarily upon loans. But 
he made no recommendation as to the powers with which it 
might be expedient to invest him with respect to future negoti¬ 
ations. He referred that to the better judgment of Congress, 
but suggested that the rates of interest—^whatever discretion 
might be otherwise given to him—^should be fixed by law; and 
he submitted his views of a national otouenoy with great full¬ 
ness, as appears elsewhere. 

Mr. Chase then summarized, the estimated receipts and ex¬ 
penditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1862 : the total 
of receipts-from all sources—taxes and loans—being $329,501,- 
99438; and of expenditures, $543,406,422.06; showing the 
apparent amount for which recourse must be had to future loans 
of $213,904,427.68. 

In order to complete the view of the financial situation, he 
summarized the facts and probabilities of the public debt :" 

Secretary up to the date of this report had reimbursed to the States of 
lUiiiois, hidiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New Hamp- 
shire, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin, the sum of $4,514,078.61, 
being 40 per cent of the sums they had severally advanced on account of war ex- 


STRENGTH OF ARMY AND NAVY JULY, 1861. 

July 1, 1860, the debt was .... $64,769,703 08 

July 1, 1861, the debt was .... 90,867,828 68 

July 1, 1862, it would probably be . . . 517,372,802 93 


Tlie estimated strengtli of tlie army at tlie date of tliis re¬ 
port was as follows: 



Volimteers. 

Regulars. 

Aggregate. 

Infantry .... 

. 557,208 

11,175 

568,383 

Cavalry .... 

54,664 

4,744 

59,398 

Artillery .... 

. 20,880 

4,808 

24,688 

Riflemen and sharpshooters 

8,395 

.... 

8,395 

Engineers .... 

. .... 

107 

107 

Total . 

. 640,637 

20,334 

660,971 


These were for three years or the war ’’—^in addition were 
77,875 three-months troops, making an actual aggregate of 
718,S12. 

The increase in the naval forces was proportionate. On the 
4th of March, 1861, the navy consisted of foity-two vessels, 
carrying five hundred and fifty-five guns and about seven thou¬ 
sand six hundred men. December 2, 1861, the number of 
vessels in the navy (including some in course of construction 
and some purchased vessels in course of equipment) was two 
hundred and sixty-four, carrying twenty-five hundred and fifty- 
five guns and twenty-two thousand men. 

An act was passed and approved December 24th, by which 
the duties on tea, coffee, sugar, etc., were fixed at the rates pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Chase. This was the only fiscal legislation of the 
second session of the Thirty-seventh Congress preceding the 
close of the year, and the suspension of cash payments, Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1861. 


penses. Before sending to Congress the report from which these figures are ex¬ 
tracted, Mr. Chase was asked by some prominent financial gentlemen of New York 
to make the best showing he could, and very particularly to state the public debt 
and its probabilities at the lowest possible sum. To this Mr. Chase replied, that 
this would not be compatible with his views of duty; that he felt bound to state the 
facts as they were; and if the reader will take the trouble to compare his estimates 
with tlie results of the debt, he will see how nearly they approximate. On the 30th 
of June, 1862, it was $514,211,371.62; and on the 30th of June, 1863, it was 
$1,098,793,181.37—^liis estimate in his report of December, 1862, having been 
$1,122,297,403.24. 
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MILITARY AJSJ> FmAR-CIAL SITUATION lY JAKTJART, 1862 —A HARD- 
MOI^'ET WAR IMPRACTICABLE—PROPOSAL OP 3MR. THADDEITS 
STEYEMS TO ISSUE LEGAL-TENDER PAPER MONEY—^MR. CHASE’s 
OPPOSITION TO THIS PROPOSAL—^EXTRACTS FROM HIS LEPTEES 
AND REPORTS ON THE SUBJECT—HIS EFFORTS TO AYOID THE 
LEGAL TENDER—^FAILURE OF THESE EFFORTS, AND SUBMITS TO 
AN UNAVOIDABLE NECESSITY—OPINIONS OF REPUBLICAN REP¬ 
RESENTATIVES AND SENATORS ON THE LEGAL TENDER — PAS¬ 
SAGE OF THE LEGAL-TENDER ACT—ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 

MILLION DOLLARS AUTHORIZED-A SECOND EMISSION OP ONE 

HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS SANCTIONED BY CON¬ 
GRESS-SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE ISSUES AUTHORIZED- 

EFFECTS OF THE LEGAL TENDER. 

T BDE situation, military and financial, at the beginning of the 
year 1862, was gloomy and inauspicious. The “Trent 
affair ’’ had culminated that day in the release of the rebel en¬ 
voys, Mason and Slidell, from their imprisonment in Fort War¬ 
ren, and the recommencement of their journey, from Boston 
Harbor, toward England. 

The whole course of the Trent transactions had been a sore 
wound to the national pride. Men of all parties felt that 
England had conducted them in a characteristic spirit of insult 
and menace. The history of this “ affair is brief: 

On the 8th of November, 1861, Captain Charles Wilkes— 
commanding the sloop-of-war San Jacinto, then cruising in the 
Bahama Channel—^forcibly detained the English mail-steamer 
Trent, and took from aboard of her James M. Mason and John 
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Slidell, who were making their way to England as emissaries o± 
the Confederate Government. They were brought to the TJnited 
States and lodged as political prisoners in Fort Warren. 

The news of this capture was received in the TJnited States 
with pride and exultation; in England with a storm of anger. 
The Eritish flag, it was almost universally declared, had been 
insulted and outraged, and a reparation must be exacted as ample 
as the ofiense had been great. Her Majesty’s Government was 
prompt to action; it was instantly as industrious in preparing 
for war as if war had been actually declared. 

A special messenger was immediately dispatched to Wash¬ 
ington, carrying private instructions to the British minister— 
which, however, for entirely obvious reasons, were made pubhc 
at the earliest opportunity. Lord Lyons was instructed to exact 
not only the immediate release of the Confederate emissaries, 
but an ample apology also. Should Mr, Seward ask time,” 
said Lord Bussell to Lord Lyons, for the consideration of this 
grave and serious matter, you will allow not exceeding seven 
days.” Not exceeding seven days I On this occasion, at any 
rate, Mr. Lincoln’s Government was uncommonly eiScient, and 
in six days Mason and Slidell were delivered up. 

There was little in the military situation at that time to 
compensate for the deep humiliation of the Trent business. 
Quite otherwise indeed. Nothing at all had been accomplished; 
and the vast armies of the republic—excepting that under Grant 
in the West—^lay inactive. The public heart was sore and rest¬ 
less ; and a great clamor suddenly arose. A victim was needed. 
The administration of the War Department was famously in¬ 
competent ; it commanded the confidence neither of the Presi¬ 
dent nor of the people. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
public exasperation concentrated itself furiously upon Mr. Cam¬ 
eron. Mr, Lincoln promptly seized an opportunity he had long 
wished; he sent a note of three lines to Mr. Cameron, infoiun- 
ing him that the President had made up his mind to accept his 
(Mr. Cameron’s) resignation as Secretary of War. Mr. Came¬ 
ron, however, had not offered any resignation, either verbal or 
written. But he went out of office, and was succeeded on the 
13th of January by Edwin M. Stanton. 

Some military successes followed promptly upon Mr. Stan- 
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of tlie Government. In. either case expansion was inevitahle: 
in the first, the issues would have been determined only by con¬ 
siderations of bank profit; in the second, by the public necessi¬ 
ties—as afterward happened. 

The Secretary of the Treasury and the Finance Committees 
of both Senate and House agreed fully as to the inexpediency 
of using bank-notes, and in the policy of issuing a circulation 
founded upon the public faith. They did not agree, however, 
as to the character of this circulation. 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, representing the paper-money idea in 
its simplest form, proposed the issue of United States notes to 
an amount adequate to the wants of the Treasury, which should 
be receivable in payment of Government dues of every kind, 
and be a legal tender in payment of all debts both public and 
private. But Mr. Chase had already, in his report to Congress 
made on the 9th of December, 1861, expressed his aversion to a 
circulation of United States notes even when convertible into 
coin. He admitted that Ihe substitution of a national for a State 
circulation would not be without benefits; the people would gain 
the advantage of a uniform currency, and relief from a considera¬ 
ble burden in the form of interest upon debt. If a scheme could 
be devised by which such a circulation would be certainly and 
strictly confined within the real needs of the people, and kept 
constantly equivalent to specie by prompt and certain redemp¬ 
tion in coin, it could hardly fail of legislative sanction. But he 
expressed his apprehension that it would be attended with seri¬ 
ous hazards and inconveniences. The temptation, especially 
great in times of pressure and danger, to issue notes without ad¬ 
equate provision for redemption; the ever-present liability to be 
called on for redemption beyond means, however carefully pro¬ 
vided and managed; the hazard of panics, precipitating demands 
for coin concentrated on a few points and a single fund; the 
risk of a depreciated, depreciating, and finally worthless paper 
money; the immeasurable evils of dishonored public faith and 
national bankruptcy: all these were possible consequences of a 
system of government circulation. It might be truly said, per¬ 
haps, that they would be less deplorable than those of an irre¬ 
deemable State-bank circulation; but the possible disasters of 
the plan so far outweighed its probable benefits, that he felt him- 
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self GonstTwmedj to forlear reccmmending its adojption.'- These 
words were written of a sjstem the basis of which was coin, 
and under which, as was supposed, the conTertibility of the 
notes into gold and silver would he steadily sustained.’ 

Mr. Chase was not without a remedy, however. In order to 
supply a sound and uniform currency—one entirely ade(juate to 
the wants of the country at the same time that it f iimished a 
sure guarantee against excessive issues and uncertain, value and 
credit—^he proposed that system of national backing associ- 
ATCONS which at a later period was authorized hy the action of 
Congress. The principal features of this system he explained to 
he: First, a circulation of notes bearing a common impression 
and authenticated hy a common authority (that of the national 
Grovernment); second, the redemption of these notes hy the 
associations and institutions to which they were to he delivered 
for issue; and, third, the secmity of that redemption hy the 
pledge of United States stocks, and an adequate provision of spe- 

^ The reflections of Mr. Hamilton upon this point are too fall of wisdom to be 
omitted: “ The emitting of paper money by the authority of Government is wisely 
prohibited to the individual States by the Constitution, and the spirit of that prohi¬ 
bition ought not to be disregarded by the Government of the United States. Though 
paper emissions under a general authority might have some advantages not appli¬ 
cable, and be free from some disadvantages which are applicable to the like emissions 
by the States separately, yet they are of a nature so liable to abuse—and, it may bo 
affirmed, so certain of being abused—^that the wisdom of the Governmerit will bo 
shown in never trusting itself with the use of so seducing and dangerous an expedi¬ 
ent. In times of tranquillity it might have no ill consequence; it might even perhaps 
be managed in a way to be productive of good; but in great and trying emergencies 
there is almost a moral certainty of its becoming mischievous. The stamping of 
paper is an operation so much easier than the laying of taxes, that a Government in 
the practice of paper emissions would rarely fail, in any such emergency, to indulge 
itself too far in that resource, to avoid as much as possible one less auspicious to 
present popularity. If it should not even be carried so far as to be rendered an 
absolute bubble, it would at least be likely to be extended to a degree wliich would 
occasion an inflated and artificial state of things, incompatible with the regular and 
prosperous course of the political economy .”—[Bee Alexander Hamilton’s “ lte[>ort 
on a United States Bank.”) 

® Mr. Chase, prior to his annual report submitted to Congress, December 9, 1801, 
•was confident there would be no suspension of cash payments. Mr. Maunscll B. 
Field, in his book, “Memories of Many Men and of Some Women," mentions (jip. 
2S5, 256) two conversations between Mr. Chase and Mr. John J. Cisco, in both of 
wMoh the former declared emphatieaUy that so long as he was Secretary there 
should be no suspension. 
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cie.^ By tMs plan private capital would be joined with the pub¬ 
lic faith; and the people, in their ordinary business, would reap 
the advantages of uniformity in currency; of uniformity in 
security; of effectual safeguard, if effectual safeguard was pos¬ 
sible, against depreciation ; and of protection from losses in dis¬ 
counts and exchanges; while in the operations of the Govern¬ 
ment the people would find the further advantages of a large 
demand for Government securities, of increased facihties for 
obtaining the loans i:equired by the war, and of some alleviation 
of the burdens on industry through a diminution in the rate of 
interest, or a participation in the profits of circulation, without 
risking the perils of a great money monopoly. If a credit circu¬ 
lation was desirable in any form, it would, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, be most desirable in this. The notes thus issued and 
secured would, in his judgment, be the safest currency the coun¬ 
try ever enjoyed ; they would be of equal value in every part 
of the TJnion. By adopting this system, the whole circudation 
of the country, except a small amount of foreign coin, would, 
after the lapse of two or three years, bear the impress of the 
nation whether in coin or notes; while the amount of the lat¬ 
ter, always easily ascertainable, and always generally known, 
would not be likely to be increased beyond the real wants of 
business. Of course it was necessary to the successful working 
of this plan that the State-bank circulation should be withdrawn 
and this national circulation substituted in its stead. He pro¬ 
posed, therefore, that Congress should offer inducements to the 
solvent institutions of the country to consent to this substitu¬ 
tion ; and expressed his conviction that no argument was neces¬ 
sary to establish the constitutionality of the proposed plan. 

In order to make this plan effective for the purposes for 
which it was designed, prompt action was necessary on the part 
of Congress. Mr. Chase accordingly submitted a bill embody¬ 
ing the principles proposed; but the prevailing sentiment of 
Congress was decidedly hostile, and the almost united influence 

^ In his report of December, 1862, the Secretary, while renewing his recommen¬ 
dations for a system of national bank circulation, declared with emphasis that he 
proposed “ no mere paper-money scheme, but, on the contrary, a series of measures 
looking to a safe and gradual return to gold and silver as the only permanent basis, 
standard and measure of values recognized by the Constitution.” 

16 
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of the State banks—a powerful interest in the country—^was 
against it. As stated in another place in this Tolume, the most 
that was done at that session was permission granted to Mr. 
Hooper to introduce a bill providing for a system of national 
banldng associations^ upon which, however, no action was liad. 

The proposal to establish a circulation of United States notes 
in amount wholly at the discretion of Congress, and exclusiYely 
within the management and control of the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment, excited in the mind of Mr. Chase serious apprehensions of 
disaster; but to invest these same notes, irredeemable in coin, with 
the character of legal tender in payment of both public and pri¬ 
vate debts, and necessarily retroactive in its scope and operation, 
filled him with an almost invincible repugnance. He thonght 
it a measure of great violence; of doubtful constituti6nality, and 
certain to lead to many hardships and much injustice. But deeply 
as he felt these considerations, he felt that the safety of the 
state was indeed the supreme law. The inexorable necessity 
remained that a currency should be provided in which loans 
could be negotiated and the transactions of the Government 
could be carried on. In existing circumstances, his scheme of a 
national circulation issued through the instrumentality of bank¬ 
ing institutions controlled by the national authority, was imprac¬ 
ticable; but he did not despair of avoiding the legal-tender 
sanction. He proposed several modes of doing this—the more 
important of which was, perhaps, that the banks should receive 
and disburse the Government notes as they did their own. He 
believed that such an arrangement would give them as much 
credit as the legal-tender sanction would. But the banks resisted 
his wishes. To none of his projects would they give any tiling 
approximating to a unanimous consent. Some manifested a dis¬ 
position wholly to discredit the national circulation,^ whetlier 
issued in notes bearing interest, or issued in notes bearing no in¬ 
terest ; and if possible to force upon the country the circulation 
of the suspended banks. “ This state of things,’’ wrote Mr. 

^ For example: not long before the passage of the legal-tender act, a distinguished 
bank president of New York—^noted for his hostility to the measures of the Secre¬ 
tary, and thoroughly informed at the same time of the opposition of the Secretary to 
the legal tender, and believing doubtless that he would not consent to it—on a cer¬ 
tain occasion ostentatiously threw out the demand notes in receiving deposits, with 
the exultant inquiry, “ What will he do now ? ” 
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Chase to Mr. Trowbridge, “was the high-road to ruin, and I diu 
not hesitate as to the remedy. I united with those who desired 
to make the United States notes a legal tender, and joining them 
decided the success of the measure.” 

The historical fact is, then, that Mr. Chase did not originate 
the legal-tender measure, nor come to its support even until he 
had exhausted all the means at his command to make its adop¬ 
tion unnecessary. And it was the fixed belief of many leading 
Republican members both of the Senate and House that it was 
unavoidable; and of its potency in affording prompt relief no 
one had any doubt. The Chambers of Commerce in Hew York 
and other leading cities officially indorsed the measure. Mr. 
John J. Cisco, the Assistant Treasurer at Hew York—^whose long 
practical experience in financial affairs ^ made his opinions espe¬ 
cially valuable and important—^in a letter to Mr. Chase expressed 
his belief in the necessity of the measure; not indeed because he 
approved the principle it involved, but because the public safety 
was paramount to all other considerations. He was urged to its 
^support by eminent New York merchants and bankers; among 
the latter John Austin Stevens, at that time President of the 
Bank of Commerce. His Assistant Secretary, Mr. George Har¬ 
rington—^in whose ability and judgment Mr. Chase reposed great 
confidence—was earnest in his advocacy of the measure. “ It is 
impossible to get along without it,” were his emphatic words. 
This was said about the 20th of January, 1862; on the 29th Mr. 
Chase addressed a letter to Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, in which he 
said: 

“ I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a resolution of the 
Committee of Ways and Means referring to me House hill No. 240,^ and 

^ lie had served in Ills office under General Pierce and Mr. Buchanan, and con¬ 
sented to a temporary service under Mr. Lincoln. 

2 House Bill No. 240 was entitled “An act to authorize the issue of United 
States notes, and for the redemption or funding thereof, and for funding the floating 
debt of the United States.” It was reported in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. E. G. Spaulding, of New York, who said, in the course of a speech made in its 
support, and referring to the legal-tender feature: “ It is a war measure; a measure 
of necessity and not of choice, presented by the Committee of Ways and Means to 
meet the most pressing demands upon the Treasury, to sustain the army and the navy 
until they can make a vigorous advance upon the traitors and crush out the rebel¬ 
lion. These are extraordinary times, and extraordinary measures must be resorted 
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asking my opinion as to the propriety and necessity of its immediate pas¬ 
sage by Congress. 

“The condition of the Treasury certainly makes immediate action on 
the subject of affording provision for the expenditures of the Government 
both expedient and necessary. The general provisions of the bill sub¬ 
mitted to me seem to be well adapted to the end proposed. There are 
some points in it, however, which may perhaps be usefully amended. 

“ The provision making the United States notes a legal tender has 
doubtless been well considered by the committee, and their conclusion 
needs no support from any observation of mine. I think it my duty to 
say, however, that in respect to this provision my reflections have con¬ 
ducted me to the same conclusions they have reached. It is not unknown 
to them that I have felt, nor do I wish to conceal that I now feel, a great 
aversion to making any thing but coin a legal tender in payment of debts. 
It has been my anxious wish to avoid the necessity of such legislation. It 
is at present impossibly however, in consequence of the large expendi¬ 
tures entailed by the war and the suspension of the banks, to procure suf¬ 
ficient coin for current disbursements; and it has therefore become indis¬ 
pensably necessary that we should resort to the issue of United States 
notes. The making them a legal tender might still be avoided if the will¬ 
ingness manifested by the people generally, by railroad companies and by 
many of the banking institutions, to receive and pay them as money in all 
transactions were absolutely or practically universal; but unfortunately 
there are some persons and some institutions which refuse to receive and 
pay them, and whose action tends not merely to the unnecessary deprecia¬ 
tion of the notes, but to established discriminations in business against 
those who—in this matter—^give a cordial support to the Government and 
in favor of those who do not. Such discriminations should, if possible, be 

to in order to save our Government and preserve our nationality.’’ This bill, in its 
earlier phases, had been submitted to Mr. Chase for his reading: he returned it to Mr. 
Spaulding, with some slight modifications suggested by the settled modes of business 
in the department, and by considerations of economy and convenience. In his note 
to Mr. Spaulding on this occasion, he said he “ exceedingly regretted that it was 
found necessary to resort to the measure of making fundable notes of the United 
States a legal tender,” but that he “heartily desired to cooperate with the commit¬ 
tee in all measures to meet the existing necessities in the mode most useful and least 
hurtful to the general interests.” Mr. Spaulding states, in his “ History of the Legal- 
Tender Paper Money of the Rebellion” (page 45), that this letter of Mr. Chase was 
regarded by a majority of the Committee of Ways and Means as non-committal on 
the legal-tender clause in the bill, and many believed that when pressed to a decision 
he would declare against its constitutionality. In order to obtain the opinion of the 
Secretary more fully, Mr. Erastus Corning offered a resolution in the committee, 
referring bill No. 240 to the Secretary, and requesting him to communicate at as 
early a day as possible his opinion as to the propriety and necessity of its imme¬ 
diate passage. After considerable delay, the Secretary sent the reply quoted in the 
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prevented ; and the provision making the notes a legal tender in a great 
measure, at least, prevents it by putting all citizens in this respect upon 
the same level both of rights and duties. 

“ The committee doubtless will feel the necessity of accompan 5 dng this 
measure with legislation necessary to secure the highest credit as well as 
the largest currency of these notes. This security can be found, in my 
judgment, by proper provisions for funding them in interest-bearing 
bonds; by well-guarded legislation authorizing banking associations with 
circulation based on the bonds in which the notes are funded; and by a 
judicious system of adequate taxation, which will not only create a de¬ 
mand for the notes, but—by securing the prompt payment of interest— 
raise and sustain the credit of the bonds. Such legislation, it may be 
hoped, will divest the legal-tender clause of the bill of injurious tenden¬ 
cies, and secure the earliest possible return to a sound currency of coin and 
promptly convertible notes. 

“ I beg leave to add that vigorous military operations, and the unspar¬ 
ing retrenchment of all unnecessary expenses, will also contribute essen¬ 
tially to this desirable end.” 

A few days later—on the 3d of February—^he addressed a 
short note to Mr. E. G. Spaulding, who, as head of a sub-com¬ 
mittee of the Committee of Ways and Means, had the bill con¬ 
taining tlie legal-tender clause in charge. In that note Mr. 
Chase said: 

“Mr. Seward said to me on yesterday that you had observed to him 
that my hesitation in coming up to the legal-tender proposition embar¬ 
rassed you; and I am very sorry to know it, for my anxious wish is to 
support you in all respects. 

“ It is true I came with reluctance to the conclusion that the legal-ten¬ 
der clause is a necessity, but I came to it decidedly and I support it ear¬ 
nestly. I do not hesitate when I have made up my mind, however much 
regret I may feel over the necessity of the conclusion to which I came. . . . 

“Immediate action is of great importance. The Treasury is nearly 
empty. I have been obliged to drawfor the last installment of thelSTovem- 
berloan; so soon as it is paid, I fear the banks generally will refuse to 
receive the United States notes. You will sec the necessity of urging the 
bill through without more delay.” 

But althougli the Secretary at last gave in bis adhesion, the 
measure did not command the nnaniinous suppoid of the friends 
of the Administration, and vras solidly opposed hy the I)emo- 
orats. It encountered a violent hostility and opposition in both 
Houses ; the harshest denunciations being showered upon it by 
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leading EepubHeans. Some of these will now be read with 

Mr. Justia S. Morrill, of Terraont (tliea in the House of 
Eepresentatives): “ I should feel that I utterly failed in the dis¬ 
charge of my duty, if I did not find a stronger prop for the 
country than this measure—a measure not blessed by one sound 
precedent, and damned by all!'' Then followed this indict¬ 
ment: “It is of doubtful constitutionality; it is immoral; a 
breach of the public faith; it will banish all specie from circula¬ 
tion ; it will degrade us in the estimation of other nations ; it 
will cripple American labor, and throw larger wealth into the 
hands of the rich,* and there is no necessity calling for so desper¬ 
ate a remedy. ... I protest against making any thing a legal 
tender but gold and silver, as calculated to undennine all confi¬ 
dence in the republic.” 

Mr. Eoscoe Conkling, of Hew York (then also in the House) : 
—“ It wiU proclaim throughout the country a saturnalia of 
fraud; a carnival of rogues. Every agent, attorney, treasure!’, 
trustee; every debtor of a fiduciary character, who has received 
for others money —^hard money, worth a hundred cents in the 
dollar—^will forever release himself from liability by buying 
up, for that knavish purpose, at its depreciated value, the spuri¬ 
ous cuiTency we will put afloat. Everybody will do it, except 
those who are more honest than the American Congress advises 
them to be! . . . Ho precedent can be urged in its favor; no 
suggestion of the existence of such a power can be found in the 
legislative history of the country. . . . But more is cl aimed ” (in 
the pending measure) “ than the right to create a legal tender 
heretofore unknown. It is not confined to transactions in fa- 
tuTo, but is retroactive in its scope. It reaches back, and strikes 
at every existing pecuniary obligation.” 

Mr. Owen Lovejoy: “Ho respectable argument has been 
advanced in support of its constitutionality, and as great talent 
and eminent ability have been brought to bear upon it, I take 
it that no argument can be made in vindication of its constitu¬ 
tionality. . . . Moreover, it is not in the power of any legisla¬ 
tive body to make something out of nothing.” 

Mr. Thaddeus Stevens: “ The measure is one of necessity 
and not of choice. Ho one would willingly issue paper currency 
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not redeemable on demand and make it a legal tender. It is 
never desirable to depart from tbe circulating medium wbicb, by 
tbe common consent of civilized nations, forms the standard of 
value.’’ 

Mr. Fessenden, in tbe Senate: “ It is, in my judgment, a 
confession of bankruptcy. We go out to tbe country witb a 
declaration that we are unable to pay or borrow, and sucb a con¬ 
fession is not calculated to increase our credit. Hobody can deny 
that it is bad faitb. If it be necessary for tbe salvation of tbe 
Government, all considerations of tbe kind must yield; but to 
make tbe best of it, it is bad faitb, and encourages bad morality 
both public and private. To say tbat notes thus issued shall be 
receivable in payment of all private obligations is, in its very 
essence, a wrong, for it compels one man to take from bis neigh¬ 
bor in payment of a debt tbat wbicb be would not otherwise re¬ 
ceive or be obliged to receive, and what is not probably full pay¬ 
ment.” He declared tbat it inflicted a stain upon tbe national 
honor, and would occasion loss that would fall most heavily on 
tbe poor. 

Mr. Sumner, in tbe Senate: Is it necessary to incur all tbe 
unquestionable evils of inconvertible paper, forced into circula¬ 
tion by act of Congress—^to suSer tbe stain upon om’ national 
faitb—^to bear tbe stigma of a seeming repudiation—to lose for 
tbe present tbat credit which is in itself a treasury—and to teach 
debtors everywhere tbat contracts may be varied at tbe will of 
tbe stronger ? Surely, there is much in these inquiries tbat may 
make us pause. If our country were poor or feeble, without 
population and without resources; if it were already di-ained by 
a long war; if tbe enemy bad succeeded in depriving us of 
tbe means of livelihood—then we should not even pause. But 
our country is rich and powerful, witb a great population, busy, 
honest, and determined; and witb unparalleled resources of all 
kinds, agricultural, mineral, industrial, and commercial: it is 
yet undrained by tbe war in wbicb we are engaged; nor has tbe 
enemy succeeded in depriving us of any of tbe means of liveli¬ 
hood. It is bard, very bard, to think tbat sucb a country, so 
powerful, so rich, and so beloved, should be compelled to adopt 
a policy of even questionable propriety. If I mention these’ 
things—^if I make these inquiries—^it is because of tbe unfeigned 
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solicitude I feel with regard to this measure, and not with the 
•view of arguing against the exercise of a constitutional power, 
when, in the opinion of the Government, in which I place trust, 
the necessity for its exercise has arrived. Surely, we must all he 
against paper money—^we must all insist upon maintaining the 
integrity of the Government—and we must all set our faces 
against any proposition like the present, except as a temporary 
expedient, rendered imperative by the exigency of the hour. If 
I vote for this proposition, it will be because I am unwilling to 
refuse to the Government, especially charged with this respon¬ 
sibility, that confidence which is hardly less important to the 
public interests than the money itself.’^ 

That feature in the biU excepting the interest on the public 
debt and duties on imports ^ from the operation of the legal ten¬ 
der, and making them payable in coin, was condemned as an 
unjust and odious discrimination. Mr. Stevens directed his 
strong invective against it. He said that with this provision in¬ 
corporated (originated in the Senate) the measure had all the 
bad qualities originally charged upon it by its enemies, and none 
of its benefits. It creates money, and by its very terms declares 
it depreciated. It makes two classes of money—one for the 
banks and brokers, and another for the people. It discriminates 
between the rights of different classes of creditors, allowing the 
capitalist to demand gold, and compelling the ordinary lender on 
individual security to receive notes which the Government itself 
has purposely discredited.’’ Mr. Hooper also opposed this feat¬ 
ure, but it prevailed—chiefly upon the ground that the credit of 
the notes would be better sustained if they were made convertible 
into coin interest-bearing securities. But Mr. Stevens, feeling 
deeply the injustice of the discrimination, made an effort to have 
the wages of the army and navy, and contractors for supplies 
furnished for their support, paid in coin; nor was he far from 
success—sixty-seven votes being recorded in its favor to seventy- 
two against it. 

The bill became a law on the 25th of Bebruary, 1862. It 
authorized the issue of one hundred and fifty millions of United 

^ Duties on imports were made payable in coin, and the coin so derived into the 
Treasury was to he reserved by the Secretary as a special fund for the payment of 
interest on the public debt. 
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States notes not bearing interest, payable at tbe Treasury of tbe 
United States, in denominations of not less than five dollars; 
fifty millions to be in lieu of fifty millions of demand notes au¬ 
thorized in July, 1861, which were to be taken up and retired as 
rapidly as practicable (and ten millions of demand notes/^^also ‘ 
issued under authority of an act approved February 12, 1862, 
passed while the legal-tender measure was under discussion, were 
also to be retired and legal tenders substituted in their stead); 
the two kinds of notes, taken together, were not to exceed one 
hundred and fifty millions; they were to be received in payment 
of all taxes, internal duties, excises, debts and demands of every 
kind due to the United States, except duties on imports, which 
were to be paid in coin, and of aU claims and demands against 
the United States of every kind whatsoever, except for interest 
upon the public debt, which was to be paid in coin ; and they 
were to be lawful money and a legal tender in payment of 
ALL debts, public AND PRIVATE, witMu the United States, except 
duties on imports and interest on the public debt,® and they were 
to be received at par in exchange for the six per cent. five- 
twenty bonds,” or any other loans subsequently sold or nego¬ 
tiated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Although there was no pledge to that effect in the act, the 
whole course of the debate upon it implied a general understand¬ 
ing, at any rate, that the amount of the legal tenders should not 
at any time exceed one hundred and fifty millions of dollars. 

But one hundred and fifty millions were not enough. On 
the ^th of June subsequent to the passage of this act Mr. Chase 

1 On the 17th of March, 1862, the President approved an act by which the “de¬ 
mand notes ” were also made a legal tender; the reason for the act being that 
although the “ demand notes ’’ were received for duties on imposts, and ought to 
have been at par with coin, some of the banks refused to receive them, and they 
were slightly depreciated in consequence. 

^ During the suspension of cash payments by the Bank of England, the imperial 
Treasury received the notes of the bank in payment of every kind of dues, and paid 
them out for interest upon the public debt. This latter, of course, affected 
many persons, and was not exactly honest; but doubtless it was better and fairer 
than to make a legal discrimination among public creditors. It ought to be ob¬ 
served, too, that the depreciation of Bank of England notes, even after it began, 
was very slight and gradual, and worked no extreme hardships; and it has been 
stated that for a short period after the suspension they were actually at a slight pre¬ 
mium over coin. 
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applied to Congress for antliority to issue one liundred and fifty 
millions more, and of tMs sum thirty-five millions were to be in 
denominations less than five dollars.* Great inconvenience, he 

1 In his letter of June 7, 1862, to Mr. Stevens, chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, Mr. Chase proposed to make arrangements for engraving and 
printing the legal-tender notes in the Treasury Department building at Washington. 
Congress (act of July 11, 1862) authorized him to do so. The organization of the 
“ Currency Bureau ” was prompt; a suitable system of “ checks and balances ” was 
provided for the public protection, and from its first beginning in 1862, with one male 
and four female operatives, it attained in 1864—about the time of Mr. Secretary Chase’s 
resignation—a capacity for the production of notes and bonds to the amount of six¬ 
teen millions of dollars a day!—^which sum it sometimes exceeded, and employed 
over five hundred operatives. This bureau was the subject of a vast deal of gossip 
and scandal; its chief was charged with flagrant abuse of his place with respect to 
some of the women, which may or may not have been true; and with fraud and 
peculation, which certainly was not true. There was no lack of committees ap¬ 
pointed both by Congress and the Secretary himself, to investigate its affairs; these 
committees were laborious and thorough in their inquiries; most of their members 
were either political enemies of the Secretary or personal enemies of the chief of the 
bureau; but they developed nothing showing dishonest or even careless manage¬ 
ment. It was in connection with the manufacture of paper money that the employ¬ 
ment of women in the Treasury Department became a settled policy. The notes 
came from the bank-note companies in sheets, and at the beginning the business of 
the women was to trim them for circulation. This was afterward done by machinery; 
many of the women were then transferred to the performance of clerical duties, and 
others were appointed in pursuance of law. 

As already said, this Currency Bureau was the subject of a great deal of official 
investigation. Indeed, it was so rarely free from some sort of exploration, at the 
direction either of Congress or the Secretary, tliat the head of the bureau was in the 
habit'Of saying that he was unhappy when a committee was not “ sitting upon him.” 
In the course of an investigation ordered by Congress, Mr. James Brooks, of Kew 
York—a Democratic member of the radical order—exercised an especially severe 
scrutiny. He felt sure that there must be numerous opportunities for the abstraction 
of bonds and currency in the printing division by its employds, and directed his ex¬ 
amination to their development. The system of “ checks and balances ” was, how¬ 
ever, as nearly perfect as human ingenuity could make it; and the head of the 
bureau gave Mr. Brooks a surprising instance of this. He asked Mr. Brooks for 
a one-dollar greenback; saying he would trace that particular dollar from the time 
it was part of a sheet of clean white paper in the “paper-room” to the hour of its 
delivery into the custody of another bureau of the Treasury Department. He did 
this, showing the course of the bill through the several rooms in which it was sub¬ 
jected to one operation of printing or another, and the several hands operating upon 
it until it at last emerged a completed piece of money. It was unmistakably true 
that the particular bill traced was the particular bill supplied for that purpose. 
Another instance, showing the excellence of the system, was this: One evening a sheet 
or two of fractional currency were missing; and this, too, before a single employd of 
the printing division had departed for home after the day’s work was done. Indeed, 
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eaidj ]iad arisen from the want of notes of the smaller denomina¬ 
tions, it having been found impracticable—^notwithstanding the 
efforts of the Treasury—^to procure a supply sufficient to answer 
necessary demands. The Secretary thought the Government 
might authenticate, by device and imprint, small notes as well as 
small coins; and that a resumption of cash payments could be 
more safely and easily effected if the whole currency, large and 
small, was in United States notes. He said that while the ex¬ 
penses of the Government were not less than a million a day, the 
receipts from customs were only about $230,000, and the conver¬ 
sions of legal tenders into six per cent, five-twenty bonds did not 
exceed $150,000. “ The condition of the Treasury,’^ said Mr 
Chase in submitting a bill in accordance with these views of th( 
existing necessities, renders prompt action highly desirable j 
and I trust it is not necessary to assure Congress that should the 
powers ashed for be granted, they will be exercised only with the 
most careful reference to the requirements of the public inter¬ 
ests.^’ 

The amount of legal tenders in circulation at this time was 
$147,000,000, being within three millions of the whole amount 
authorized by the former act. 

The popularity of the former issue was by this time general, 
and the wishes of the Secretary were promptly met. Moreover, 
Congress was willing to increase the supply of notes, since that 
mode of supporting the war averted, or seemed to avert, a neces- 

it was a special feature of the system that no employ^ was dismissed until every 
scrap of paper in the division had been strictly accounted for; a proceeding which, 
though apparently complicated, required but a few moments for determination. On 
the occasion here referred to, the doors remained locked and no one was permitted 
to depart until the matter had been sifted and the culprit discovered. This was the 
work of a few minutes; and an examination of the books pointed unerringly to the 
guilty person—a young woman of sixteen or seventeen years of age. Of course she 
vigorously denied the charge against her; hut an examination of her person, made 
by two or tlirce elderly women belonging to the bureau, vindicated the accuracy of 
the system: the missing sheets were found concealed in the girl’s clothing. The 
sum she sought to steal was small—twenty or thirty dollars, perhaps, and it was not 
thought worth while to prosecute her, though she was of course dismissed. But her 
prompt and certain discovery—the whole affair did not occupy twenty minutes— 
through the instrumentality of the system itself, shows how complete it was and is. 
I am not aware that any similar instance occurred of an attempt by an employ^ of 
the bureau to steal; which would be more honorable to human nature if it were not 
in part due to precautions which make stealing impossible 1 
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sity for inimediate severe taxation; and taxation is scarcely ever 
popular, even with the most patriotic. So an additional issue of 
one hundred and fifty millions was authorized, thirty-five mill¬ 
ions to he in denominations of less than five dollars. This act 
was approved hy the President July 11, 1862. . 

In the absence of other methods for the support of the armies 
and the navy, and in the presence of constantly-increasing ex¬ 
penditures and greater facilities for the production of paper 
money—joined with its growing popularity—^the limit of the 
legal-tender issues was not probable to be long preserved at even 
three hundred millions. The Secretary was compelled to make 
prompt use of aU the autliority conferred upon him, and rapidly 
exhausted it. The system worked so efficiently, indeed, that 
before the end of the war, Congress had authorized the appli¬ 
cation of the legal-tender sanction to one form or another of 
Government obligations to a total amount of twelve hundred 
AND PIETY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS ! These Several forms of legal- 
tender obligations may be thus summarized: 

1. The legal-tender United States notes, commonly called 
“ the greenbacks,” four hundred and fifty millions: authorized 
by the acts of Pebruary 25 and July 11, 1862, and March 3, 
1863. Of the issues thus authorized, however, sixty millions 
were to be in lieu of the demand-notes,” and fifty millions 
were to be held as a reserve for the reimbursement of the tem¬ 
porary loan beyond other convenient means of satisfaction. 
The Secretary was directed to retire the demand-notes as rapidly 
as practicable. 

2. Treasury notes payable not more than three years from 
date, bearing interest in currency at a rate not exceeding six per 
cent, (principal payable in currency also), four hundred millions. 
Act of March 3, 1863. 

3. Treasury notes redeemable after three years, bearing a 
currency interest not exceeding seven and three-tenths per cent, 
per annum, four hundred millions. Acts of March 3 and June 
30, 1864. 

How far these several acts were availed of by Mr. Chase, the 
following brief statement will show: 

The whole legal tenders outstanding on the 30th of June, 
1862, were $149,660,000; of which $53,040,000 were demand- 
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notes. The total of the public debt at the same date was 
$514,211,371.92. 

The whole outstanding legal tenders on the 30th of June, 
1863, were $390,997,608; of which $3,351,019 were demand- 
notes ; and the public debt was $1,222,113,559.86. 

The legal tenders outstanding June 30, 1864, amounted to a 
total of $600,431,119 ; of which $780,990 were demand-notes; 
$431,178,670 were legal-tender notes proper; $15,000,000 were 
three-years six per cent, compound (iurrency) interest-bearing 
notes; $44,520,000 were one-year fire per cent, (currency) notes; 
and $108,951,450 were two-years five per cent, (currency) notes. 
The public debt was $1,740,690,489.49.^ 

The war experience seems to justify the conclusion that the 
legal tender was a measure warranted by political and military 
necessity, and that there was no other means of escape from the 
financial embarrassments existing at the time of its adoption. 
Without it the circulating notes of the Grovernment would have 
been of no more value than the notes of the suspended banks; 
possibly they might have been of less value; but with it, they 
were clothed with a power which at once gave them a marked 
superiority. Many of the banks would have rejected them— 
not always from want of patriotism, but from motives of seK- 
interest; and they would have been refused by a considerable 
class of citizens who, hostile to the war, would not have hesitated 
to clog its management in every way not actually treasonable. 
Both these probabilities are attested by facts connected with the 
issue of the “ demand-notes.” The difficulty disappeared under 
the operation of the legal tender. It enabled the Grovernment 
at once to relieve itself of embarrassment. It secured prompt 
and ample supplies for both army and navy. It relieved and 
invigorated the industries of the people. It restored confidence, 
by furnishing a substitute for money, which for the time, at any 

1 Mr. Fessenden stated that on the 30th of June, 1866, the outstanding legal 
tenders amounted to $669,266,396 ; of which $472,603 were demand-notes; $432,- 
687,966 legal tenders proper; $42,338,710 were one and two-years currency fives ; 
$16,000,000 were three-years currency sixes; $178,766,080 were three-years com¬ 
pound sixes. The public debt was $2,682,693,026.63. 

On the 31st of October, 1868, Secretary McCulloch stated the public debt at 
$2,808,649,437.66. The United States notes amounted to $428,160,669, and tho 
interest-bearing legal tenders to $173,012,141. 
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rate, perfectly performed all the functions of money. Though 
it depreciated when the issues became excessive, the depreciation 
was too slow serioud.y to injure creditors generally. The in¬ 
creased business activity produced by the vast consumption 
of the Government, compensated for such losses. It did not' 
bear with extreme hardship upon salaried persons, because in 
the main salaries were advanced jpari ^assu with the depreci¬ 
ation. But it did bear with great severity upon those whose 
income was derived fr^m unchangeable annuities, and large 
classes of laborers suffered because daily wages did not keep 
pace with the depreciation. But this was somewhat compen¬ 
sated by the increased steadiness of labor, and the sense of 
suffering was in a measure lost in the excitement furnished by 
the war. 

Excessive issues increased the public debt more rapidly than 
if it had been possible to conduct the war upon a coin basis, 
which was not possible. In the midst of unlimited supplies of 
“greenbacks,” indifference to expenditure was altogether too 
marked a characteristic of the war administration. On the other 
hand, however, these extensive issues enabled the Government 
to “ float ” its bonds successfully, and kept the aggregate of the 
debt far below what it would have been if the Government had 
used the notes of the banks. But they had this miserably bad 
effect: they bred extravagance and corruption among all ranks 
and classes of people, and in both the military and civil service.^ 

^ “ Upon an average our army, on a peace footing, has cost us $1,000 annually 
per man—rank and file. In the war in which we are now engaged we present the 
extraordinary spectacle of an army hardly ever before equaled in numbers, hired at 
the rate of wages paid to able-bodied men in the various peaceful avocations from 
which they were drawn. To the men in the ranks $13 a month is paid, with their food 
and clothing. The soldier in the French army receives only about 66 cents a 
month; the pay of our soldiers being twenty times greater. The estimate in the 
French budget for 1860 was 345,908,'744 francs, or $64,68^,600, for an army on a 
war footing of '762,765 men, and in addition a reserve militia on a peace footing of 
415,746 men. We all know the maintenance of such an army has created serious 
embarrassments in the finances of the empire. They have, if we may credit foreign 
journals, completely changed the policy of the emperor. It costs this country 
twelve times as much to maintain a soldier in the field as it does the French G-overn- 
ment. Our forces now under arms are, consequently, equivalent to 7,500,000 men 
for that country. It costs us two and a half times as much to maintain a soldier as 
it does the English Government. We hire our money at twice the rate of interest. 
Our expenditures per man, measured by the standard of interest paid, are on a scale 



FLUCTUATIONS IN THE PRICE OP GOLD. 

The advance in prices which happened during the war is to 
be attributed not wholly to the inflation of the currency ; it was 
due partly to the fact that the Grovemment was a vast consumer, 
and that in the supplies furnished it was counted by most con¬ 
tractors legitimate to cheat the public not only in quality of 
goods but in the extortion of prices no private purchaser would 
pay. If all the corruption of this character could be uncovered, 
it would be appalling. But, after aU, there is a very definite 
sense in which the infiation was the primary as well as -the 
ultimate cause of the corruption and the increase in prices; it 
furnished the means for both. 

The depreciation of the Government notes was not fairly 
marked by the premiums paid for coin. The fluctuations in the 
price of gold were certainly extraordinary, and no adequate 
cause has been assigned to account for them. But they were, 
doubtless, in part due to military disasters, in part to mere spirit 
of speculation, and in part to the arts and efforts of public ene¬ 
mies operating in the gold-market. The state of the currency, 
however, did not account for them all. Thus, on the 13th of 
January, 1862, the premium in New York was 3 per cent.; it 
rose to on the 13th of Pebruary, and fell to 1^ on the 13th 
of Marcli; then rose again, till on the 13th of June it was 
per cent.; on the 15th of July it was 17; on the 15th of Octo- 
bes it was 32^, and closed on the 31st of December at 34. 
February 25, 1863, it had advanced to 72-|; but on the 26th of 
March, there being favorable news from the Southwest, it fell to 
40i ; on the 2d of April it rose again to 58; a few days later, 
upon receiving report of the iron-clad attack upon Fort Sumter, 
it fell to 46, and after the battle of Gettysburg, the surrender 
of Vicksburg, and at the news of the surrender of Port Hud¬ 
son, to 234'. This was in July. On the 16th of October it rose 
to 56f, and went no higher during the year. On the 2d of 
Januaiy, 1864, it opened at 52; it went up to 88 on the 14th of 
April, and fell to 67 on the 29th. June 22d, the date of the 

more than four times greater than for that country. England can expend $1,200,- 
000,000 a year without creating a greater burden in the shape of a public debt than 
$600,000,000 would be for the United States.”—(From a “Report of the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society,” January, 1862, cited by Roscoe Conkling, in 
the House of Representatives, February 4, 1862.) 
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passage of tlie gold bill, it rose to 130, and fell next day to 115. 
On tbe 1st of duly, tbe day upon wbicb tbe resignation of Mr. 
Cbase as Secretary of tbe Treasury was announced to tbe public, 
it went up to 185 ; on tbe 2d of July it receded to 130, and on 
the 6tb the gold bill was repealed. On the lltb of July it 
advanced again to 184; on the 15tb it fell to 144, and after 
various fluctuations fell on tbe 26th of September to 8Y—^thus 
rising, between the 1st of January and the 1st of July, 1864, 
from 52 to 185; and falling, between the 1st of July and tbe 
26tb of September, from 185 to 8T. ISTone of these fluctuations 
were brought about by an increase or decrease of tbe currency; 
on tbe contrary, gold rose most rapidly when there was no 
considerable increase of tbe currency, and fell in tbe face of 
large additions to it.^ It is noticeable also, that tbe prices of 
commodities did not fluctuate either so rapidly or extensively as 
gold; and moreover, gold, relatively to prices before the war, 
had also suffered a serious depreciation. 

Tbe question of the constitutionality of tbe legal tender 
should be kept steadily distinct from that of its necessity, even 
if, in a period of war, it be conceded that tbe necessity for its 
use was overwhelming and unavoidable. The framers of the 
Constitution do not seem to have provided, in the supreme law, 
for a condition of civil war, and that they intended to prohibit 
legal-tender paper seems clear upon a fair interpretation of tbe 
discussion in tbe Federal Convention in relation to tbe subject, 
when considered, especially, with reference to the history of le¬ 
gal-tender paper in tbe "War of the Eevolution. The most and 
the least that can be said of the matter may be expressed in tbe 
words of the sagacious De Maistre, who, in his work on “ Tbe 
Generative Principle of Political Constitutions,” has said: That 
which is most constitutional is precisely that which cannot be 
written.” 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XXYII. 

It has sometimes been alleged that the act of the British Parliament 
(of 1797), authorizing^ the suspension of cash payments by the Bank of 
England, was substantially a legal-tender act. During the debate upon tbe 

^ See “ Report of Comptroller of tbe Currency,” 1864. 
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bill Mr. Pitt explicitly denied tliat it made the bank-notes a legal tender. 
So far as concerned transactions between individuals, Mr. Pitt’s denial was 
strictly true; but they were a legal tender on the part of the bank. The 
real effect of the act was to protect debtors from arrest after tender of 
bank-notes; though the creditor could recover cash by the ordinary course 
of law, even after such tender had been made. But British public opinion 
was so strongly in favor of the measure of bank suspension that but little 
resort was had to the courts for payment in cash, and Lord Chief-Justice 
Alvanley thanked God that few plaintiffs of such a character were to be 
found in England! ‘‘ If it had been proposed,” however, said the eminent 

Mr. Huskisson, M. P., and of Pitt’s administration, in a pamphlet pub¬ 
lished about 1810, “ at once to make bank-notes a legal tender, and in 
direct terms to enact that every man should be obliged thenceforward to 
receive them as equivalent to the gold-coin of the realm, such a propo¬ 
sition would have excited universal alarm.” 

17 



CHAPTEE XXYIII. 


ACTIOliT OP THE SHPEEME COTIBT OP THE ITNITED STATES OIT THE 

LEGAL TETOEB—THE CASE OP HEPBUBH AGAINST GBIS'WOLD- 

WHAT THE COTIET AFFIRMED IN THAT CASE—DESIGNATION OF 
JTJSTIOE GRIER—^RECONSTRUCTION OP THE COURT-^APPOINT¬ 
MENT OP JUSTICES STRONG AND BRADLEY-PROMPT ATTEMPT 

TO REVERSE HEPBURN AGAINST GRISWOLD—CIRCUMSTANCES 
ATTENDING THAT ATTEMPT—^THE REVERSAL ITSELF UNPRECE¬ 
DENTED AND REVOLUTIONARY—HISTORY OF THE RECONSTRUC¬ 
TION OF THE COURT—CHASE ON HIS OWN ACTION IN 
HEPBURN AGAINST GRISWOLD. 

H EEE follows an account of tEe action of the Supreme 
Court of the United States ^ npon the legal tender ; proba¬ 
bly the most remarkable chapter in the history of that tribunal: 

Mr, Justice Millerj in the dissenting opinion in the now cele¬ 
brated case of Hephnm against Griswold, stated that the courts 
of fifteen States had affirmed the constitutionality of the legal- 
tender act, and that but one had denied it; this latter was the 
Court of Appeals of the State of Kentucky. It is to be ob¬ 
served, however, with respect to this statement of Justice Mil¬ 
ler, that where the members of the State courts were of opposing 
politics, the opinions on the subject were divided. 

The facts in the case of Hepburn against Griswold are 
bnefly these : ^ On the 20th of June, 1860, a certain Mrs. Hep¬ 
burn made a promissory note by the terms of which she was to 

^ This chapter is not strictly in its chronological order; but its peculiar connec¬ 
tion witb the preceding chapter makes it proper that it should he inserted here. 

® 8 Wallace, 604, ei seq. 
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pay to Henry Griswold on the 20t]i of February, 1862, eleven 
thousand two hundred and fifty dollars. At the time the note 
was made, as well as at the time it fell due, there certainly was 
no lawful money of the United States which was a legal tender 
in payment of private debts but gold and silver coin. Five days 
after the note became due—^that is to say, on the 25th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1862—^the legal-tender act was approved by the President. 
Mrs. Hepbmn’s note not being paid at maturity, interest accrued 
upon it. In March, 1864, suit having meantime been brought 
on the note in the Louisville Chancery Court, she tendered 
$12,T20 in United States legal-tender notes, being the amount 
of principal and interest and costs to the date of the tender, in 
satisfaction of Griswold’s claim. The tender was refused. The 
notes were then tendered and paid into court; the Chancellor, 
resolving all doubts in favor of the act of Congress,” declared 
the tender good and adjudged the debt, interest and costs, to be 
satisfied accordingly. Griswold, however, was not satisfied, and 
appealed the matter to the Court of Errors of Kentucky, where 
the Chancellor’s judgment was reversed and the case remanded 
with instructions accordingly. Mrs. Hepburn then carried it to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

It was first argued in that court at the December term 1867; 
and at the December term 1868 it was elaborately reargued, 
specially with reference to the constitutional question. 

The case was considered carefully and anxiously, and deci¬ 
sion of it was not made until the December term 1869, when 
the legal-tender act was declared unconstitutional. The mem¬ 
bers of the court concurring in the opinion—^which was pre¬ 
pared and read by Chief-Justice Chase—were, the Chief-Jus¬ 
tice, and Associate Justices Helson, Clifford, Grier, and Field; 
the dissenting opinion was read by Justice Miller, and was for 
himself and Justices Swayne and Davis. 

The syllabus of the ease as reported shows that the court, or 
rather a majority of its members, aflGirmed these propositions : 

L Construed by the plain import of their terms and the manifest in¬ 
tent of the Legislature, the statutes of 1862 and 1863, which make United 
States notes a legal tender in payment of debts, public and private, apply to 
debts contracted before as well as to debts contracted after enactment. 

II. 
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Ill. 

lY. There is in the Constitution no express grant of legislative power 
to make any description of credit currency a legal tender in payment of 
debts. 

Y. The words “ all laws necessary and proper for carrying into execu¬ 
tion” powers expressly granted or vested have, in the Constitution, a 
sense eq[uivalent to that of the word laws, not absolutely necessary in¬ 
deed, but appropriate, plainly adapted to constitutional and legitimate 
ends, which are not prohibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution; laws really calculated to effect objects intrusted to 
the Government. 

YL Among means appropriate, plainly adapted, not inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Constitution, nor prohibited by its terms, the Legislature 
has unrestricted choice; but no power can be derived by implication from 
any express power to enact laws as means for carrying it into execution 
imless such laws come within this description. 

YII. The making of notes or bills of credit a legal tender in payment 
of preexisting debts is not a means appropriate, plainly adapted, or really 
calculated to carry into effect any express power vested in Congress; is in¬ 
consistent with the spirit of the Constitution; and is prohibited by the 
Constitution. 

Ym. The clause in the acts of 1862 and 1863 which makes United 
States notes a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private, is, 
so far as it applies to debts contracted before the passage of those acts, 
unwarranted by the Constitution. 

IX. Prior to the 25th of February, 1862, all contracts for the payment 
of money, not expressly stipulating otherwise, were, in legal effect and uni¬ 
versal understanding, contracts for the payment of coin, and, under the 
Constitution, the parties to such contracts are respectively entitled to de¬ 
mand and bound to pay the suihs due, according to their terms, in coin, 
notwithstanding the clause in that act, and the subsequent acts of like 
tenor, which made United State notes a legal tender in payment of such 
debts. 

This judgment of the Supreme Court was indorsed hy many 
of the most influential Kepuhlican journals, and no doubt had an 
important beneficial effect upon the national credit both at home 
and abroad. But an immediate effort was made to reverse it. 
The circumstances attending that effort attracted wide attention 
and much severe comment. 

It was freely charged hy Democratic partisans and by some 
Eepuhlicans also, that If the judgment in Hepburn against Gris¬ 
wold had not been inimical to the interests of certain powerful 
raflroad corporations, it would have stood. It was alleged and 
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was not denied, that when Messrs. Strong and Bradley were 
made members of the court they were both interested as share¬ 
holder in the Camden & Amboy Eaiboad Company. It was 
alleged also that one or both these gentlemen had formerly been 
employed as law counsel by that company, and as such counsel 
had given opinions affirming the legal tender to be constitu¬ 
tional. It was known too, that the Camden & Amboy Com¬ 
pany had, in paying the interest upon their bonds subsequent to 
the decision in Hepburn against Griswold, made a reservation 
looking to a reversal of the judgment in that case. 

But it is seems incredible that a motive so inadequate and 
ignoble as the pecuniary interests of any private corporations 
could have moved the President to the appointment of the new 
justices, or the new justices to their perhaps indiscreetly prom.pt 
efforts to procure a reversal; to the mind of leading Kepublicans 
—^men of irreproachable character and patriotism—^it seemed of 
vital importance to the best interests of the country that the 
legal tender should be supported by the court. The immense 
services it had performed in the overthrow of the rebellion were 
admitted. Many public men believed that without it the national 
efforts would have been in vain. Its use might become just as 
indispensable in some future great emergency. Should the 
country be deprived, by judical interpretation, of recourse to it 
if the necessity should ever again arise ? To say that it should, 
seemed a kind of political suicide. 

Mr. Justice Strong became a member of the Supreme Court- 
on the 14th of March, 1870, by nomination and confirmation, in 
place of Mr. Justice Grier, whose resignation took effect on 
the 1st of February; but there was no intimation of any pur¬ 
pose to urge a reargument of the legal-tender question until 
after the confirmation by the Senate of Mr. Bradley as an addi¬ 
tional justice, whose appointment was authorized by an act of 
Congress passed April 10, 1869, to take effect on the first 
Monday of the succeeding December, and who was confirmed 
some weeks after his nomination, on the 21st of March, 1870. 
Mr. Justice Bradley went from New Jersey to Washington on 
the 22d of March; he was sworn into office on the 23d, and 
took his seat as a member of the court on the 24th. The next 
day, Friday, the first motion day afterward, the Attorney-Gen- 
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oral moved tlie court that tlie two cases of Lathams vs. The 
United States, and Deming against the same, appealed from the 
Oonrt of Claims, should he set down for argument—and sug¬ 
gested that the legal tender might he reconsidered in them. The 
next day (Saturday, March 26th) was the regular conference-day 
of the court, and upon that occasion the motion of the Attorney- 
General was considered. The four justices who had joined in 
the judgment in Hephum against Griswold earnestly opposed a 
reopening of the legal-tender question; but the justices who 
had dissented from that judgment insisted upon a rehearing. 
Their wishes prevailed hy the votes of the new justices. An 
order was directed, accordingly, that the cases involved in the 
motion of the Attorney-General should be assigned for argument 
on the 4th of April—^being the second Monday then ensuing. 
This order was in disregard of the usual practice, which is to leave 
the time for argument in cases situated as these were to be fixed 
by the counsel, subject, of course, to the approval of the court. 

Before the order was announced, however, Mr. James M. Car¬ 
lisle—^who was of counsel for both appellants—addressed a letter 
to the Chief-Justice, in which he protested against a reargument 
of the legal-tender question in these cases. The rights of his 
clients, he said, had already been determined; and the reopen¬ 
ing of the question would be an injustice to them. 

This being brought to the attention of the justices before 
the opening of the court on Monday morning, when the order 
for reargument would have been announced in the due course of 
the proceedings, the announcement was postponed until after 
the protest of Mr. Carlisle could be considered. One of the 
justices being absent, it was agreed that it should be considered 
the next day after adjournment of the court, which happened 
accordingly. 

The result of the discussion of Mr, Carlisle’s protest on Tues¬ 
day was an order that the Attorney-General and Mr. Carlisle 
should be heard upon the matters involved in the motion of the 
former on Thursday mommg, March 31st, and that the subject 
be considered in conference immediately after the adjournment 
of the court on that day, and that the result of the conference 
should be announced on the opening of the court the next 
morning. 
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, TMs was a remarkable order, and, so far as tbe history of 
the court is known, was without precedent. The regular motion- 
day is Friday, and the regular conference-day is Saturday ; and 
there is no instance upon the records which shows any anticipa¬ 
tion of the regular order of the business of those days to reach 
a particular case. This order was also made against the remon¬ 
strances of the justices who agreed in the judgment in Hepburn 
vs. Griswold, and by the votes of the three justices who dis¬ 
sented in that case, and of the two new justices; and was car¬ 
ried into full effect. 

On Thinrsday morning, accordingly, the Attorney-General and 
Mr. Carlisle were heard, an argument in progress (also in viola¬ 
tion of precedent) being suspended, that they might be heard. 
The conference was held immediately after the adjournment, as 
had been determined; and a new- order was passed—^no inq[uiry 
being made into the convenience of counsel, as was the custom 
—^that the cases of Latham vs. The United States and Deming 
vs. The United States be heard upon all the questions involved 
in the records on the second Monday of April of this term ” 
(which would be April the 11th). When this order was an¬ 
nounced in court on the next day, the Chief-Justice distinctly 
stated that he and iustices Helson, Clifford and Field, dissented 
from it. 

In consequence, however, of the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
Carlisle, the hearing was postponed until the 18th of April. 

These two cases of Lathams vs. The United States, and Dem¬ 
ing vs. The same, were appeals from the Court of Claims, and so 
far as the legal-tender question was involved in them, they had 
been continued under an order of the court, distinctly announced 
by the Chief-Justice—and acquiesced in by the counsel both 
for the appellants and the Government—^that argument would 
not be heard in them, but that they should abide the judgment 
in Hepburn against Griswold, and in Bronson against Eodes; 
two cases which covered the exact points raised in the cases of 
the Lathams and of Deming. The purpose of the Attorney-.^ 
General in moving to reargue the legal tender in these eases, was 
to avoid the effect of a settled rule of the court made in 1862, 
that no reargument will be granted in any case, unless a mem¬ 
ber of the court who concurred in the judgment desires it.” 
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No argument, it was true, had been heard in the eases of tlm 
Lathams and of Deming,bnt those cases were as actually decided 
by the opinions in the other cases as if they had been argued 
and opinions delivered in both; and the effort to revive the 
lea*al-tender q^uestion in them was in substance at least a viola¬ 
tion of the rule of the court, since no justice who concurred in 
the opinion in Hepburn against Griswold had intimated any 
desire for a reargument. 

The Chief-Justice called the attention of the justices to these 
facts, believing that so far as the legal-tender question was in¬ 
volved in the cases, the order for reargument might be rescinded. 
But without effect. The same members of the court who had 
made the order for the argument were resolute in adhering to it. 

The question was now made whether the new justices were 
not disqualified by reason of interest in the Camden & Amboy 
Railroad Company; it being known that the board of directors 
of that company had made their payment of interest in coin 
contingent upon the permanence of the decision in Hepburn 
against Griswold. . It transpired that one of the new justices 
had sold his stock in that company upon being advised of his 
appointment, and the other stated his purpose to do so—though 
he did not seem to think that the small sum of the stock he held 
should operate as a disqualification to determine upon the ques¬ 
tion. 

On Monday the 18th, just before going into court, the Chief- 
Justice and the justices learned that the eases would probably 
be dismissed. And this happened : When the cases of the 
Lathams and of Deming were called, one of the counsel repre¬ 
senting the appellants in both cases, arose and said that with the 
permission of the court he would move to dismiss them. To 
this objection was made by the Attorney-General, and Justices 
Miller and Bradley suggested doubts as to the rights of appel¬ 
lants to withdraw the appeals. Upon request of Justice Miller 
the court retired for. consultation. In the consultation which fol¬ 
lowed, no objection was made to the dismissal by any one except 
Justice Bradley. It was agreed, however, that the leave should 
be allowed; and upon the return of the justices, the Chief-Jus¬ 
tice made the announcement, and the cases were dismissed 
accordingly. 
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The formal reversal of the judgment in Hepburn against 
Griswold did not take place until the next, term of the court; 
but the eYents just recited gave ample notice to the country that 
a reversal would be effected at the first opportunity; and that 
the opportunity would certainly come, and that happened which 
it was intended by the majority in the court should happen—^to 
wit: the decision in Hepburn against Griswold was everywhere 
throughout the country treated as a nullity. 

.... There has been no amplification of details in the 
foregoing recital of the attempt to reverse Hepburn against Gris¬ 
wold, as it happened immediately after Justice Bradley became 
a member of the court. There was some heated discussion in 
the conferences (as was perfectly well known at the time), and 
a lack of dignity and courtesy in what transpired in public. 
The reversal was an event without parallel in the history of the 
great tribunal; and in view of all the circumstances attending 
upon it, has justly been called revolutionary. Aside from what 
took place in the court, in connection with the reversal, the 
action of the political and executive departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment in bringing it about, is an integral and important part 
of this history. 

The case of Hepburn against Griswold was first argued at 
the December term, 1867, but upon the suggestion of the Attor¬ 
ney-General, an order was made that it be reargued, and the 
case was continued accordingly for that purpose. It was at the 
next term of the court again heard, and four or five other cases 
—supposed to involve the same constitutional questions—^were 
argued at the same time, bringing, as Mr. Justice Clifford ob¬ 
served, to the aid of the court an unusual array of great learn¬ 
ing and eminent abilities. The Supreme Court at that time 
consisted of seven justices and the Chief-Justice; and an act of 
Congress (July 23, 1863) was in force that no vacancy in the 
office of associate-justice should be filled until after the number 
of associate-justices should be reduced to six. But meantime, 
pending the consultations of the court on the question—^which 
extended through several months—it began to be well under¬ 
stood by the public that a majority of its members were against 
the legal tender; and opinions delivered in February, 1869, in 
two of the cases in which the legal tender was more or less in- 
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volved, pro tanto denied its constitutionality. On the lOth of 
April; 1869; Congress passed an act; to take effect December 1st 
following; by wbick tbe court was again enlarged : it was there¬ 
after to consist of eight associate-justices and the Chief-Justice. 
Justices hTelson and Grier were both old men, and Justice Grier 
was very feeble and infirm, and it was well known wished to 
retire. But Justice Grier did not die, nor did he resign, and it 
was useless to appoint the additional justice provided for by the 
act of April 10; 1869, until a vacancy occurred, either by death 
or resignation, for such an appointment would still leave the 
justices in favor of the legal-tender in a minority in the court. 
ISTovember 27, 1869, Hepburn against Griswold was decided in 
conference; in the judgment then determined, Justice Grier 
cordially concurred. He resigned February 1, 1870; six days 
later, February 7th, the opinion of the court was read and 
entered. On the llth of the same month Mr. Justice Strong 
became a member, and on the 24th of March following Mr. 
Justice Bradley took his seat in the court. The attempt at a 
reversal of Hepburn against Griswold, which so immediately 
ensued, is recited in the consecutive order of the events attend 
ing upon it, in its proper place in this chapter. 

.... The partisans of the legal-tender system, in their criti¬ 
cisms upon Mr. Chase’s opinion in Hepburn against Griswold, 
arraigned him for inconsistency. How far that charge is borne 
out by the facts of history, the reader may inform himseM by 
reading the chapter of this book immediately preceding this. 
With but a single exception, there is no utterance of Mr. Chase 
upon the subject of the legal tender there cited which is not, 
and has not for many years been, of public record. They are 
conclusive that, at the time of the legal tender act he doubted 
the constitutionality of the measure. That, though unconvinced, 
he yielded his doubts, is not surprising. Some of the ablest of 
his political associates in the Senate and House believed the 
measure to be constitutional; the members of Mr. Lincoln’s 
cabinet, with perhaps a single exception, joined in that belief; 
and the Attorney-General of the United States, said to be a 
lawyer of great abilities and competent learning, gave a written 
opinion to the effect that it was so. But Mr. Chase was not 
hasty or inconsiderate in his judicial action. He gave to the 
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subject exbaustiye bistorical and legal research, and a long and 
patient reflection.. The ultimate conyiction of Ms judgment 
was against the act; and as lie neyer hesitated in the discharge 
of a known duty, he did not hesitate in this. But he thought 
Ms former connection with the matter sufficiently important to 
justify some words of explanation. “ It is not surprising,” he 
therefore said, in his opinion in Hepburn against Griswold — 
it is not surprising that, amid the tumult of the late civil war, 
and under the influence of apprehensions for the safety of the 
republic almost uniyersal, different views, never before enter¬ 
tained by American statesmen ol* jurists, were adopted by many. 
The time was not favorable to considerate reflection upon the 
constitutional limits of legislative or executive authority. If 
power was assumed from patriotic motives, the assumption 
found ready justification in patriotic hearts, hi any who doubted 
yielded their doubts; many who did not doubt were silent. 
Some who were strongly averse to making Government notes a 
legal tender felt themselves constrained to acq[uiesce in the views 
of the advocates of the measure. Hot a few who then insisted 
upon its necessity, or acquiesced in that view, have, since the 
return of peace, and under the infiuence of the calmer time, 
reconsidered their conclusions, and now concur ia those which 
we have just announced. These conclusions seem to-us to be 
fully sanctioned by the letter and spirit of the Constitution.” 

And in his dissenting opinion in the “ legal-tender cases ” 
of Knox against Lee, and Parker against Davis ^ (it was in these 
cases that, Hepburn against Griswold was reversed), he said: 

The reference made in the opinion of the court, as well as in 
the argument at the bar, to the opinions of the Chief-Justice 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury, seems to warrant, if it 
does not require, some observations before proceeding further. 

^^It was his fortune at the time the legal-tender clause 
was inserted in the bill to authorize the issue of United 
States notes, and received the sanction of Congress, to be 
charged with the anxious and responsible duty of providing 
fmids for the prosecuting of the war. In no report made by 
him to Congress was the expedient of making the notes of the 

112 Wallace, 457. 
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United States a legal tender suggested. He urged tlie issue of 
notes payable on demand, in coin, or received as coin in pay¬ 
ment of duties. Wlien tbe State banks bad suspended specie 
payments, be recommended tbe issue of United States notes, 
receivable for all loans to tbe United States and all Government 
dues except duties on imports. In bis report of December, 
1862, be said that United, States notes receivable for bonds 
bearing a semre sjpecie mterest a/re next best to notes comert/ir 
ble into coin^ and after stating tbe financial measures wbicb in 
his judgment were advisable, be added: ^ The Secreta'ry recom¬ 
mends^ therefore^ no mere j^aper-money scheme^ but^ on the con- 
trary^ a series of measures looking to a gradual and safe return 
to gold and silver as the only permanent basis^ standa/rd^ and 
measure of value recognized by the ConstiHtion^ At tbe ses« 
sion of Congress before this report was made, tbe bill containing 
tbe legal-tender clause bad become a law. He was extremely 
and avowedly averse to this clause, but was very solicitous for 
tbe passage of tbe bill to authorize tbe issue of United States 
notes then pending. He thought it indispensably necessary 
that tbe authority to issue these notes should be granted by 
Congress. Tbe passage of tbe bill was delayed, if not jeoparded, 
by tbe difference of opinion which prevailed on the question of 
making them a legal tender. It was under these circumstances 
that be expressed tbe opinion, when called upon by tbe Com¬ 
mittee of Ways and Means, that it was necessary; and he was 
not sorry to find tbe act sustained by tbe decisions of respectable 
courts, not unanimous, indeed, nor without contrary decisions 
of State courts equally respectable. Examination and reflection 
under more propitious circumstances have satisfied him that this 
opinion was erroneous, and he does not hesitate to declare it. 
He would do so just as unhesitatingly, if bis favor to tbe legal- 
tender clause had been at that time decided, and his opinion as 
to tbe constitutionality of the measure clear.” 
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THE TEMPORAEY-LOAJq' SYSTEM—^ITS trSEFtTLlTESS-CEETIEICATES OF 

INDEBTEDiqESS—THE FIYE-TWEHTIES—COHDITTOH OF THE NAr 
TIOHAL FmAHCES JUNE 80, 1862—THE PUBEIC DEBT—COESE- 
QTJEECES OF THE STJSPEHSION OF CASH PAYMENTS. 

I T has already been explained that, pending the discussion in 
Congress of the legal-tender act, the Grovernment suffered 
great embarrassment for want of means to meet its constantly- 
accumulating engagements. But beyond any former experience 
the banks were plethoric of funds. In the city of Hew York, for 
illustration, the deposits in December, 1860, were one hundred 
and fourteen millions; in December, 1861, they were one hun¬ 
dred and forty-six millions, and at the latter period the loans 
and discounts by the same banks were twelve millions less than 
they had been at the former. The rule held good in all the 
large cities. The regular business of the country had been ex¬ 
tensively injured and reduced by the war, with the effect ol 
withdrawing funds from active industrial enterprise, and their 
accumulation in the vaults of banks and bankers. 

In these circumstances, and seriously oppressed by the rapid 
and largely accruing demands upon him, the Secretary consulted 
with his Assistant Treasurer at Hew York, Mr. John J. Cisco. 
Mr. Cisco was perfectly familiar with the monetary condition of 
the country, and was eminently practical in his financial views. 
He proposed to Mr. Chase that system of tempohary loans, 
which was subsequently found to be one of the most important 
supports of the Treasury. The plan was to receive on deposit 
in the sub-Treasury the funds of individuals or corporations at 
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a rate of interest not exceeding five per cent, per annum; tlie 
depositors retaining tlie privilege of withdrawing their funds at 
any time—on ten days’ notice—after thirty days. 

Mr. Chase immediately adopted this proposition. Its suc¬ 
cessful operation was surprisingly great and immediate. "Within 
a very few days after making public announcement the tempo¬ 
rary deposits aggregated many millions of dollars. The hanks 
and other corporations and private persons promptly availed them¬ 
selves of its benefits with instantly important relief to the Treas¬ 
ury and almost equally important advantage to the general busi¬ 
ness interests of the community; and Congress, upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the Secretary, in the fourth section of the “ Legal- 
Tender Act,” of the 25th of February, 1862, authorized these 
temporary loans to an amount not exceeding twenty-five mill¬ 
ions of dollars. The offers were so much larger, however, than 
the sum fixed by the law, that, on the 17th of March following, 
the limit was increased to fifty millions; and four months later, 
on the 11th of July, was again increased; this time to one hun¬ 
dred millions, and the Secretary was at the same time authorized 
to prepare fifty millions of United States notes as a reserve to 
meet demands for their reimbursement beyond other convenient 
means of satisfaction. On the 30th of January, 1861, the limit 
was fixed at one hundred and fifty millions, and the Secretary 
was authorized to pay six per cent, interest at his discretion. . 

The beneficent operation of these several acts is easily in¬ 
ferred from the fact that so early as the 1st of July, 1862, the 
amount of temporary loan on deposit in the sub-Treasury was 
nearly fifty-eight millions of dollars ($57,926,116.57), and at one 
period during the war reached the very high aggregate of one 
hundred and twenty millions. The system was not alone of 
great advantage to the Government, but was extremely usef ul in 
giving steadiness to the course of the currency exchanges. Its 
utility was conspicuous when, during a period of pressure in the 
fall of 1863, the Secretary was able to reimburse over fifty mill¬ 
ions of deposits in the course of a few weeks, by which action a 
pressure was alleviated which otherwise might have grown into a 
common calamity, and the Secretary used at the same time only 
about ten millions of the reserve. 

On the 1st of March, 1862, Congress authorized the Secre- 
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tary to issne certificates of indebtedness of tbe United States ” 
to snch creditors of tbe Goyernment as were willing to receive 
them in exchange for audited accounts. These certificates were 
payable one year from date, and were to bear interest at the rate 
of six per centum, payable in gold upon such as were issued 
prior to March 4,1863, and in currency upon those issued after 
that date. They were not limited in amount, and were to be in 
sums not less than one thousand dollars each. By the act of March 
17, 1862, this authority was enlarged, so as to embrace checks 
drawn in favor of creditors ^^by disbursing officers upon sums 
placed to their credit on the books of the United States Treas¬ 
urer.” “ The power thus conferred on the Secretary,” says Mr. 
Spaulding,^ ^^to issue certificates of indebtedness for these pur¬ 
poses was broad and unlimited. The certificates issued under 
these two acts were in the similitude of bank-notes fitted for 
circulation as money, and did circulate to a considerable extent 
as currency until there was such an accumulation of interest 
upon them as to make it an object for capitalists to hold them 
as an investment. The Secretary began their issue simultane¬ 
ously with the issue of the legal-tender United States notes, and 
continued to issue them in large amounts during the progress of 
the war, which was advantageous to the Government, but was 
at the same time a fruitful source of infiation, and operated di¬ 
rectly against any considerable funding in the long ^five-twenty’ 
bonds.” In time extensive issue led to their depreciation, but 
they were chiefiy received by creditors who made large percent¬ 
ages on their contracts with the Government. 

The act of the 25th of February, 1862—the same which au¬ 
thorized the original issue of the legal-tender United States 
notes—^in ordei; “to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 
fund the Treasury notes and fioating debt of the United States,” 
authorized him also to issue, “ on the credit of the United States, 
coupon or registered bonds, to an amount not exceeding five 
hundred millions of dollars, redeemable at the pleasure of the 
United States after five years, and payable twenty years from 
date, and bearing interest at the rate of six per centum per an¬ 
num, payable semi-annually; ” these bonds, and ah other bonds, 
stocks, and other securities of the United States, held within 

‘ “ History of tlie Legal-Tender Paper Money of the Rebellion,’’ pp. 153, 154. 
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tlie United States, were declared “ exempt from taxation by or 
under State authority,’’ and ^^all duties on imported goods, 
which, shall be paid in coin or in notes payable on demand here¬ 
tofore authorized to be received and by law receivable in public 
dues, and the coin so paid, shall be set apart as a special fund,” 
and was to be applied in the first instance to the payment of in¬ 
terest on the bonds and notes of the United States, and the resi¬ 
due to other specified purposes. The bonds here authorized were 
those afterward familiarly known as the “ five-twenties,” or the 
“ five-twenty-sixes.” Of these five-twenty bonds there were out¬ 
standing on the 30th of June, being the last day of the fiscal 
year 1862, an aggregate amount of $13,990,600. 

These several measures,” said Mr. Chase in his report sub¬ 
mitted to Congress December 1,1862, have worked well. Their 
results have more than fulfilled the anticipations of the Secre¬ 
tary. Had other urgent demands on the attention of Congress 
permitted the consideration and adoption of the suggestions 
which the Secretary ventured to submit in favor of authorizing 
the formation, under a general law, of banking associations issu¬ 
ing only uniform notes prepared and furnished by the general 
Government, and of imposing a reasonable tax on the circula¬ 
tion of other institutions, no financial necessity would perhaps 
now demand additional legislation for the current fiscal year 
(1863), except such as experience suggested for the perfection of 
measures abeady sanctioned.” He then made a statement exhib¬ 
iting the practical working of the measures already in force: To 
the 1st day of July, 1862, $57,926,116.57 had been received 
and were remaining on deposit in the Treasury. United States 
notes to the amount of $158,591,230 had been issued and were 
in circulation; $49,881,979.73 had been paid in certificates of 
indebtedness; and $208,345,291.86 had been paid in cash. Hot 
a single requisition from any department upon the Treasury re¬ 
mained unanswered. Every audited and settled claim on the 
Government, and every quartermaster’s check for supplies fur¬ 
nished, which had reached the Treasury had been met; and there 
remained an unexpended balance of $13,043,546.81. 

The public debt at the same date was $514,211,371.92. The 
whole income for the year, from all sources, including a balance 
in the Treasury, on the 1st of July, 1861, was $583,885,247 06, 
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and tlie wliole espenditiires Had ’been $5T0,841,700.25. THere 
sHoidd He deducted from these figures, ho-weyer, income and dis¬ 
bursements on account of the permanent and temporary debt, 
which amounted to $96,096,922.09; so that the total income not 
applied to repayments was $487,788,324.97, and the total dis¬ 
bursements $474,744,778.16. The Secretary said the ayerage 
interest upon the whole debt was four and three-fifths per cent., 
and that it had been Ms constant care to reduce its cost in the 
form of interest to the lowest possible figure. But he was not 
hopeful, he added, that his exMbit for the fiscal year 1863 would 
show so favorable a rate. 

Immediately consequent upon the suspension of cash pay¬ 
ments in December preceding, gold and silver had disappeared 
from circulation; small coins as well as large. Specie began, 
almost immediately upon suspension, to command a premium; 
and on the 13th of January, 1862, it was already at three 
per cent.! and fluctuated between one per cent, and nine and 
one-half to the 30th of June, at which date it had reached 
nine and one-fourth per cent. Meantime the State banks had 
entered upon a career of expansion, which had its relative effect 
upon the price of gold; and, in the absence of small coins, the 
country began to be flooded with tokens and sMnplasters ’’ in 
fractional parts of dollars, issued by cities, towns, corporations, 
brokers, merchants, grocers, bakers, liquor-sellers, and restaurant- 
keepers, everywhere! "With these difficulties to deal with, and 
in the midst of military discouragements, the Treasury entered 
upon the second fiscal year of the rebellion, July 1, 1863. 

18 
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LETTERS AOT EXTRACTS FROM FETTERS WRITTE^ST IIT 1861 -OF 

APPOEN’TMEXTS IN' THE TREASURY DEPARTMElsTT-EMA]SrCIPA- 

TIOH A PROBABLE RESULT OF THE WAR—^NATIOHAL LOAK- 

EMAHCIPATIOH PROCLAMATIONS BY COMMANDING GENERALS- 

DUTY OF GOVERNMENT TO PROVIDE A NATIONAL CURRENCY- 

WAR DEPARTMENT EXPENDITURES 1861— WHAT MR. CHASE 
THOUGHT OF MR. CAMERON. 


To 


1861. 


“ "TTTHATEYER I could do for you consistently with my honest con- 

Y V victions of public duty, I have done. No friend of mine has 
ever accused me of ‘ not remembering friends,’ except when he found he 
could not promote some purely personal end through me, in disregard of 
what I honestly believed public duty to require. Nobody can say that I 
have preferred my own interests to my friends, or that I ever declined any 
service to them, except when I felt I must. 

“I had not thought, and do not now think, that under the circum¬ 
stances of the country, as they exist, I ought to recommend you for ap¬ 
pointment as collector. What I feel I ought not to do, I shall not do. I 
cannot see wherein this is unjust to you, or inconsistent with a sincere 
regard for you, and a sincere wish to serve you. If you do, I cannot 
help it.” 


To John Bolerts^ Bsq, 

May 1861. 

“ .... In making appointments, my rule always has been to give the 
preference to political friends, except in cases where peculiar fitness and 

^ For obdous reasons the name of the gentleman to whom this letter is ad¬ 
dressed is omitted. 
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talents made the preference of a political opponent a public duty. In 
selecting among political friends, I have ever aimed to get the right man 
in the right place, without much reference to personal consequences to 
myself. Of course, I like as much as any man to favor personal friends, 
but I have never thought it right to appoint a man to office merely because 
he was such, without a careful consideration of his qualifications for the 
place. I have ever held my country as my best friend, and value those 
friends most who serve her most faithfully. Is there any thing blame¬ 
worthy in all this ? ” 

To the Eon, Milton Sutliffe, Warren^ Ohio, 

“c7m^01O,1861. 

“ • , . . My time is so entirely occupied that it is next to impossible 
for me to take any part in the political organization of our State. If ours 
were the Democratic party instead of a Republican party, it would move 
straightforward, announcing its own principles and supporting its own 
candidates, claiming the support of members of other parties on patriotic 
grounds, and giving to such members as should accord that support just 
consideration. If a spirit like this could be infused into the Repubhcan 
party, no Union party would be necessary, and no mere Union party could 
be successfully organized. Under the actually existing circumstances in 
Ohio, imperfectly known as they must be to me, I must leave to our friends 
on the spot'the task and responsibility of organization. ... A Republican 
Convention and Republican nominations, giving recognition among the 
nominees to the patriotic Democratic element which sustains the Adminis¬ 
tration in its present position, are best.” 


To Eiram Barney^ Collector of the Port of New Yorh. 

“ J'liVy 20 , 1861 . 

“ . . . . You know my views—^the public first, our friends next* So 
far as preferences can be legitimately given so as to aid those who, at con¬ 
siderable sacrifice of time, labor, and money, are engaged in upholding 
the principles we all deem vitally important to the welfare of the country, 
I think it a clear political duty that they should be given. But no public 
interest should be sacrificed, no public duty should be neglected, for any 
personal or party considerations. . . 


To General John G. Fremont. 

'•'•August 4 , 1861 . 

“ I had before responded promptly, though, in the present con¬ 

dition of the Treasury, not without difficulty, to your calls for money. 
The energy you are displaying is admirable, and excites the best hopes of 
the future fulfillment. I am very sanguine. Let me, however, take the 
privilege of a friend, as well as perform the duty of a Secretary ( f the 
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Treasury, in urging you not to allow the pressure of your other cares to 
withdraw your attention from the expenditures of the army under your 
command and in your department. This war must necessarily he an ex¬ 
pensive war, and there is great danger that, after a brief period, the 
people, in view of the magnitude of the burdens it is likely to entail, vt^ill 
refuse their support to the measures necessary for its vigorous prosecution. 
Already, the disgust caused by fraud or exorbitance in contracts, and by 
the improvidence of quartermasters and commissaries, is beginning to show 
itself. What is needed is, to satisfy the people that neither time nor 
means will be needlessly wasted. They ask prompt and vigorous action, 
and all practicable economy. . . 

To Jf. JD. Potter. Esq.. Cincinnati, 

“ .... I have always urged action —accepting every man who could 
be put to real service, and expending every dollar for which a dollar’s 
worth could he shown in results. I never have wanted paper regiments 
nor paper colonels, and I don’t want them now. Active men and useful 
employment of means are what we need. . . 

To the Hon. Garrett Dams^ of KentucTcy. 

August 

“. . . . Let me assure you that the confidence you express in me 
moves me deeply. That I have been much misunderstood is not at all 
surprising. It has not been easy to distinguish between constitutional op¬ 
position to that slave-power which struck at Clay, and struck down Ben¬ 
ton, and now organizes rebellion, and that abolitionism which insisted on 
immediate and unconditional emancipation, without much regard to 
means or consequences. I have wished to see popular government vindi¬ 
cate and recommend itself by its demonstrated capacity to probe and 
redress so great an evil as slavery—first, by the constitutional action of 
the national Government within its appropriate sphere, and then by the 
unconstrained action of the States within their several juiisdictions. I do 
not absolutely despair of the accomplishment of that wish; though I 
cannot shut my eyes to the possibility that, as extremes often meet, so 
now the madness of slavery propagandism, organized in rebellion, is 
likely to accomplish the purposes of abolitionism, pure and simple. 

“ But enough of this; yet rest assured of one thing. If I ever enter¬ 
tained an unfriendly thought toward Kentucky or Kentuckians, the wise 
and noble conduct of those who have brought her thus far safely through 
the fever of the time, loyal to the Union, and faithful to the glorious old 
fiag we all so dearly love, would have banished that thought, and left no 
sentiment in my heart save one of fervent affection for the men who have 
accomplished this great work, prompting me to zealous eflforts to fulfill 
all their wishes, so far as my ability allows. . . 
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To August Belmont, New YorTe. 

“ S^tmiber 13 , 1861 . 

“ . ... I am obliged for your letter of the 15tli August. It is much 
to be regretted that such a statesman as Palmerston should take such lim¬ 
ited views of the American question as were indicated in the conversation 
with you. Had England manifested a national sympathy with the United 
States in the present rebellion, the^ growing friendship of the Americans 
for the British branch of the Anglo-Saxon family, stimulated by the visit 
of the Prince, would have ripened, I think, into permanent attachment 
and concord. What Providence will bring forth out of the unfortunate 
alienation, occasioned by the course of the British Government, it is diBBi- 
cult now to foresee. It is the part of wise statesmanship, however, to 
mitigate—^not to stimulate—^the exasperation. 

“ .... So far my negotiations and arrangements for money have bee: 
very fair successes. The national loan, in spite of all the disadvantages o; 
our circumstances, is working well. If I had an Emperor Napoleon tc 
sustain me, and subordinates held sufficiently responsible throughout the 
country to carry out my plans, the loan would be taken in this country 
with as much empressement as in Prance. But think of the necessity of 
selecting, appointing, and taking bonds from hundreds of agents for sub¬ 
scription, and that, too, with most inadequate means of information as to 
character, adaptedness, and responsibility I I have, however, made ap¬ 
pointments in all the States which remain loyal, including Yirginia and 
Kentucky, except Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Oregon. I shall make 
appointments also in these, more for the name of doing it than from 
expectation of considerable returns. Subscriptions come in quite satis¬ 
factorily. My impression is that the associated banks will be so far 
reimbursed the first fifty millions taken by them that they will be able to 
advance the next fifty millions without difficulty. Indeed, I am confident 
that, if expenditure can be restricted within reasonable limits, the whole 
sums needed can be supplied in the country. Under these circumstances, 
the condition of the foreign market possesses less interest than it would in 
a different condition of affairs. Still, I should be strongly inclined to take 
ten, or even twenty, millions sterling foreign capital, if it could be had 
without solicitation at say six per cent. . . 


To Hon. Simeon Nash^ OaUvpoli^^ Ohio. 

“ Sept&niber 26 , 1861 . 

“ .... Is it your opinion that the best way to serve the country is to 
disregard the laws without a justifying emergency ? When Congress had 
the distinct question of confiscating the property of rebels, and emancipat¬ 
ing the slaves, under consideration, at a session held only two months ago, 
and passed an act limiting that confiscation and emancipation to property 
and slaves actually employed in the rebellion, or provided for it, do you 
thinlr that the President, or a commanding general, has a right to disre- 
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gaxd the decision of Congress thns distinctly made ? Assuming such dis¬ 
regard, how remote do you think we would he from a military despotism ? 

If a commanding general evinces this disregard, and if the President dis¬ 
approves it, shall there he a party for the general and against the Presi¬ 
dent ? Is a commanding general, who, by proclamation, gives occasion for 
such a division, the embodiment of patriotism ? 

I have seen no suggestions or suspicions that aspirations for the presi- i 
*dency influenced the conduct of public men in this crisis, which have not 
emanated from St. Louis. Those who impute such motives are not the 
least likely to be influenced by them. 

“ Whether we shall be forced to a depreciated currency, or not, cannot 
now be foreseen. It will come when the Government receives the paper of 
the banks, for then it will have to pay in such paper. The result will be 
the disappearance of coin, and universal suspension. So long as the Gov¬ 
ernment is able to confine its transactions to coin, and its own notes redeem- 
able in coin, we shall be comparatively safe. At any rate, until Congress 
shall decide otherwise, I must execute the law as it exists, and receive and 
pay out only coin and Government notes. In so doing, I shall endeavor 
to occasion as little inconvenience as possible. 

“ If proof can be furnished that any officers of my department have 
sold gold for paper, and then paid the paper for dues, they shall be promptly 
dismissed. For frauds in the other departments I am not responsible, be¬ 
yond the use of my best endeavors to induce energetic repression. These 
endeavors I have constantly used, and shall continue to do so. I shall call 
the attention of the War Department particularly to your statement in re¬ 
lation to the transportation of .soldiers, where you say the Government 
paid $3, while the boat got but $1.50. . . .” 


To John G, Hamilton, New York, 

“ October 1 , 1861 . 

“ . . . . You see whom I would fain emulate if I might. When the 
engraver desired to place my face on the of the United States notes, 
I said: ‘ No ; let the people renew their recollection of the first Secretary 
of the Treasury.’ So I have been instrumental in giving renewed cur¬ 
rency to features whose spirit animates, as your own great work shows, our 
Constitution, our institutions, and our history.” 


To Joseph Medill, of Chicago, 

“ October 16 , 1861 . 

“ . . . . It has been plain to me frong. the beginning that gold-notes of 
the United States, promptly and honestly redeemed, would have little 
chance in competition with notes of less value, so long as these less valu¬ 
able notes should be tolerated by the people as currency. For this reason, 
and also because I thought that bank circulation, paying no interest, 
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should at least contribute something to the national burdens, I recom¬ 
mended to Congress, in my report, an internal duty on bank-notes. A 
majority in Congress were, I think, in favor of the tax; but some Repre¬ 
sentatives of great influence, largely interested in banking institutions, ob¬ 
jected, and their objections prevailed. 

The subject must necessarily attract the attention of the country. 

“ For myself, I never have entertained a doubt that it vras the duty of 
the General Government to furnish a national currency. Its neglect of this 
duty has cost the people as much as this war will cost them. It must now 
be performed, not merely as a^duty, but as a matter of necessary policy.” 


To B, B, Warden^ of Ohio. 

“ Ww&nCb&r 6,1861. 

“ . . . . Let me thank you for your admirable article. It teaches a 
necessary lesson. We must imitate the grand patience of God; yet, in 
doing so, let us not shrink from the imitation of his justice and constant 
energy also.” 


To Hon. Simon Oameron^ Secretary of War. 

'‘'-November 2T, 1861. 

. The period has arrived when it becomes my duty, as the 
financial minister of the Administration, to lay before Congress and the 
country a statement of our financial condition. In this statement, as you 
are aware, I must submit plans to Congress for meeting any deficiency in 
revenues consequent upon excessive expenditures. 

“ At the meeting of Congress, at the extra session in July, with a full 
knowledge on the part of the Administration of the magnitude of the re¬ 
bellion, the requirements of the War Department indicated an expenditure 
upon the basis of 250,000 men. Congress promptly responded, by making 
the required appropriations, coupled with discretionary authority con¬ 
ferred upon the President for the raising of 500,000 men, if in his judg¬ 
ment such numbers would be required. 

“ Inasmuch as 250,000 men were all that were deemed requisite to meet 
any force that might be sent against us (having, in addition thereto, an 
almost unrestricted authority to increase the naval power), the appropria¬ 
tions made for carrying on the war were restricted to the sums asked for 
upon that basis, and authority was given to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to negotiate loans equal to any supposed deficiency in the revenues. Xeej)- 
ing constantly in view the restrictions of law by which I have been sur¬ 
rounded, and the large discretion reposed by Congress in the President, I 
have from time to time, as you are well aware, urged upon the various 
members of the Administration the absolute necessity for a more system¬ 
atic exercise of the discretion given in calling additional troops into the 
field beyond the numbers provided for in the appropriations, and that such 
excess of numbers should only be called for after a clearly-defined neces- 
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sity was shown. In my judgment, the assumption of responsibility, with¬ 
out warrant of law, should only be exercised in the direst emergency. . . 

“ This communication is submitted to you in consequence of the diffi¬ 
culties which present themselves in raising the enormous sums which the 
estimates of the War Department in their present form would require. 
There appears to be by these estimates, received on Saturday last, 700,000 
troops in the field, and 100,000 employes in addition. The full discretion 
given to the President was exhausted when 500,000 men were called out. 
Where these 700,000 men are, can any one tell ? The Armies of the Poto¬ 
mac, of Western Yirginia, of Kentucky, and of Missouri, do not in all 
embrace more than half this number. 

“ I beg you to bear in mind that I have repeatedly and earnestly con¬ 
demned the loose and unsystematic manner in which authority has been 
given to irresponsible individuals, all over the country, to raise troops, ex¬ 
pend money, and involve the G-ovemment in debt. The reason for giving 
such authority, so far as I have been able to ascertain, has been principally 
the desire to gratify applicants, without regard to any specific purposes to 
which the troops so raised were to be devoted. I have at all times, and 
upon all proper occasions, protested against giving military commissions 
to men known and acknowledged to be ignorant of military affairs. I 
have repeatedly urged that all the action of the President and the War 
Department should be made matters of record, and that the aggregate of 
authorities given should be kept at least within the limit of the very 
liberal discretion confided in the President. . . . 

“The amount of money which it is proposed to submit to Congress as 
necessary to meet the demands of the Government for the remainder of 
the present and for the next fiscal year, in addition to the existing public 
debt, is about $1,050,000,000. The receipts from customs, revenues and direct 
taxes, under present laws, can hardly exceed $120,000,000, leaving $930,000,- 
000 to be provided for by loans. I feel that I must decline to submit esti¬ 
mates based upon mere conjecture, the aggregate of which will, in the 
absence, comparatively, of results, carry conviction to the minds of the 
people of an entire want of system in the management of our military 
affairs. . . . The want of success of our armies, and the difficulties of our 
financial operations, have not been in consequence of a want or excess 
of men, but for want of systematic administration. If the lack of econ¬ 
omy, and the absence of accountability, are allowed to prevail in the 
future as in the past, bankruptcy, and the success of the rebellion, will be 
necessary consequences. ... It is not and has not been my purpose to ob¬ 
ject in any manner to the raising of sufficient troops and the furnishing 
of needed supplies; but I have heretofore objected, and do now object, to 
rendering the Treasury of the United States liable for one thousand mill¬ 
ions of dollars, in addition to already existing debt, when by proper 
system and proper economy the same results can be attained by an expen¬ 
diture of half the sum. 
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“ I have, therefore, deemed it my duty to return the estimates sub¬ 
mitted by the War Department, and to decline to submit them, until they 
are subjected to a more rigid scrutiny, and a reasonably satisfactory expla¬ 
nation given for ^ceeding the discretionary authority given by Congress. 

“ The people, individually and collectively, have generously responded 
to every demand of the Government, trusting to its integrity and ability 
fully to protect them and their interests. They will, I hope, hold us all 
to a rigid accountability for our exercise of the authority given to us. I 
cannot consent, by the transmission of such estimates as those presented 
to me, to seem to sanction and participate in a disregard of the qualities 
they justly demand of us.” 


To Murat Halstead^ Gincinnati, 

“ December 25, 1861. 

“, . . . You are unjust to Cameron, and I am bound as a man of honor 
to say so. I have seen him closely as most men here, and I am sure he 
has acted honorably and faithfully and patriotically. If he had been left 
to administer his own department, without interference and with only the 
support and aid which he himself desired, I am confident there would 
have been comparatively little complaint. He challenges investigation of 
all his transactions on the score of corruption, and may do so, I believe, 
with entire safety. 

“ This I say of him because I think I ought. He is fiercely assailed, 
and I should think myself mean if I shrunk from saying what I believe 
to be true, because of the clamor. If he were my enemy I ought to speak 
the truth in his behalf, and the obligation is not the less imperative, be¬ 
cause he, more than any other man here, has always acted toward me the 
part of a frank, manly, and generous Mend.” 


CHAPTEE XXXI. 


common OF THE STATE BANKS IN 1861 —CHAEAOTER OF THE 
STATE-BANK CIECXJLATION AT THE DATE—^BBIEF AOCOTJNT OF 
THE STATE BANKS (nOTE)—^ME. CHASE EECOMMENDS THE NA¬ 
TIONAL BANKINa SYSTEM—EXTRACTS FROM HIS REPORT, DE¬ 
CEMBER, 1861 —^NATIONAL BANKING BILL INTRODUCED IN HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, BY MR. HOOPER, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

T he principal currency of tlie country in 1861, at the be¬ 
ginning of the war, was a paper one supplied by sixteen 
hundred banks organized and doing business under as many dif¬ 
ferent laws as there were States, and in some particulars at least 
difiering widely. Their aggregated capitals amounted to four 
hundred and thirty millions of dollars; their circulation was two 
hundred and ten millions; their deposits two hundred and fifty- 
eight millions, and their other liabilities about one hundred and 
twenty-five millions. Total, one thousand and fifteen millions 
of dollars. Their resources were: Loans and discounts, six 
hundred and ninety-six millions; cash, eighty-seven millions 
(187,674,507); stocks, seventy-four millions ; and other property 
sufficient to make up the required aggregate of one thousand 
and fifteen millions of dollars. 

Their instant liabilities—circulation, deposits, and dues to 
other banks—were five hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 
Their means, immediately available, were one hundred and 
ninety-seven millions—comprised in cash, cash items, circulating 
notes, and debts due from other banks. 

Of the whole banking capital about one hundred and ten 
millions were in the seceding States, and fifty millions of the 
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circulation. Of tlie deposits about forty millions were beld by 
tbe same banks. Of the loans and discounts five hundred and 
fifty millions were those of the banks in the adhering States, 
and they held more than seventy millions of the whole supply 
of cash. 

The cash held by the national Government in the Treasury 
and depositories was $3,600,000 ; this, with that held by the 
banks, made a total of ninety-one millions, and formed the basis 
of the currency. 

"VThat the whole sum of the coin in the country was at that 
time is of course conjectural; it was variously stated, the esti¬ 
mates ranging from $100,000,000 to $700,000,000. The ex¬ 
treme probability is that it did not exceed two hundred mill¬ 
ions ; ^ a safer estimate would no doubt be $150,000,000. De¬ 
ducting the sum held by the Government and the banks, and 
adding the remainder (estimating the whole sum at $200,000,000) 
to the paper circulation, and the total currency of the country 
was three hundred and eleven millions of dollars. 

It was early realized that the expenditures of the war were 
certain to be very large; Congress, at its extra session in July, 
1861, manifested a partial sense of their magnitude by voting 
for the support of the Government four hundred millions of dol¬ 
lars—a sum almost equivalent to the whole banking capital of 
the country, and many millions more than that of the banks in 
the Federal States. The private discoxmts of these banks, too, 
long before the rebellion began, were largely in excess of their 
capital. 

It is not impossible that these State institutions might have 
been useful as auxiliaries to the financial measures of the Gov¬ 
ernment, but, as a chief reliance in the varying fortunes of a 
great war, they were clearly inadequate. They were located at 
widely-separated places; they were managed by men of every 
shade of political opinions; their capitals varied largely; they 
were bound by no common public purpose,and were subject to 
no common direction—indeed, they responded very doubtfully 

1 This is the estimate of Mr. George Walker. Mr. Chase estimated it at 
$210,000,000. Secretary McCulloch estimated it at $100,000,000, and there 
were ‘‘financiers” who fixed the sum at $600,000,000 to $700,000,000. If any 
thing, $160,000,000 was excessive. 
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even to the current business, as was testified hj the freq^uent 
convulsions which disturbed the commerce and industry of the 
country in its length and breadth. The circulation they furnished 
was unreliable ^ while the credit of some of the banks was good, 
that of others was doubtful, and in some cases bad. It was at 
all times inconvenient, because so various in feature as to req[uire 
constant reference to “The Detector” to guard against loss by 
counterfeits; and most of it was subject to greater or less dis¬ 
counts as it was near or far from the place of issue. A.ccord- 
ing to a statement made by Mr. Benton in the United States 
Senate in 1836, the number of banks then doing business in the 
several States of the Union and the District of Columbia, was 
about 750; and there were in circulation in June of that year 
818 counterfeits, of which 756 were of $10 and under, and 62 
of $20 and upward. There were in circulation at the same time 
181 counterfeits of the notes of the United States Bank and its 
branches—^total couuterfeits, 991; and these were exclusive of 
broken-bank notes, of imitations and alterations. Time worked 
no improvement; but rather, the evil increased with the growth 
of the country. Official reports in eighteen different States in 
1860 showed 140 banks broken, 234 closed, and 131 worthless. 
Such was the condition of 505 banks; the whole number in the 
eighteen States being 1,231. Between 1856 and 1862 the notes 
of over 1,200 banks were counterfeited or altered. There were 
in existence in the latter year over 3,000 kinds of altered notes; 
l^YOO varieties of spurious notes; 460 varieties of imitations; 
over 700 of other kinds—^there being more than seven thousand, 
various kinds of genuine bills in circulation, some executed by 
good artists and others indifferently. The following table is from 
reliable data as to the two years 1856 and 1862: 


1850. 1862. 

Whole number of banks. 1,409 1,500 

Number whose notes were not counterfeited. 463 253 

Number of kinds of imitations. 1,462 1,861 

Number of kinds of alterations. 1,119 3,039 

Number of kinds of spurious. 224 1,685 


It is almost impossible to realize, after our experience with 
the “war currency,” how the American people—impatient and 
critical hore so long with a circulation re<puiring such constant 
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watcLfulness, and subjecting them to so mncb loss botb of time 
and money, as did tbat of tbe State banks.^ 

In December, 1861, in bis first annual report to Congress, 

‘ Mr. Obase called attention to tbe character of these institutions 

^ A writer in the National Quarterly Review for June, 1866, gives the following 
succinct sketch of the State-bank system. It seems to me to be of sufficient interest 
and importance to be printed at this place in this book: 

“In 1790 there were but four banks in the Union, having an aggregate capital 
of $1,960,000; in 1804: there were fifty-nine banks in operation, with an aggregate 
capital of $39,600,000. 

“ It is believed that but a small part of the capital of the State banks was paid 
up. The United States Bank was established in 1791, with a capital of $10,000,000, 
and its paid-up capital probably exceeded that of all the State banks together. It is 
known, also, that so lately as the year 1800 coin constituted the bulk of the cur¬ 
rency, bank-notes being rarely seen south of the Potomac or north of the AHegha- 
nies. 

“In the year 1808 the estimated specie in the coimtry exceeded the amount of 
bank-notes in circulation. The return made to the Treasury by the United States 
Bank in that year gave its specie at $16,300,000, its circulating notes at $4,787,000; 
and another return made in 1810 did not materially vary in these respects. But the 
policy of the New England banks for some time previous to 1808 was widely dif¬ 
ferent. They commenced the expansion of their issues probably in 1803, and pushed 
it to the extreme limit of their credit, so that in 1808 and 1809 a grand explosion 
occurred, by which most of them were damaged and some of them totally destroyed. 

“The abundance of specie existing before the year 1808 is accounted for by the 
long continuance of the wars in Europe between the maritime nations, which threw 
the carrying trade of the South American mines into our hands. In that year Napo¬ 
leon invaded Spain; England became her ally and protector, and the long-interrupted 
direct trade between England and the Spanish colonies in America was resumed. 
At the same time our embargo law, followed by the act of non-intercourse, and finally 
by war with England, from June, 1812, till December, 1814, prevented the export of 
United States produce to foreign countries, and drained away the precious metals 
after the accidental supply had been cut off. The resulting scarcity of coin, and the 
increased demand for currency required by the exigencies of the war, were, as is well 
known, supplied by an excessive issue of bank-notes, which was followed by a sus¬ 
pension of specie payments by all the banks south of New England in September, 
1814. The check of redemption removed, the expansion went on, and seems only 
to have been accelerated by the proclamation of peace in February, 1816. The bank 
issues, estimated at thirty millions in 1811, before the war, and at forty-seven mill¬ 
ions about the time of the general suspension of specie payments, are put by Mr. 
Uallatin at seventy millions in 1816, and by Mr. Crawford, with probably a close ap¬ 
proximation to the truth, at ninety-nine millions. 

“ An inflation so prodigious occurring in time of peace and the consequently di¬ 
minished rapidity of business circulation were necessarily followed by a correspond¬ 
ingly heavy relapse. A population of not above nine millions, with a paper currency 
of eleven dollars per capita in their hands, or fully double the amount required by 
the condition of industry and trade, the whole mass resting upon a specie basis of 
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and the donhtfulness of tlieir right—^tinder the Constitution—to 
issue circulating notes. The whole of that eircnlation was a loan 
without interest from the people to the banks, costing the latter 
nothing but the expense of issue and redemption, and the interest 

a,bout twenty millions, or one dollar for the redemption of five, could not escape a 
revulsion alike extensive and disastrous. The consequence was the most appalling 
distress which the country had ever seen, and which even to this day is without a 
parallel. The root of the evil was in the attempt of the Government to carry on an 
expensive war hy loans of bank-credits and bank-notes, thereby making irredeemable 
paper a national currency, assisting in its circulation and encouraging its expansion. 
A national currency, such as our ^reenlacks or the notes of the national banks, based 
upon United States bonds, rests upon the faith and resources of the nation; and, 
however much it maybe temporarily depreciated, is yet redeemable. But a corpora¬ 
tion currency, resting only upon the debts of bankrupt borrowers, is utterly baseless, 
and its total excess is simply worthless. 

“ The fluctuations in the amount of paper currency which led to and resulted 
from the great revulsion of this period, according to the estimates of Mr. Crawford, 
Secretary of the Treasury, in 1820, stood thus: 


“Bank-note circulation in 
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1811, .129,000,000 

1813, $62,000,000 to '70,000,000 
1816, 99,000,000 to 110,000,000 
1819, 46,000,000 to 63,000,000 


“ Taking the lowest figures in these estimates they would give a per capita circu¬ 
lation in 1811—before the war—of $3.8'7; in 1813, before the suspension of specie 
payments, $'7.'72; in 1816, at the close of the war, $10.58; in 1819, immediately 
after the general bank crash, $4.81. But it is well known that during the year 1816 
the banks continued to issue abundantly, and that floods of unchartcred currency 
besides were poured out in notes of all denominations, from six cents up to five and 
ten dollars. The bank-note reporters of the time give lists of notes in circulation by 
chartered and unchartered companies and individuals about equally numerous. 
After the 20th of February, ISIY, Congress prohibited the receipt of inconvertible 
paper in payment of public dues. About the middle of 1818 the contraction began, 

.and at the end of 1819 the banks had settled into what Mies's Megister calls ‘a 
state of regularity ;' meaning that the survivors had reduced their circulation to such 
an extent that, for the purpose of remittance, their notes or drafts on the metropoli¬ 
tan banks were worth a fraction more than silver coin, which was itself very scarce, 
owing to the preparation then making hy the Bank of England, and the imports of 
specie by Austria and Prussia, for the replacement of their paper currencies with 
specie. At this time lands in the interior and agricultural products were for sale at 
one-third the price they commanded when the unusual indebtedness of the people 
was made, and at half the prices readily obtained in 1808-’10. 

“In the period 1820 to 1830 the increase of banks and of paper money was not 
in the aggregate considerable, but the conduct of many of these ungovernable insti¬ 
tutions was such that in the decade several ruinous fluctuations occurred in different 
districts of the country. We have no statement of the condition of the banks and 
the amount of currency afloat during this term, but we know that the years 1826-28 
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OB the specie kept for the latter purpose. He suggested the 
sound policy of transferring the advantages of that loan, in part 
at least, from the banks representing only the interests of the 
stockholders, to the Government representing the aggregate in- 

were marked by convulsions of the banks of New York, Georgia, South Carolina, 
North Carolina, and Rhode Island, with heavy failures among the manufacturers of 
New England, with wide-spread distress, insolvency, and litigation all over the coun¬ 
try. All of which means not, perhaps, excessive issues of bank currency, but a general 
and disastrous disturbance of monetary afiairs, which neither the State banks nor 
the United States Bank, then in full operation, with its capital of thirty-five millions 
and its credit worth stiU more, was able to remedy. 

“ Mr. Gallatin puts the circulation of 1830 at sixty-one millions, a per capita 
average of $4.74, something too small, perhaps, for the demands of business; but 
the paper money of this date was helped by a considerable excess of imports over 
the exports of specie in the two preceding years, amounting to above eight and a half 
millions of dollars; the great increase of the home supply of manufactures, protected 
by the high tariff of 1828, and the reduction of the exports of specie to China and the 
East Indies by the use of bills drawn by the United States Bank on England for the ac¬ 
commodation of our merchants, which temporarily deferred the export of specie. 

“ But in the ensuing six years the banks went wild again. Catching the earliest 
hopes of reviving prosperity, they extended their issues from sixty-one millions in 
1830 to one hundred and forty-nine millions in 1837. Their specie, in the mean 
time, increased but sixteen millions (from twenty-two to thirty-eight millions). The 
average circulation for this year of enormous expansion affords $9.62 per capita^ 
while that of Great Britain and Ireland in the same year stood at $6.47. It stood at 
thirty-two cents per head above that of England and Wales, with their twofold an¬ 
nual products of industry at that date, and correspondingly larger requirements of 
currency. The consequence was a suspension of payments by all the banks, includ¬ 
ing the mammoth United States Bank, in May, 1837, as if by common consent. 
During the residue of the year specie bore a premium at Philadelphia of various rates 
up to twelve per cent., and the bank paper of the different States was at various and 
fluctuating" rates of discount; in some instances as high as twenty per cent.—^not in 
specie, but in the paper of the Philadelphia banks. 

“ Favored by an excess of imports of specie over exports in the two years ending 
September 30, 1838, amounting to nearly twenty millions, the banks of New York 
and New England resumed specie payments in May, 1838. The banks of Philadel¬ 
phia made three resumptions and as many suspensions before February, 1841, and 
did not effectively resume until March, 1842. The notes of the banks to the south 
and west of New York were at various rates of discount—one, five, ten, fifteen, and 
even eighty per cent.; and specie at various rates of premium up to fourteen per 
cent, as measured in Philadelphia, which was at the time inconvertible. The re¬ 
action of this monetary crash is shown, as that of 1819, by the fact that the circula¬ 
tion, which amounted to one hundred and forty-nine millions in 1837, was reduced 
in 1843 to fifty-eight millions—an average per capita of the population of $3.06 as 
against $9.62 in 1837. This is fluctuation with a vengeance ! 

“ The next general explosion of our paper-money system occurred nine years 
after the California gold-mines were fairly opened. From July 1, 1848, to July 1, 
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terests of the whole people; It was too clear to be disputed, at 
any rate, that under the constitutional power of Congress to lay 
taxes, to regulate commerce and the value of the coin, it had 
ample authority to control the credit circulation. The time had 

1867, California liad furnislied to the Mint and branch mints $383,873,100, and the 
mines of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and New Mexico had yielded $4,614,469, in gold. The silver of domestic production 
deposited at the Mint and branches amounted to $2,680,055, making together a grand 
total of $391,017,624. The total silver coinage amounted to $38,621,148. What 
part of this sum was an actual addition to the silver in circulation we do not now 
stop to determine. According to the custom-house returns, the exports of coin and 
bullion in these nine years exceeded the imports $271,400,133. Here we have some 
basis for an estimate of the increase of specie in the country in this period. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in December, 1867, estimated it at one hundred and forty 
millions. He believed the amount in 1849 to be one hundred and twenty-nine miU- 
ions, and in 1857 two hundred and sixty millions. The data given would afford this 
sum, if to the gold from our mines we add twenty millions of the total silver coinage 
as a probable addition to the circulation, and assume that the residue was but the 
recoinage of foreign silver money previously making part of our currency. This 
calculation, however, assumes that our stock of coins increases or decreases annu¬ 
ally, as the amount imported and received from our own mines exceeds or falls short 
of the amount exported; and it further assumes that the gold and silver brought in 
by immigrants and others and not reported, and that entering overland from Mexico, 
would balance the amounts clandestinely exported, as well as the amount consumed 
in manufactures and the annual loss by abrasion. 

“ But if the increase had been double the estimated amount, the banks would 
very certainly have extended their issues and credits in proportion. Their reserve 
of specie had increased but seventeen millions, and they had added one hundred 
millions to the one hundred and fourteen and three-quarter millions of their circu¬ 
lating paper out in 1849, and expanded their loans and discounts from three hundred 
and thirty-two and a third millions to six hundred and eighty-four and a half mill¬ 
ions. In September and October they suspended specie payments, and in about 
three months contracted their circulation from two hundred and fifteen to one hun¬ 
dred and fifty-five millions, and reduced their loans to five hundred and eighty-three 
millions; a reduction of the former of twenty-eight and a half per cent., which was 
followed by a general fall of prices during the twelve months ensuing, averaging 
twenty-five per cent. The solvent banks resumed specie payments early in 1868, 
after creating such stringency in the money market as so great a reduction of cur¬ 
rency and bank credits must necessarily occasion. Among the facts which marked 
the revulsion and showed its extent was the diminished consumption of foreign mer¬ 
chandise. In the twelve months ending three months before the suspension, the 
foreign imports entered for consumption amounted to three hundred and thirty-seven 
millions; in the twelve months immediately succeeding, they fell off to one hundred 
and ninety-three millions—^the average consumption per capita falling from $11.81 
in the former year to $6.67 in the latter, a reduction of over forty-four per cent. 

“ Enough has been said to exhibit fully the fluctuations of our bank issues in 
amount, the cost of exchange between the principal business marts of the country, 
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arrived when, in Ms judgment, Congress should exercise its au¬ 
thority in tMs direction. To effect the object two plans were 
suggested. The first contemplated the gradual withdrawal from 
circulation of the notes of the banks, and the issue in their stead 
of United States notes—^payable in cash on demand—^in amounts 
sufficient for the useful ends of a representative currency. The 
second contemplated the preparation and delivery, to institutions 
and associations, of notes prepared under national direction and 
to be secured, as to prompt convertibility into coin, by the pledge 
of United States bonds and other needful regulations. 

In commenting upon these plans, Mr. Chase said that the 
first was in part adopted when at its last session Congress au¬ 
thorized the issue of United States notes payable in coin, to the 
amount of fifty millions of dollars. TMs provision might be 
so extended as to reach the ayerage circulation of the county, 
while a moderate tax on bank-notes—^gradually augmented— 
would relieve the national from competition with local circula¬ 
tion. The substitution would be equivalent to a loan by the 
people to the Government without interest, except on the fund 
in coin to be kept for redemption, and the people would gain 
the advantage of a uniform currency and relief from a consider¬ 
able burden in the form of interest on debt. These advantages 

the frequent convulsions in mercantile affairs, and the mischief wrought by the rapid 
inflations and reductions of market prices, marking the whole history of our State 
banking system. It must not, however, be inferred from the exclusion of other 
agencies in this brief historical notice, that the banks are to be regarded as the sole 
or primal causes of our business catastrophes. It would be easy to show that, in 
the groups of years covered by our monetary convulsions, the varying amounts of 
foreign imports for domestic consumption have borne a determinate ratio to the 
bank circulation, increasing and decreasing together. Not in exact proportion, in¬ 
deed, for in some years the bank circulation increased more than the imports, and in 
some, particularly at the times of the severest collapses, the bank circulation fell 
lower than the imports. But this variance is explained by the exigencies of the case, 
and an absolute dependence and reciprocity is well proved. For certain reasons, it 
is probable that the excessive imports were always at the bottom of the mischief, but 
the bank inflations invariably answered like an echo and gave the mischief its effect 
by enlarging the credit system and stimulating speculative expansion of the banks 
till they bursted. It is for this fellowship in mischief with all speculative over¬ 
trading that they are here arraigned; and for this offense the array of facts has been 
given; for partners in crime are not the less culpable for being what lawyers call 
accessories after the fact, or merely secondary in point of time, but active in the con¬ 
spiracy and equally effective in participation.” 

19 
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were no donl)t important, and if a sclieme conld be devised bj 
which such a circulation could be certainly and strictly confined 
within the real needs of the people, and kept constantly equiv¬ 
alent to cash by a prompt and certain conversion, it could 
hardly fail of legislative sanction. 

But this plan was not without serious inconveniences and 
hazards. In times of pressure and danger the temptation to 
issue notes without adequate provision for redemption; the ever¬ 
present liability to be called on for redemption beyond means, 
however carefiiiy provided and managed; the hazard of panics, 
precipitating demands for coin, concentrated on a few points 
and a single fund; the risk of a depreciated, depreciating and 
finally worthless paper money; the immeasurable evils of a 
dishonored public faith and national bankruptcy—all these 
were possible consequences of a system of Government circula¬ 
tion. In his judgment these probable disasters so far out¬ 
weighed the probable benefits of the plan that he was con¬ 
strained to forbear recommending its adoption. 

He then considered the second of the suggested plans. Its 
principal features were: 1. A circulation of notes bearing a com¬ 
mon impression and authenticated by a common authority; 2. 
The redemption of these notes by the associations and institu¬ 
tions to which they might be delivered; and 3. The security of 
that redemption by the pledge of United States stocks and an 
adequate provision of specie. 

In support of this plan, Mr. Chase said that the people, in 
their ordinary business, would find in it the advantages of a 
uniformity in currency; uniformity in security; effectual safe¬ 
guard—^if effectual safeguard is possible—against depreciation; 
of protection from losses in discounts and exchanges; while in 
the operations of Government the people would find the fur¬ 
ther advantage of a large demand for Government securities, of 
increased facilities for obtaining the loans required to carry on 
the war, and some alleviation of the burdens on industry 
through a diminution in the rate of interest and a participation 
in the profit of circulation without risking the perils of a great 
money monopoly. Another advantage might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected in the increased security of the Union, springing from 
the common interest in its preservation created by the distribu- 
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tion of its stocks to associations throughout the country as the 
basis of their circulation. 

' Mr. Chase expressed the opinion that if a credit circulation 
in any form were desirable, it would be so in the one described. 
The notes so issued and secured would, in his judgment, be the 
best currency the country had enjoyed; while their receivability 
for aU Goyemment dues—except customs—^would make them, 
wherever payable, of equal value in every part of the Union. 
The large amount of specie in the country (Mr. Chase, basing 
bis estimate upon that of the Director of the Mint dated Octo¬ 
ber 10,1861, said it was not less than two hundred and seventy- 
five millions of dollars, which was probably much beyond the 
actual sum) ^ would easily support payments of duties in coin, 
while those payments and the ordinary demands would aid in 
retaining the specie in the country as the solid basis both of cir¬ 
culation and loans. 

The whole circulation of the country, except a limited 
amount of foreign coin, would, after the lapse of two or three 
years, bear the impress of the nation whether in coin or notes; 
while the amount of the latter, always easily ascertainable and 
of course always generally known, would not be likely to be 
increased beyond the real wants of business. 

Mr. Chase had great confidence in this plan, because, as he 
said, it was recommended by experience. In Uew York, and 
in one or more of the other States, its essential parts had been 
tested and found useful and practicable. The probabilities of 
its success would not be diminished but increased by its adop¬ 
tion under national sanction and for the whole country. 

There was another consideration which, in his judgment, 
was entitled to much weight, and that was, that the plan very 
nearly—^if it did not altogether—avoided the evils of a great and 
sudden change in the currency by offering inducements fco sol¬ 
vent existing institutions to withdraw their circulation, issued 
under State authority, and substitute that provided by the au¬ 
thority of the Union; and so, through the voluntary action of 
the existing institutions, aided by wise legislation, the great tran¬ 
sition from a currency heterogeneous, unequal and unsafe, to one 

^ A subsequent estimate made by Mr. Chase, upon very carefully considered 
data, placed the coin in the country at $210,000,000. 
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Tiniform, equal and safe miglit be speedily and almost imper¬ 
ceptibly accomplished. 

Mr. Chase added that if he omitted to discuss the question 
of the constitutional power of Congress to put the proposed 
plan into operation, it was because no argument was necessary 
to estabhsh the proposition that the power to regulate com¬ 
merce and the value of the coin included the power to regulate 
the currency of the country, or the collateral proposition that 
the power to effect the end includes the power to adopt the 
necessary and expedient means. He concluded by expressing a 
hope that the plan, if adopted with such safeguards as the wis¬ 
dom and experience of Congress should suggest, would impart 
such stability and value to the Grovernment securities as that it 
would not be difficult to obtain the additional loans required for 
the service of the current and succeeding years at fair and rea¬ 
sonable rates, especially if the public credit were supported by 
sufficient and certain provision for prompt payment of interest 
and ultimate redemption of the principal.^ 

These views of Mr. Chase, when first expressed, found but 
little favor and less support in either House of Congress. A 
majority of both the Senate and House Financial Committees 
were incredulous or hostile. Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts, alone 
gave them public approval, and it is noticeable that they were 
as vigorously opposed by friends of the Administration as by 
its enemies; and the most that Mr. Hooper could succeed in 
doing at the- time, was to obtain leave to bring in a bill authoriz¬ 
ing a system of national banking and to procure an order for 
printing it.^ It was not pressed, however, during the session. 

^ Report December 9, 1861. 

^ “Very few, when I submitted a plan for a national currency to Congress, were 
prepared to accept it as either desirable or practicable. A majority of both the 
House and Senate Financial Committees were incredulous or hostile. Only Mr. 
Hooper of Massachusetts—a gentleman who sound judgment and large knowledge 
of financial subjects, gave great and deserved weight to his opinions—encouraged 
me by open support. Out of Congress, Robert J. Walker—distinguished by his 
brilliant administration of the Treasury, and by his great ability—gave the plan the 
sanction of his approval. Encouraged by such judgments, I was not daunted by 
the general opposition.”—Mr. Chase to Mr. Trowbridge. 




OHAPTEE rXXII. 

MR. CHASE RENEWS HIS RECOMMENDATION OP A NATIONAL BANK¬ 
ING SYSTEM, DECEMBER, 1862 —^DEBATE UPON THE BILL IN 
HOUSE AND SENATE—^FINAL PASSAGE OF THE BILL, FEBRU¬ 
ARY 25, 1863 —PRINCrPAL FEATURES OF THAT BILL—ORGANI¬ 
ZATION OP NATIONAL CURRENCY BUREAU—^AMENDATORY ACT 
OP 1864 —^DISCUSSION IN CONGRESS—^BANK OP COMMERCE— 
ABSTRACT OP THE AMENDATORY ACT—OPERATION OP THE 
ACT—TAXATION OP STATE BANKS—PRESENT CONDITION OP 
THE NATIONAL BANKS. 

I X his second annual report, made December 4, 1862, Mr. 

Chase renewed his recommendations of a system of banking 
associations and enforced them with additional arguments. He 
repeated the conyiction expressed in his first report that while 
Government notes were preferable to the issues of State insti¬ 
tutions, a circulation furnished by Government and issued by 
banldng associations organized under a general act of Congress, 
was preferable to either. It would unite more elements of 
soundness and utility. Wliile a circulation furnished directly 
by the Government was recommended by two chief considera¬ 
tions—namely, 1. Facility of production in times of emergency, 
and 2. Cheapness—there were, on the other hand, four main and 
serious objections. These were: 1. Facility of excessive expan¬ 
sion when expenditure should exceed revenue; 2. Danger of 
lavish and corrupt expenditure stimulated by facility of expan¬ 
sion ; 3. Danger of fraud in management and supervision; and 
4. The impossibility of supplying it in sufiicient amounts for 
the wants of the people when expenditm’es are reduced to 
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eq^uality with the revenue or below it. He declared the central 
idea of Ms proposed measfwre to ie the estdblishTnent of one 
sounds unifoTWj ci/fcuLation^ of egual value, throughout the 
country^ uj^on the foundation of national credit cornbined with 
private capital* The associations were to be voluntaryj but as 
a bounty to prompt volunteering into this department of the 
public service, Mr. Chase—^in a preceding paragraph of the 
report from which we are quoting—^had recommended a mod¬ 
erate tax on circulation of the State banks as the best means 
of reducing their issues, and as an incentive to the substitution 
of national bank-notes. Such a tax, he said, could involve no 
hardship. There could be no sound reason for exempting from 
taxation that species of property which cost the proprietor least 
and produced him most. He proposed no interference with the 
Independent Treasury, but it seemed clear that the contemplated 
associations would be the best and safest depositories of the 
public revenues. He estimated that the associations would ab¬ 
sorb in a few years $250,000,000 of Government bonds. 

The proposed plan was recommended finally by the firm 
anchorage it would supply to the Union of the States. Every 
banking association whose bonds were deposited in the Treasury 
of the Union; every individual who held a dollar of the cir¬ 
culation secured by such deposits; every merchant, every manu¬ 
facturer, every farmer, every mechanic, interested in transac¬ 
tions dependent for success on the credit of circulation, would 
feel as an injury every attempt to rend the national unity, with 
the permanence and stability of which all their interests are so 
closely and vitally connected. It was a public duty to extract 
good from evil whenever possible. And out of the public 
debt, never itself a good, this benefit might be extracted.^ 

At the close of the second session of the Thirty-seventh 
Congress—as has been abeady observed—the measure so ear¬ 
nestly pressed by Mr. Chase was almost friendless. The banks 
were practically unanimous in their hostility to it, and it was 
viewed with keen suspicion by men of all shades of political 
opinions. The repression of the State bank issues and the sub¬ 
stitution in theb stead of the notes of associations organized 
under authority of the General Government, were features es 

^ Keport, December 4, 1862. 
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pecially obnoxious; they savored, as was imagined, not only of 
the United States Bank as a powerful money corporation, but 
also of its supposed dangerous political tendencies. But not¬ 
withstanding possible future perils, the prospects of the measure 
had materially grown in the interval between the close of the 
second and the opening of the third session of the Thirty- 
seventh Congress, December 1, 1862. 

The bill authorizing the national banking associations was 
exhaustively debated in the Senate, and Bebruary 19, 1863, Mr. 
Collamer summed up the chief objections alleged against it. 
They were: 

That it proposed to tax the State banks out of existence. 
That it substituted for the thirteen or fourteen hundred banks 
doing business in what were called the loyal States at least three 
thousand and perhaps six thousand iastitutions entirely indepen¬ 
dent of the power of visitation by those States. That it re¬ 
moved from all forms of State taxation all the capital employed 
in local banking corporations; thus interfering with the school 
funds of many of the States. That it made the Government 
responsible for the ultimate-redemption of the circulation of the 
associations. That, it put great political power into the hands 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. That it hired the banking 
associations to circulate three hundred millions of currency at a 
yearly expense of twelve millions of dollars in gold to the people, 
who were at last responsible for the circulation; in short, that 
the people of the country would derive no benefit from the 
operations of the bill. -Amd that—after all—the profits deriv¬ 
able to the banks would be too small. 

It was said by Mr. Sherman in reply to this that if one 
hundred millions of the circulation of the State banks was 
withdrawn, the Government would reap the advantage at any 
rate of a market for one hundred millions of its stocks. And 
the creation of a demand for one hmidred millions would, in 
pursuance of well-known and recognized laws of trade, excite 
a demand for five hundred millions. He thought the political 
power of the Secretary would rather be weakened than strength¬ 
ened by the operation of the proposed system. The powers 
conferred by the bill were more likely to make enemies than 
friends for the Secretary who exercised them. 
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Mr. Doolittle alleged that in his judgment the States, under 
the Constitution, had no right either to issue a paper circulation 
or incorporate a company to do so; and further, that gold and 
silver formed the sound constitutional currency. But the history 
of the country and decisions of the Supreme Court had gone the 
other way, with the practical effect of giving rise to fifteen hun-; 
dred banks created by State authority, and the currency in use 
was the irredeemable paper of those banks. As a practical fact 
the war must be carried on by paper money, and the Govern¬ 
ment must take the issues into its own hands. But while creating 
and issuing paper money, it would not do to allow the channels 
of circulation to be flooded by the State institutions; by per¬ 
mitting them to do so the Government would destroy itself. 

The vote in the Senate upon the bill was twenty-three for to 
twenty-one against, and in the House seventy-eight yeas to sixty- 
four nays. An analysis of these votes shows while but one 
Democratic Senator (Hesmith, of Oregon) voted for the biU, 
seven Republican Senators (Collamer, Cowan, Dixon, Foot, 
Grimes, King, and Trumbull) voted against it. In the House* 
the Democrats voting for the bill were two; and the Republi¬ 
cans voting against it twenty-five. It became a law by the ap¬ 
proval of the President February 25, 1863.^ 

The act contained sixty-five sections. The first four related 
to the organization in the Treasury Department of an additional 
bureau, to be charged with the execution of the laws authorizing 
and regulating the issue of a national currency, the chief officer 
of which was to be denominated the Controller of the Currency. 
The leading f eatui’es of the act were these: 

It required at least thirty per cent, of the capital stock of as¬ 
sociations formed in pursuance of its provisions, to be paid in 
before beginning business, and the remainder in installments of 
ten per cent, of the whole capital subscribed at periods not 
farther apart than two months. The capital might be increased, 
but no increase to be valid until actually paid up. The liability 
of shareholders, for both circulation and deposits, extended not 

^ At the time of the passage of this act the whole circulation in the loyal States 
was $167,000,000. The State securities held for this amount were $40,000,000, 
leaving over $120,000,000 inadequately provided for. In only nine of the States did 
the law require the circulation to be secured by State bonds. 
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only to tlie amount actually invested in the scares, but to an ad¬ 
ditional sum equal to tbeir par value. 

Preliminary to beginning business the association was re¬ 
quired to transfer and deliver to the TTnited States Treasurer 
interest-bearing bonds of the United States in sum not less than 
one-third of the capital stock paid in, and thereupon to be en¬ 
titled to receive circulating notes of. various denominations in 
blank—^registered and countersigned, however^equal to ninety 
per cent, of the current value of the bonds, but not exceeding 
their par value if bearing interesf at the rate of six per cent., or 
of equivalent United States bonds if bearing a less rate of in¬ 
terest ; but the aggregate of notes delivered at no time to exceed 
the amount of capital stock actually paid in. 

The whole amount of circulating notes authorized was 
$300,000,000; one hundred and fifty millions to be apportioned 
according to representative population, and a like sum according 
to the then existing banking capital, resources, and business 
of the States, Territories, and District of Columbia. 

In lieu of all other taxes upon the notes and the bonds 
pledged for their security, and to reimburse the expenses of pre¬ 
paring the circulating notes, a tax of two per cent, a year was 
levied upon the amount of the circulation of the association. On 
the other hand the notes were made receivable in payment of all 
dues to the United States except daties on imports, and payable 
in satisfaction of all demands against the United States except 
interest on the public debt. Post and other notes intended to 
circulate as money were prohibited. 

If the association failed to redeem its notes on demand in 
lawful money of the United States, they might be protested, and 
after protest the association was suspended from further pursuing 
its business, except to receive moneys belonging to it and to de¬ 
liver special deposits. If, however, it was legally restrained 
from paying its notes by order of court, no protest could be 
made. But in case of actual default, the Controller was re¬ 
quired—^within thirty days after notice of the failure—^to de¬ 
clare the bonds pledged by the association to be forfeited. Its 
outstanding circulating notes were thereupon to be redeemed at 
the Treasury of the United States, and bonds of the association 
equal at current rates, not exceeding par, to the amount of the 
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notes redeemed, might he canceled, or sold at public auction 
m the city of New York, or at private sale imder prescribed 
limitations. If any deficiency should exist relative to the sum 
of the notes redeemed and the bonds canceled or sold, the United 
States reserved a first and paramount lien upon all the assets of 
the association. 

Whenever bonds of the description of those pledged for the 
security of the notes of the association sold in the New York 
Stock Exchange ^ for a period of four consecutive weeks at a less 
rate than that at which they were estimated when pledged, pay¬ 
ment of interest upon them was to be suspended until the cur¬ 
rent market value of the bonds and the suspended interest added 
together, made the bonds equal to their value as estimated when 
pledged. Every three months the interest retained under this 
provision was to be invested in United States bonds in trust for 
the association; but when the bonds in the New York Stock 
Exchange rose again to the price at which they were estimated 
when pledged, and so remained for four consecutive weeks, the 
investment to be assigned to the association and the accruing 
interest paid to it. 

Stockholders, either individually or collectively, were pro¬ 
hibited from being at any time liable to the association, either 
as principal debtors or sureties or both, to an amount greater 
than three-fifths of the capital stock actually paid in and remain¬ 
ing undiminished by losses or otherwise, nor could directors be¬ 
come so liable, except to such an amount and in such manner 
might be prescribed in the by-laws. (Each director was required 
to own in his own right one per cent, of the capital where the 
whole capital did not exceed two hundred thousand dollars, and 
one-haK of one per cent, if the capital was over two hundred 
thousand.) Shareholders were prohibited from transferring 
their shares so long as they were liable for any debt due and un¬ 
paid to the association, and dividends and profits due such share¬ 
holders could be applied by the association to the discharge of 
such liabilities. 

The association was prohibited making loans upon the secu¬ 
rity of its own capital stock. 

^ By the act of June 3, 1864, the value of such bonds was made to depend, not 
upon their price in the Hew York Stock Exchange, but in the general market. 
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The association was required to have on hand at all times in 
lawful money of the United States a sum equal at least to twenty- 
five per cent, of the aggregate of its outstanding circulation and 
deposits, and whenever the deposits and outstanding circulation 
should exceed this proportion for a period of twelve days, it was 
prohibited from increasing its liabihties by making new loans or 
discounts, otherwise than by discounting or purchasing bills of 
exchange payable at sight, or making any dividend of profits, 
until the required proportion between the lawful money reserve 
and the circulation and deposits was restored. Clearing-house 
certificates representing specie or lawful money specially depos¬ 
ited for the purposes of a clearing-house association were to be 
deemed lawful money. Balances due from associations in Bos¬ 
ton, Providence, 'New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, St. Louis and JSTew Orleans, to associations in other 
places, subject to be drawn for at sight and available to redeem 
their circulation and deposits, were also to be deemed lawful 
money to the extent of three-fifths of the lawful money reserve. 
With the concurrence of the Secretary of the Treasury the 
Controller of the Currency was authorized to appoint a receiver 
to wind up the business of any association which should fail, 
within thirty days after notice, to make good the lawful money 
reserve where deficient. 

The association was prohibited from incurring debts or lia¬ 
bilities exceeding the capital stock actually paid in and undimin¬ 
ished by losses, except on account—1. Of its circulating notes; 
2. Of money deposited or collected by it; 3. Of bills of exchange 
or drafts drawn against money actuall/ on deposit to its credit 
or due to it; and, 4. Of liabilities to its stockholders for money 
paid in on capital stock, and dmdends thereon and profits. The 
association was prohibited pledging or hypothecating directly or 
indirectly any of its circulating notes to procure money to be 
paid in on its capital stock, or to be used in its banking opera¬ 
tions or otherwise; nor could there be withdrawn either in the 
form of dividends, loans to stockholders for a longer period than 
six months, or in any other manner, any portion of the capital. 
No dividends could be made where losses equaled undivided 
profits, and debts overdue six months were to be accounted bad. 

Interest could be charged at the legal rate in the State where 
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the association was located, and willfully taMng or reserving 
more than the legal rate worked a forfeiture of the debt; but to 
reserve the legal interest at the time of making the loan, “ ac¬ 
cording to the usual rules of banking/^ was not to be deemed a 
violation of the act. 

The liabilities of the association on any one account at any 
one time could not exceed one-third—exclusive of liabilities as 
acceptor one-fifth, and exclusive of liabilities on lona-fide bills 
of exchange payable out of the State, one-tenth of the capital 
stock actually paid in. 

All transfers, assignments, and deposits, made by insolvent 
associations or in contemplation of an act of insolvency, for the 
benefit of shareholders or for the preference of creditors, were 
declared to be null and void, Nor could any association pay out 
or put into circulation the notes of any bank or banking associa¬ 
tion which should not be receivable at the time at par on de¬ 
posit or in payment of debts due the association paying out or 
circulating them; nor could it circulate the notes of any associa¬ 
tion which at the time did not redeem its notes in lawful money 
of the United States. 

A semi-annual report, under oath of the cashier, was required 
to be made to the Controller of the Currency. Without here 
going into the details required to be exhibited in this statement, 
it is enough to observe that it is thoroughly exhaustive of the 
affairs of the association and of the amounts and circumstances 
of its liabilities and resources. 

The Secretary was authorized to make the associations deposi¬ 
tories of public moneys (except receipts from customs). 

Ample provision was made against evasions and violations of 
the act by associations, against counterfeiting the circulating 
notes and against their mutilation, and for examination into the 
affairs of the associations when such examination seemed to be 
required by the public interest. 

And finally, provision was made for the conversion of State 
banks into national associations. 

The privileges of the act were to continue for a period of 
twenty years from the time of its passage, though Congress re¬ 
served the important right of mo^fying or altogether repeal¬ 
ing it. 



THE NATIONAL CUREENCY BUKEAH. 

TKe National Currency Bureau was organized so soon as wa^ 
practicable, and Mr. Chase in his next report to Congress—^De¬ 
cember 10, 1863—ascribed to the operation of the act important 
and salutary effects. It materially aided in a prompt reviyal of 
the public credit, and in procuring funds for liquidating current 
demands against Goyernment, and especially for paying the large 
arrears due to the army and navy. The number of associations or¬ 
ganized up to that time was one hundred and thirty-four—chiefly 
in the West—^with capitals aggregating 116,081,200. Some em¬ 
barrassment was experienced in the conyersion of State banhs; 
and to remedy this and other defects which a year’s experience 
in the practical workmg of the act had deyeloped, it was re 
modeled during the first session of the Thirty-eighth Congress. 
The object in remodeling was declared to be offer every fa 
cility to the State banks to organize under the law, to encourage 
banking upon sounder principles, to render it more secm’e for 
stockholders, and more beneficial to the people of the whole 
country.” ^ 

Public sentiment in relation to the national banking system 
had undergone a marked change in the interval between the pas¬ 
sage of the act of 1863 and the period at which the discussion of 
the act of 1864 began. It had so grown in the general favor, 
that the Kepublican party if not actually was substantially a unit 
in its support. 

The debate upon the amendatory act was exhaustive and de¬ 
veloped all the objections that could justly be alleged against the 
system. It was charged— 

1. That it inflated the currency and raised prices. ^‘The 
enormous expansion is seen and felt on all sides,” said Mr. 
Brooks, of New Tork. No fact showed more significantly the 
gigantic increase in the exchanges and currency than the reports 
of the New York Clearing-House. The average daily clearances 
for the ten years prior to the close of 1861 had been $22,000,000, 
while at the date of his speaking they averaged $115,000,000, 
and on one late day they had reached the enormous sum of 
$146,000,000 ! The consequence was the revelry and intoxica¬ 
tion of speculators, and a spectacle not exhibited on the earth 
since the days of John Law.” He presented some statistics to 

^ Mr. Hooper, House of Representatives, Marcli 23, 1864. 
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sliow tlie increase in prices. He alleged the average increase in 
thirteen articles of prime necessity (flour, oats, corn, coffee, gun¬ 
powder, iron, lead, pork, beef, butter, salt, soap, teas) to be, be¬ 
tween December, 1860, and December, 1863, equal to an average 
rise of 63-J- per cent.' 

It could not be denied that there had been a large increase in 
the prices of almost all commodities, though it was not so great 
as was alleged by Hr. Brooks. 

2. That it provided for an irredeemable currency. It was 
alleged that the war could have been carried on by the instru¬ 
mentality of the State banks upon a hard-money basis.® To this 
it was answered, that it was the action of the State banks of the 
city of ISTew York in suspending specie payments in December, 
1861, that constrained the suspension of the banks throughout 
the country and of the United States Treasury. When the na¬ 
tional currency system was first adopted it was opposed, as though 
it were a question which of two currencies, coin or paper, the 
Government would adopt. A coin circulation was not possible. 
The Government could only choose between two paper curren¬ 
cies : one furnished by the State banks, liable to be extended 
almost indefinitely by Government use of it and controlled by 
the banks entirely for their own profit; or one furnished by the 
Government under its own direction and control, secured by the 
pledged faith of the nation, and the profits of which should ac¬ 
crue to the benefit of the whole people of the country."* In sup¬ 
port of the charge that the State banks would have increased 
their issues indefinitely, was cited the example of twenty-five 
State institutions (taken from official reports) located in six dif¬ 
ferent States: six in New York; one in New Jersey; thirteen 
in Pennsylvania; one in Delaware; one in Indiana; three in 
Ohio. The aggregate capital of these several banks amounted 
to $1,932,968 and their circulation to five millions nine hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand and eighty-eight dollars! One of 
them—the Bellinger Bank, of New York—with a capital of 

^ Mr. James Brooks, House of Representatives, March 24, 1864. 

® Pamphlet of James Gallatin, cited by Mr. Brooks. 

® According to Mr. Hooper, incited to that action by the urgent advice of Mr, 
Gallatin. In House of Representives, April 6, 1864. 

^ Mr. Hooper, House of Representatives, March 23, 1864. 
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$ 10 , 000 ;, circulated uotes to tlie amouat of $76,280! It was 
owned by ^ single individual whose liability was no greater than 
tbe amount of capital actually invested. 

3- It was objected that the act relieved the capital of the 
national banks from taxation by the State authorities. Mr. 
Kernan quoted from the report of the Superintendent of Banks 
of Hew York for 1863, an extract which ably and succinctly em¬ 
bodied the objection: “It cannot be deemed unjust,” said the 
superintendent, “ that the burdens of the State shall be imposed 
impartially on the property of the State. Banks, corporations 
and individuals, share alike in the protection of State laws and 
the advantages of local government. The eq^uity which releases 
a large portion of the wealth of the State from local taxation 
and fixes the deficiency upon property less negotiable in its char¬ 
acter—which exempts the bond of the capitalist only to assess it 
upon the dwelling of the mechanic or the land of the agricult¬ 
urist—^will not be readily admitted. Had Congress limited the 
immunities conferred upon the holders of United States stocks 
to exemption from taxation for all the purposes of the national 
G-overnment, it would probably have served every desirable end. 
But when it goes further and assumes to remove the property 
of citizens from the jurisdiction of the State in which it is lo¬ 
cated, and exempts it from all burdens of a municipal character, 
it trenches upon ground of questionable utility, which may be 
productive of popular discontent, alike injurious to the Govern¬ 
ment and the institutions availing themselves of the immunities 
offered.” 

It was urged, in answer to this, that the banks were subjected 
to heavier burdens by the national Government than most other 
kinds of property; that the public faith was pledged that the 
bonds upon which their circulation was based should be free 
from State and local taxation; that under decisions of the 
Supreme Court banks chartered by the United States could not 
be taxed by the State authorities; that, were it otherwise, the 
States might tax the national banks out of existence. More¬ 
over, that the Government left the banks no option but to hold 
G-overnment securities as a portion of their capital, and to com¬ 
pel them to hold property which might be excessively taxed by 
the States would be fundamentally unjust. 
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The amendatory act was approv'ed June 3, 1864. The more 
important modifications effected by it were these: 

1. That no organization should be permitted witb a capital 
of less than one hundred thousand dollars; in cities containing 
over fifty thousand inhabitants capitals not to be less than two 
hundred thousand dollars. Paradoxically enough, however, it 
was enacted in the same section that in places containing 
populations of not more than six thousand, banks with capitals 
of not less than fifty thousand dollars might be authorized. 

2. Shareholders in banks existing under the authority of 
State laws (and converted into national associations), having not 
less than five millions of capital actually paid in and a surplus 
of twenty per cent, on hand (this surplus to be in addition to 
that required by the act and to be kept undiminished), were 
made liable only to the amount invested in their shares. Should 
any deficiency occur in the required additional surplus of twenty 
per cent., the association was prohibited from paying any divi¬ 
dends until the deficiency was made good, and the Controller 
of the Currency might compel it to cease business. It was un¬ 
derstood that this provision was intended to apply particularly 
to the Bank of Commerce in the city of IsTew York. Concern¬ 
ing this bank some interesting statements were made. Its capi¬ 
tal was ten millions of dollars, with a right to increase it ulti¬ 
mately to fifty millions. It was thought that with so large a 
capital this great corporation might prove a formidable enemy 
to the national associations.^ It had been in existence twenty- 
six years, and its chartered privileges were to continue until 
1889. It had over twenty-two hundred shareholders, living in 
twenty States and Territories of the United States, in Great 
Britain and the British Provinces, in Prance, in South Amer¬ 
ica, in Greece, in Asia, and in Mexico. Of these shareholders 
more than seven hundred were women. Its investments in 
United States securities amounted to fourteen millions of dol¬ 
lars. Its cash items (including $1,151,000 United States notes) 
reached the large sum of $7,934,000; and its specie (includ¬ 
ing $411,912 held for depositors) amounted to $1,534,000. Its 
loans and discounts were two and a half millions ($2,686,000) 


Remarks of Mr. Broomall, of Pennsylvania. 
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and the amount of its deposits nearly fifteen and a half millions 
($15,419,000).^ 

3. At least fifty per cent, of the capital stock was to be paid 
in before beginning business, and the remainder was to be paid 
in installments of ten per cent, upon the whole capital at periods 
not further separated than one month each. 

4. The whole bank circulation was limited to three hun¬ 
dred millions of dollars, but there was no restriction as to its 
distribution. 

5. The total hability to the association on any one account 
could not exceed at any one time ten per cent, of the capital ac¬ 
tually paid in, but the discount of lona-fide bills of exchange 
against actually-existing values and the discount of commercial 
paper actually owned by the party negotiating it were not to be 
considered as money borrowed. 

6. Associations in the cities of St. Louis, Chicago, Louis¬ 
ville, Detroit, Milwaul^ee, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburg, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Albany, 
Leavenworth, San Francisco, and "Washington, were required to 
have on hand at all times, in lawful money, of the United States, 
an amount equal to at least twenty-five per cent, of the aggre¬ 
gate amount of their notes in circulation and deposits, and asso¬ 
ciations located elsewhere than in those cities fifteen per cent, 
in lawful money. Clearing-house certificates representing coin 
or lawful money specially deposited for Clearing-House pur¬ 
poses to’ be deemed lawful money in the possession of the asso¬ 
ciation owning and holding such certificates, and three-fifths of 
the fifteen per cent, lawful money reserve required to be held by 
banks outside of the cities specifically named, might be in funds 
deposited in associations in those cities for the redemption of cir¬ 
culation. The associations in the several specified cities were 
each required to select an association in the city of New York 
at which to redeem its circulating notes at par. And every as¬ 
sociation organized elsewhere than in one of the specified cities 
was required to select an association in one of those cities at 
which it would redeem its circulating notes at par. 

Y. One-tenth of all the net profits was required to be carried 

^ This bank rendered important services to the Treasury Department during the 
rebellion; some of them of an extremely confidential character. 
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to the sui^pliis fuad of the association until such fund shoiild 
amount to a sum ecjual to twenty per cent, of the capital. The 
association itself and the individud memhers were alike prohib¬ 
ited from withdrawing or permitting to be withdrawn—^in the 
form of dividends or otherwise—portion of the capital. 
And in addition to semi-annual and C[uarterly reports, the as¬ 
sociation was re<^uned to make to the Conti oiler on the first 
Tuesday of each month a statement showing the average amount 
of loans and discounts, specie and other lawful money, deposits 
and circulation ^ and associations located elsewhere than m the 
cities named in the preceding paragraph were required to re¬ 
turn the amount due them available for the redemption of their 
circulation. Moreover, a list of the shareholders with the num¬ 
ber of shares held by each, and the shareholder’s place of resi¬ 
dence, was required to be kept in the office of the association, 
subject to the inspection of creditors and shareholders, and the 
officers authorized to assess the State taxes. 

8. In lieu of all other taxes’ the association was required 

^ By tLe section of the Internal Revenue Act of July 13,1866, national 
hanks using a capital not exceeding fifty thousand dollars were subjected to the 
payment of a special tax of one hundred dollars, and for every additional thousand 
dollars of capital an additional tax of two dollars. By the 110th section of the 
same act a tax of one twenty-fourth of one per cent, per month was laid upon the 
average amount of deposits held by the associations; one twenty-fourth per cent, a 
month upon the capital beyond the amount invested in United States bonds ; one- 
twelfth of one per cent, upon the average amount of circulation outstanding, in¬ 
cluding as circulation certified checks, and notes or other obligations intended to 
circulate as money; and one-sixth of one per cent, a month upon the average amount 
of circulation beyond ninety per cent, of the capital of the bank; and by the 120th 
section five per cent, upon all dividends either of scrip or money, and on all undis 
tributed sums made or added during the year to their surplus or contingent funds. 
To prevent evasion by neglect or omission to make dividends or addition to surplus 
or contingent funds as often as once in six months, a return of profits is required in 
January and July, upon which a duty of five per cent, is laid. Bank-checks are 
subject to a stamp-duty of two cents; promissory notes and inland bills of exchange 
five cents upon each one hundred or fraction of one hundred dollars; letters of 
credit and foreign bills, if drawn in sets of three or more,two cents upon each one 
hundred or fraction of one hundred dollars; certificates of stock, twenty-five cents 
each j certificates of profits or interest in the bank, if for not less than ten nor more 
than fifty dollars, ten cents—exceeding fifty and not over one thousand dollars, 
twenty-five cents—^for every additional one thousand or fraction of one thousand, 
twenty-five cents j certificates of deposit for sums not exceeding one hundred dollars, 
two cents—for sums exceeding one hundred dollars five cents; upon bills or mem¬ 
orandums of sales of stocks, gold, etc., for each one hundred or fractional part of 
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to pay to the United States Treasurer in January and July of 
each year a duty of one-half of one per centum each and every 
half-year from and after the 1st of January, 1864, upon the 
average amount of its notes in circulation; one-q^uarter of one 
per cent, each half-year upon the average amount of its depos¬ 
its ; and one-quarter of one per cent, upon the average of its 
capital stock beyond the amount invested in United States bonds. 
The shares of the association were to be subject to taxation by 
the State in which it was located and not elsewhere, but taxes 
imposed upon the shares were not to be greater than those as¬ 
sessed upon other moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of the State, nor exceed the rate paid by banks organ¬ 
ized under the State laws. 

9. Provision was made for the voluntary closing up of the 
business of the association; and the United States Treasm’er 
was authorized to receive from such association lawful money to 
the amount of its circulating notes outstanding,^ and to deliver 
up the securities pledged for their security, and thereupon to 
redeem the outstanding notes at the Treasury and to destroy 
them by burning.. 

10. The capitals of State banks converted into national as¬ 
sociations were not to be less than those of associations organ¬ 
ized directly under the act. 

11. The privileges of the act were to continue to each asso¬ 
ciation for a period of twenty years from the date of its organ¬ 
ization. 

An analysis of the votes upon the passage of this act shows 
in the Senate—for it thirty Republicans; against it two Repub¬ 
licans ; and of the Democrats none voted for it. In the House 
the vote stood—^for the bill seventy-eight Republicans; against 
it none, and the Democrats voted against it solidly. 

one hundred dollars, one cent; receipts for money paid in excess of twenty dollars, 
two cents. 

^ Every “ bank going into liquidation shall be required to deposit lawful money 
of the United States for its outstanding circulation within six months from the date 
of the vote to go into liquidation, whereupon the bonds pledged as security for such 
circulation shall be surrendered.” Failing to do so the “ Controller shall have 
power to sell the bonds pledged for the circulation of said bank at public auction in 
New York City,” to provide for its redemption and cancellation and the necessary 
expenses of sale. Banks in liquidation for the purpose of consolidating with other 
banks are exempted from the operation of this act. 
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In Lis second annual report (dated NovemLer 25^ 1864) the 
Controller of tLe Currency stated the numLer of associations 
organi-zed under the act up to that time to Le 584; of these 
282 were organized since Lis first report of whicL 168 were 
conversions of State into national banks. TLe whole capital 
stock paid in was $108,9645597.28; their aggregate circulation 
was $65,864,660, for the security of which bonds of the 
United States to the amount of $81,961,450 were held by the 
Treasurer of the United States. The Controller declared 
that the rapid conversion of State institutions was effected 
without derangement to the business of the country; and 
observed that though there were objections to all kinds of paper 
money (the experience of Americans having been that banli- 
notes, with few exceptions, were convertible into coin when 
coin was not wanted and were not convertible when coin was 
wanted), no form had been devised so little objectionable as that 
authorized by the national currency Act. And the Secretary 
of the Treasury (Mr. Fessenden) in his report for the same year, 
made the admission that though he was not among the first to 
approve the plan, time and observation of its effects had con¬ 
vinced him that if it was not without defects it was based upon 
sound principles. 

Up to this time there had been no discriminating legislation 
against the State bank issues. Mr. Fessenden, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and Mr. McCulloch, the Controller of the Cur¬ 
rency, in the reports just cited, now joined in urging upon Con¬ 
gress legislation of that character. It was quite apparent,” 
said Mr. Fessenden, “that the good to be hoped from the 
system could not be fully realized so long as another sys¬ 
tem, at war with the great objects to be attained, should con¬ 
tinue to exist unchecked and uncontrolled. While he would 
not recommend the adoption of unfriendly or severe meas¬ 
ures, likely to embarrass the business of the country, ... he 
was of the opinion that such discriminating legislation should 
be had as would induce the withdrawal of all other circulation 
than that issued under national authority, at the earliest prac¬ 
ticable moment.” Mr. McCulloch declared it “ indispensable to 
the financial success of the Treasury that the currency of the 
country should be under the control of the Govermnent. This 
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could not be tbe case so long as State institutions bad tbe right 
to flood the country with their issues.” He concluded, there¬ 
fore, that “ it could hardly be considered oppressive if Congress 
should prohibit the further issue of bank-notes not authorized 
by itself, and compel by taxation the withdrawal of those which 
had been already issued.” 

This important object was effected by the sixth section in the 
act approved March 3, 1865, amendatory of the Internal Kev- 
enue Act of June 30, 1864. This section provided ^^that 
every national banking association, State bank, or State banking 
association should pay a tax of ten per centum on the amount of 
the notes of any State bank or State banking association paid out 
by them after the first day of July, 1866.” ^ In the Internal 
Eevenue Act of July 13, 1866, this provision was reenacted 
(section 9) in somewhat more sweeping terms: Every national 
banking association. State bank, or State banking association, 
shall pay a tax of ten per centum on the amount of notes of 
any person. State bank, or State banking association used for 
circulation, and paid out by them after the first day of August, 
1866, and such tax shall be assessed and paid in such manner as 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Eevenue.” * 

These acts were effective in compelling the retirement of the 
State bank circulation, and the Controller, in his report for 
1865, declared that the national banking system had superseded 
all the State systems, and that the entire control of the cur¬ 
rency of the country was in the hands of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. He reported at the same time that there were in opera- 

^ By the seventh section of the act of March 3, 1863, “To provide ways and 
means for the support of the Government,” a tax of one per cent, per annum had 
been imposed upon the circulation of “ aU hanks, associations, corpori?,tions, and 
individuals” in certain stated proportions to their capital, and two percent, per 
annum upon the excess. By the act of June 30, 1864, this tax of one per cent, 
was continued, except that it was made payable monthly in installments of one- 
twelfth of one per cent. 

' The constitutionality of this tax upon the circulation of State bank notes having 
been brought into question, the Supreme Court of the United States, in Veazie Bank 
against Fenno, 8 Wallace, 633, declared that “Congress having undertaken, in the 
exercise of undisputed constitutional power, to provide a currency for the whole 
country, may constitutionally secure the benefit of it to the whole people by appro¬ 
priate legislation, and to that end may restrain by suitable enactments the circula¬ 
tion of any notes not issued under its o^vn authority; ” and that this tax is warranted 
by the Constitution. 
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tioD sixteen hundred and forty-seven national banks, with an 
aggregate capital of four hundred and eighteen millions of 
dollars, owned by two hundred thousand stockholders. Their 
total resources on the 1st day of October of that year were 
$1,525,493,960, with liabilities for circulation and deposits 
amounting to $1,024,274,386—Cleaving a surplus for capital and 
earnings of $501,221,574. The increase in national banking 
capital paid in during the year ending October 1, 1866, was 
stated at $21,515,557; the increase in amount of bonds deposited 
to secure circulation at $56,247,750, and the increase in amount 
of circulation issued at $101,824,698. While, however, the 
apparent circulation was increased by over one hundred mill¬ 
ions, the actual increase did not much exceed fifty millions; the 
circulation rethed by State banks converted into national as¬ 
sociations having been fully fifty millions of dollars. 

.... As a fitting close to this chapter, a table showing the 
condition of the national banks of the United States at the close 
of business on Friday, the 26th of December, 1873, is appended: 
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Loans and discounts. 

$852,620,661 

35 

Overdrafts. 

4,195,893 

70 

United States bonds to secure circulation 

389,384,400 

00 

United States bonds to secure deposits 

14,815,200 

00 

United States bonds on band 

8,630,850 

00 

Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages . 

24,358,125 

06 

Due from redeeming and reserve agents 

73,032,046 

87 

Due from other national banks , 

40,404,757 

97 

Due from State banks and bankers 

11,185,253 

08 

Real estate, furniture, and fixtures 

35,556,746 

48 

Current expenses. 

8,678,170 

39 

Premiums paid. 

7,987,707 

14 

Checks and other cash items 

12,321,972 

80 

Exchanges for Clearing-House . 

62,881,342 

16 

Bills of other national banks .... 

21,371,456 

00 

Bills of State banks. 

81,723 

00 

Fractional currency. 

2,287,454 

03 

Specie. 

26,907,037 

58 

Legal-tender notes. 

104,922,506 

00 

United States certificates of deposit for legal- 



tender notes . 

24,010,00 

00 

Clearing-House loan certificates 

3,797,000 

00 

Total ...... 

11,739,380,808 




CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in.$490,266,611 00 

Surplus fund. 120,967,767 91 

TJndiYided profits. 58,375,169 43 

National bank-notes outstanding . . * 341,320,256 00 

State bank-notes outstanding . . . 1,130,585 00 

Dividends unpaid . • • • . 1,269,474 74 

Individual deposits . . . . . 540,5()4,102 78 

United States deposits .... 7,680,375 26 

Deposits of the United States disbursing 

ofBicers. 4,705,593 36 

Due to national banks .... 114,996,666 54 

Due to State banks and bankers , . . 86,598,076 29 

Notes and bills rediscounted . . . 3,811,487 89 

Bills payable.. . 8,826,137 41 

Due to Clearing-House for loan certificates. 3,928,000 00 

Total.$1,729,880,303 61 
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THE MORRILL TAEIFF—TARIFF AMENDMENTS—GENERAL REVISION 

OF THE TARIFF OF 1861 -TARIFF RECEIPTS-DJ-TERNAL 

RBVENTJE BTFREAII CREATED — THE DIRECT TAX—INCOME 
FROM INTERNAL REVENUE—COMMERCE BETWEEN LOYAL AND 

INSURGENT STATES-EMBARRASSMENT OF THE SUBJECT-^MR. 

chase’s views—^PROCLAMATION OF BLOCKADE, AND SUSPEN¬ 
SION OF INTERNAL COMMERCE BY THE PRESIDENT—^ACTS OF 
CONGRESS ON THE SUBJECT—^POLICY OF MR. CHASE—TRADE 
SHALL FOLLOW THE FLAg”—^ADVANCE IN THE PRICE OF 
COTTON, AND ABUSES OCCASIONED BY EAGER DESIRE FOE 
TRAFFIC—^NECESSITY OF THE INTERNAL COMMERCE—REGULA¬ 
TIONS FOR ITS GOVERNMENT-ORIGIN OF FREEDMEn’s BU¬ 
REAU-—MAGNITUDE OF THE INTERNAL COMMERCE SYSTEM- 

CORRUPTION AMONG THE OFFICERS—A PAINFUL INSTANCE OF 
THIS. 

T he Morrill tarifi,” as it is Mstorically called, became a 
law by receiving tbe signature of President Pnclianan on 
the 2d of March, 1861, and was to go into operation on the Ist 
day of April following. The tariff act in force at the date of 
Mr. Lincoln’s first inangaration was that of March 3, 1857. 
The Morrill tariff was amended in important particulars, as we 
have seen in a former chapter, by the act of August 5, 1861, 
under which heavy duties were laid on teas, coffees, sugars and 
molasses, substantially as recommended by Mr. Chase; and this 
act, in its turn, was materially modified by that of the 24th of 
December, 1861, by which the duties on the specific articles 
named were further increased, as were also those upon some 
other articles. This latter act was also framed chiefly in accord- 
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ance with recommendations made by Mr. Chase. There was no 
general revision of the tariff, however, until June, 1862, when 
a considerable increase in the rates was laid upon the whole 
range of imported commodities, and an additional tonnage tax 
was levied upon both American and foreign vessels. An act 
modifying some of the provisions of this last-mentioned act, was 
approved by the President March 3, 1863. And by a joint 
resolution of the 29th of April,^ 1864, the duties on all foreign 
goods—^printing-paper for books and newspapers excepted— 
were increased fifty per cent, for sixty days; a measure fortu¬ 
nate for some importers and merchants, and quite as unfortunate 
for others. .But the anxious solicitude of Congress that the 
educational improvement of the American people should not 
be impeded by this sort of snap ” legislation, is witnessed in 
the exemption of printing-paper from the operation of the 
resolution. 

These were the several tariff measures acted upon by Con¬ 
gress during Mr. Chase’s services in the Treasury. On the 30th 
of June, 1864, however, the President approved an act for a 
further augmentation of the rates of duties; the primary object 
of this act being, as explained by Mr. Morrill, “to increase the 
revenue upon importations from abroad, and at the same time 
to shelter and nurse our domestic products, from which we 


^ This joint resolution came near being attended by some awkward circum¬ 
stances. It took effect on the 29th of April, 1864, and, as its operation was limited to 
sixty days, it would cease to be effective of course on the 28th of June subsequent. 
It was supposed at the time of its passage that a tariff bill then in course of prepa¬ 
ration in the Committee of Ways and Means would, within the specified sixty days, 
become a law. But it happened otherwise ; the act of June 30,1864, was to become 
operative July 1st; meantime, on the 29th and 30th of June, the import duties would 
be fifty per cent, less than on the 28th, and an average of about fifty per cent, less 
than they would be on the 1st of July. This curious condition of the tariff act was 
overlooked until near the close of the sitting of Congress, on the 2Sth of June, 
when the Secretary became aware of it. Accompanied by Assistant-Secretary Field, 
Mr. Chase went at once to the Capitol, and by interrupting the regular course of the 
proceedings, procured such action by Congress upon the joint resolution as extended 
its operation over to the 1st of July. Near midnight Mr. Lincoln approved the ex¬ 
tension by attaching his signature to the renewed resolution, the operation of which 
was confined to two days!—a rather remarkable incident in our national legisla¬ 
tion—and a few minutes later Mr. Field delivered the completed resolution into 
the hands of Mr. Seward, at his residence, thus placing it in the custody of the State 
Department and completing all the necessary legal preliminaries. 
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draw the largest part of our reyeune, so that the aggregate 
amount shall not be diminished through the suhstitntioiL of 
foreign articles for those which we have been accustomed, to 
make at home.’^ 

The prospect of a civil war near at hand had occasionetd a 
large falling off in the income from customs, even before IMr. 
Liacoln’s inauguration. The actual presence of war operauted 
sthl more calamitously upon the revenues from tbis souuee. 
The receipts for the first quarter of the fiscal year 1861—^it 
ended on the 30th of September, 1860—were somewliat niore 
than sixteen millions of dollars ($16,119,831); during tie second 
quarter, ending December 30, 1860—^the presidential election 
intervening meantime—^they were reduced to $8,1Y4,167 ; thiere 
was a slight increase during the third quarter, ending llaxcli 31^ 
1861, when they were $9,772,574; and reached their lowest 
point during the fourth quarter, which ended June 30,1S61, 
when they were only $5,515,552; making a total of $39,582,124 
for the whole year. Mr. Chase, in his report for DeeemTDer, 
1861, basing his conclusions for the fiscal year 1862 upon the 
receipts of the first quarter ending September, 1861 (vtrich. 
were $7,198,602), estimated that the whole receipts up to the 
30th of June, 1862, would not exceed $32,198,602. The acdual 
receipts, however — in consequence of the renewed impetas 
given to commerce and production hy the extensive demand 
for commodities created by the war—^were $49,056,397. Tor 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1863, they were $69,059,S99, 
and for that ending on the 30th of June, 1864, they were 
$102,316,152; a very great and important increase in the <3us- 
toms revenues. 

Additional methods of permanent revenue were ueeesseiry ; 
and accordingly the Internal Eevenne Bureau was created, by 
an act of Congress, approved by the President July 1,1S62. 
The germ of this bureau will be found in the act of August 5, 
1861, to provide increased revenue from imports to pay ioter- 
est on the public debt, and for other purposes.’’ It was in this 
act that provision was made for the levy of a direct of 
twenty millions, and the appointment of Pederal officers for 
its assessment and collection. By the fifty-sixth section 
the President, upon the nomination of the Secretary of the 
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Treasury, was autliorized to appoint an officer to be called tbe 
Commissioner of Taxes,” wbo was to be charged, under the 
direction of the Secretary, with the general superintendence 
of the officers and method of collecting the direct taxes. He 
was to have a salary of $3,000 a year, and the Secretary was 
directed to assign to the Commissioner the necessary clerks, 
whose aggregate salaries were not to exceed $6,000 a year. It 
does not appear, however, that a Commissioner of Taxes was 
ever appointed. 

Tor the collection of the direct taxes in. the insurrectionary 
districts, a special system was devised, under which a board of 
three tax commissioners was appointed in each one of the States 
in which rebellion was declared to exist by proclamation of the 
President. These commissioners were to enter upon their duties 
in the several States to which they were sent, whenever the 
commanding general of the forces of the United States, entering 
into any insurrectionary State or district, should, in any parish, 
county or district of the same, have established the national 
military authority. The commissioners were accordingly ap¬ 
pointed in some districts; but most of them spent their time 
quarreling with each other, and in sending private letters to 
the Secretary extolling their own industry and usefulness, and 
complaining at the same time of the sloth and incapacity of 
their associates. The system was not a successful one. 

The act establishing an Internal Pevenue’ Bureau in the 
Treasury Department, authorized the President to appoint, not 
a Commissioner of Taxes, but a Commissioner of Internal 
Pevenue, whose nomination was to be confirmed by the Senate. 
His salary was fixed at $4,000 a year, and his duties were to be 
performed under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He was to be furnished of course with clerks, in number large 
enough to transact the business of his office. For the purpose 
of “ assessing, levying and collecting the duties or taxes pre¬ 
scribed by the act,” the President was authorized to divide the 
States and Territories into convenient collection districts, and to 
nominate to the Senate an assessor and collector for each dis¬ 
trict. The duties of these officers are sufficiently indicated by 
their titles. 

It was supposed that the taxes laid by the act would yield a 
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yearly revenue of about one biindred millions of dollars. They 
were laid chiefly upon spirits; ale, beer and porter; on licenses 
for carrying on certain trades and businesses; on manufactures, 
and on manufactured articles and products; on auction-sales; 
on carriages, yachts, billiard-tables, and plate; on slaughtered 
cattle; on railroads, steamboats, and ferry-boats; on railroad 
bonds; on bants, trust-companies, savings institutions, and in¬ 
surance companies; on salaries and pay of officers and persons 
in the service of the United States, and passports; on advertise¬ 
ments ; on incomes; on legacies and distributive shares of per¬ 
sonal property. It provided also for a comprehensive system 
of stamp duties. 

The Bureau was promptly organized by the appointment of 
a commissioner, who entered upon the duties of his office July 
17,1862, and the appointment of the authorized subordinates. ‘ 
The receipts of the office, for the fiscal year ending June 30,1863, 
were $37,640,787.95 ; and in his report for that year, submitted 
November 30, 1863, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue— 
in a burst of patriotic enthusiasm—^informed the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the tax laws had not only been endured, but on 
the whole, had been welcomed ^ by the people! ” The receipts 
for the second fiscal year of the existence of the Bureau, ending 
on the 30th of June, 1864, were $109,741,134.10. The income 
of the Gpvernment from both customs and internal revenues 
in the two years ending June 30, 1864, was $318,766,474.04, 
or only about eight millions more than the receipts from inter¬ 
nal revenue alone in the year 1866, when they reached a total 
of $310,906,984.17. 

The original internal revenue act was amended or modified 
by the subsequent acts of March 3, 1863, May 7 and June 
30,1864. By the act of May 7th, the duty on distilled spirits 
was fixed at sixty cents per gallon, in lieu of the former tax but 
in addition to license duties; and by that of June 30th, the duty 
on distilled spirits was increased to $1.50 per gallon after the 
passage of the act, and to two dollars per gallon after the 1st 
day of February, 1865. The duty on ale and beer was at the 
same time fixed at one dollar per gallon. These largely en- 

ilt is rather more likely that, in the spirit of Burns’s song, they prayed, “May 
the de’il dance away wi’ the exciseman! ” 
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Lanced taxes were of doubtful poKcy, for, wMle they increasea 
the revenuej they led to enormous frauds and an appalling ag¬ 
gregate of perjury and corruption. 

In connection with the general subject of revenue, Mr. Chase 
thought it his duty, in his report made at the extraordinary ses¬ 
sion of Congress, in July, 1861, to invite the attention of that 
body to the condition of our foreign commerce, and especially 
to commerce between the States as aJffected by the rebellion. 
At the ports of several of the States, he said, the collection of 
duties on foreign goods had been obstructed and prevented dur¬ 
ing several months. This condition of alSfairs, and the admis¬ 
sion of imported merchandise into those ports without payment 
of duties to the United States, had given opportunity for many 
frauds upon the revenue, and necessarily had occasioned serious 
harmful disturbance to the regular commerce of the country. 
It was the province of Congress to apply the proper remedies; 
and he suggested that these remedies might be found in closing 
the ports where the collection of duties was disturbed, or by 
providing for their collection on shipboard, or elsewhere beyond 
the reach of obstruction. Every independent nation, he ob¬ 
served, had a right to determine what ports within its territorial 
limits should be, and what ports should not be, open to foreign 
commerce; and nothing could be clearer, where one or more 
ports might be temporarily in possession of insurgents against 
the Government, than that suitable regulations might be pre¬ 
scribed by the proper authorities to guard the revenue against 
diminution by adequate provision for its collection elsewhere 
than within the port, or for depriving the port itself of its char¬ 
acter as a port of entry or delivery until the insurrection was 
suppressed. 

Great damage and inconvenience to the commerce between 
the States had arisen from the same general cause. To mitigate 
those evils and to prevent, as far as possible, the perversion of 
commerce between the States into an agency for the supply of 
the insurgents with means for maintaining and extending the 
insurrection, the Secretary said he had issued two circular orders 
to collectors, copies of which he submitted. 

In framing those orders, he said he was necessarily much 
embarrassed by the absence of any laws regulating commerce 
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among tlie States, and by the necessity of conforming them to 
conditions of hostility created by the insurrection. These con¬ 
ditions, under some circumstances, would make all commerce 
illegal; while, under other circumstances, they would only make 
unlawful commerce carried on directly with insurgents. In or¬ 
der to remove embarrassment, legislation was req[uired:; and Mr. 
Chase recommended a suitable enactment giving to the Presi¬ 
dent power to determine, by proclamation or other notification, 
within what limits an insurrection had obtained, for the time, 
controlling ascendency, and should therefore be regarded as at¬ 
tended by the effects of civil war in the total suspension of com¬ 
merce, and to establish by license such exceptions as he might 
deem expedient and practicable. Such an enactment should 
also provide penalties and forfeitures for attempts to carry on 
unlicensed commerce with insurgents or places declared to be in 
insuiTection. 

This question of commercial intercourse between citizens of 
the Pederal and insui’gent States, immediately upon the break¬ 
ing out of hostilities, became one of extreme embarrassment 
to the Government, and, in the language of Mr. Chase, of 
“ much and painful consideration.” It was of special and great 
importance along the Ohio and Mississippi Pi vers, and in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri. Abundant supplies from the 
ISTorth found their way into the insurgent lines, and it speedily 
became apparent that the whole commerce in those districts 
would be carried on in the interest of rebellion. Whether ut¬ 
terly to prohibit trade, or allow it under restrictions, was anx¬ 
iously debated. The character of the population greatly com¬ 
plicated the subject. Many were rebels, but many also were 
loyal, and to give protection and encouragement to those who 
adhered to the TJnion, was rightly thought to be a matter alike 
of political duty and of sound policy. At the same time, it was 
the sincere desire of the Administration to treat the insurgents 
with all possible forbearance; nor was the question free from 
aspects of constitutional obligation. Chief-Justice Taney after¬ 
ward decided, in an opinion of great ability, that commerce 
between the States could not constitutionally be prohibited nor 
restricted by acts of Congress ; and the abstract correctness of his 
•judgment was not questioned. ^^I have little doubt,” wrote 
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Mr. Chase to William P. Mellen, on the 29th of May, 1861, 
^^that the exchange of provisions and supplies, except muni¬ 
tions of war and other articles nsually prohibited, wonld be more 
nsefnl than injurious. The difficulty, however, is this: The 
States controlled by insurrectionists—especially by insurrection¬ 
ists exercising the powers of government — can hardly be re¬ 
garded otherwise than as hostile communities, with which the 
United States are, for the time being, at actual war. The rules 
applicable to the relations of war must of necessity be applied. 
If war existed between this country and England, no trade what¬ 
ever would be permitted. American property shipped to Eng¬ 
land, and English property shipped to America, would be liable 
to seizure. Constant experience teaches us that property shipped 
to the insurgent States is liable to seizure ^ and is constantly 
seized; and if the property of the citizens of those States, shipped 
into the United States, is not seized, it is simply because the 
Federal Government desires to treat them, so far as practicable, 
not as enemies but as citizens. I see no way in which safe in¬ 
tercourse can be established between citizens of the loyal States 
and those under insurgent control. The question is not one of 
revenue nor one of rights in a state of peace; but a question of 
supplies to enemies, and unhappily must be controlled by con¬ 
siderations belonging to a state of war. The best thing to be 
done, as it seems to me, is to establish the power of the Govern¬ 
ment, in cooperation with the people of Kentucky and Western 
Virginia, within those limits, and let commerce follow the flag. 
This policy opens Missouri, Kentucky, and Western Virginia to 
the trade, and will extend southward as rapidly and as far as the 
authority of the Federal Government is restored.” 

Already, on the 19th of April, 1861, the President had 
issued a proclamation declaring the ports of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas, 
under blockade, and on the 27th of the same month, by another 
proclamation, had laid a blockade upon the ports of Korth Caro¬ 
lina and Virginia also. It was in pursuance of the requirements 
of the blockade thus est^lished that the Secretary issued the 
circular orders to collectors of customs referred to above. The 
first of these orders, dated the 2d of May, 1861, instructed the 

1 This was done by Confederate officers or agents. 
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seizure for confiscation of all arms, mnmtions of war, provisions, 
and otter supplies to persons and parties in those States or dis¬ 
tricts in rebellion against the United States. But this order re¬ 
lated only to shipments over internal water-courses and by sea. 
The second order, under date of June 12,1861, was in its effects 
a modification of the first; the intention of the department be¬ 
ing, as was stated, “ to leave the owners of all property perfectly 
free to control it in such manner as they see fit, without inter¬ 
ference or detention by the officers of the Federal Government, 
exc^t for the purpose of preventing any use or disposal of such 
property for the aid and comfort of insurgents, or in commerce 
with States or places controlled by insurgents.’’ 

In accordance with the recommendations of his report. Con¬ 
gress made provision for the regulation of commercial inter¬ 
course between the loyal and insurgent States, upon land as well 
as by water, by promptly passing—on the 13th of July, 1861— 
a bill prepared and submitted by the Secretary. The fifth sec¬ 
tion of this act empowered the President, under the certain cir- 
.cumstances of insurrection specified in it, to issue his proclama¬ 
tion declaring the existence of such insurrection, and to desig¬ 
nate the State or States in which it existed, “ and thereupon, all 
commercial intercourse by and between the same and the citi¬ 
zens thereof, and the citizens of the rest of the United States, 
shall cease and be unlawful so long as such condition of hostility 
shall continue; and all goods and chattels, wares and merchan¬ 
dise, coming from said State or section into the other parts of 
the United States, and all proceeding to such State or section 
by land or water shall, together with the vessel or vehicle con¬ 
veying the same, or conveying persons to or from such State or 
section, be forfeited to the United States.” But the President 
was at the same time authorized to license and permit commer¬ 
cial intercourse with any part of said State or section, the in¬ 
habitants of which were declared to be in a state of insurrec¬ 
tion, in such articles and for such time and by such persons, as 
he, in his discretion, might think most conducive to the public 
interest; and the intercourse so licensed by the President was to 
be conducted and carried on only in pursuance of rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary was authorized to appoint such officers, at places 
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where there were no officers of the customs, as might he needed 
to carry into effect the licenses and rules and regulations made 
in pursuance of the law. 

But it was not thought advisable at once to establish any 
general rules and regulations for the restricted trade authorized 
by the act. In a few instances licenses were granted to convey 
particular articles into insurrectionary States, and to carry on a 
limited trade with parts of Eastern Virginia inhabited by loyal 
people; otherwise, so far as it was possible to do, the prohibi¬ 
tion of the act was enforced to its full extent. But to avoid 
the suffering and practical inconveniences which attended upon 
a total suspension of commerce, the Secretary, with the appro¬ 
bation of the President, established regulations in accordance 
with which cotton, rice, and other articles of property collected 
in insurgent districts occupied by Union troops, were forwarded 
to ISTew York and were there sold. The sales were made for ac¬ 
count of the Government, and the proceeds paid into the national 
Treasury. The general rule in the judgment of the Secretary 
was, however, that trade should follow the flag,” and whenever 
the authority of the Union was fully restored in districts suffi¬ 
ciently extensive for the reestablishment of loyal government, 
so as to afford adequate guarantee against abuses in furnishing 
aid and comfort to rebellion, that the ports should be opened 
and all commerce be freely allowed. 

In 1862 (act of May 20th), the powers of the Treasury De¬ 
partment, in respect of this internal trade, were stiU further en¬ 
larged, and the Secretary was empowered to prohibit and pre¬ 
vent the transportation in any vessel, or upon any railroad, turn¬ 
pike, or other road or means of transportation within the United 
States, of any goods, wares, or merchandise of whatever charac¬ 
ter, and whatever their ostensible destination, in all cases where 
there should be satisfactory reasons for believing that such arti¬ 
cles were intended for any place in the possession or under the 
control of insurgents, or where there was imminent danger that 
such articles would fall into the possession or control of insur¬ 
gents ; and in cases where he thought it expedient to do so, 
he might require reasonable security that such articles should 
not be transported to any place under insurrectionary control, 
nor in any way used to give aid and comfort to insurgents; and 
21 
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Yiolation of the act was to work forfeiture of the articles trans¬ 
ported. 

Again, hy the act of March 12, 1863, the powers and du¬ 
ties of the Secretary were still further augmented, but now with 
special reference to property captured and abandoned in the in¬ 
surgent States. The Secretary was authorized to appoint a 
special agent or agents to receive and collect all. abandoned 
property in any State or Territory, or any portion of any State 
or Territory designated as in insurrection against the lawful Gov¬ 
ernment of the United States ; ” and all property coming into 
any of the United States not declared to be in insurrection from 
within any of the States declared to be in insurrection, through 
or by any other person other than an agent of the Treasury 
duly appointed, or under a lawful clearance, was to be confis¬ 
cated. And it was made the duty of every officer and private 
of the army, and officer and sailor of the navy, and every mar 
rine, who might take or receive any cotton, rice, sugar, or tobac¬ 
co, from persons in the insurgent districts, to turn it over to the 
authorized agent of the Treasury; and suitable penalties were 
provided in cases of failure to fulfill the law. 

Meantime, the rapid and extraordinary advance in the prices 
of cotton and tobacco especially, and of other Southern products, 
and the certainty of large gaius made in the traffic in those arti¬ 
cles, excited an eager cupidity, and a multitude of daring specu¬ 
lators engaged in the trade. Cotton (middling) sold in Decem¬ 
ber, 1860, at ten cents a pound; in December, 1861, it had ad¬ 
vanced to 28 cents; December, 1862, it sold at 68 cents ; in De¬ 
cember, 1863, it had risen to 84 cents; and in 1865 it had reached 
the extraordinary figure of 120 cents per pound ! It is not an 
astonishing circumstance, therefore, that the prospect of sudden 
fortune made in cotton, attracted into that traffic thousands of 
bold and adventurous men. They infested the armies and cor¬ 
rupted the army officers. They penetrated through our own mili¬ 
tary lines into the enemy’s country, and communicated informa¬ 
tion and furnished rebels with supplies. General Canby, writing 
from Hew Orleans in 1864, declared that there were ten thou¬ 
sand men within our lines who were stimulated into active opposi-, 
tion to the successful prosecution of the war, by the cotton-traffic. 
These men, he said, had a prospective hope of interest in every 
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tale in the rebel country; and as they knew that Federal mili¬ 
tary expeditions were followed by the capture or destruction of 
cotton, they songbt to prevent them by giving to the insurgents 
information of every contemplated movement. He bad not 
sent out a single expedition without finding agents of this kind 
in communication with the enemy, nor one in which he had not 
been foiled, to some extent, by their acts. The rebel armies 
both east and west of the Mississippi, during the preceding 
twelve months, had been largely supported by this unlawful 
traffic. He said that if it was carried on in the manner and to 
the extent claimed by those who controlled it, the inevitable 
result, in his judgment, must be to give strength and efficiency 
to the rebel army equivalent to an addition of fifty thousand 
men. He had captured a number of these agents, and had 
them in custody awaiting trial; but their punishment would be 
no compensation for the evil they had occasioned, and would 
not secure the country from future disasters from the same 
cause. General Grant, in a letter written to Mr. Chase on the 
21st of July, 1863, from his headquarters at Yicksburg, said: 
^‘My experience in West Tennessee is that any trade whatever 
with the rebellious States is weakening us to at least 33 per 
cent, of our force. No matter what the restrictions thrown 
around trade, if any whatever is allowed, it will be made the 
means of supplying to the enemy what they want. Hestrictions, 
if lived up to, make trade unprofitable, and hence none but dis¬ 
honest men go into it. I venture to say that no honest man has 
made money in West Tennessee in the last year, while many 
fortunes have been made there during that time.” The same 
complaints were made by other general officers of the army in 
the South and West and even on the Atlantic coast. It is proba¬ 
bly no exaggerated estimate that from the beginning to the end 
of the war the surreptitious traffic thus carried on reached, at 
the least, an aggregate of two hundred millions of dollars. Of 
course the Treasury policy and administration were severely as¬ 
sailed as the cause of it. But whether, in the absence of any 
restrictions imposed by the civil authority and in the presence 
of an absolute freedom of commerce in those districts in the in¬ 
surgent States reoccupied by the Federal troops, the abuses com¬ 
plained of would have been less, may well be doubted. On the 
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other hand, it was clearly the duty as well as the policy of the 
Government to revive trade as rapidly as the authority of the 
Union was reestablished. Large populations dwelt in the recov¬ 
ered districts, and almost every means of subsistence was taken 
from them by the ravages of contending armies. To leave them 
without any appliances for procuring the necessaries of life was 
impossible; to allow unrestricted traffic was to invite those very 
abuses which the army authorities seemed unable to prevent, 
even with the aid of the civil police power, and was equally im¬ 
possible. For a period the whole subject was ahnost exclusively 
xmder the military control, and with no better results than when 
it afterward was devolved exclusively upon Treasury agents. 
The jurisdiction of the Secretary at no time extended into or 
beyond the lines of the army. The whole difficulty seemed to 
have been, after all, a want of that severe and rigorous discipline 
within our military lines which alone makes an army entirely 
effective. General Butler hung Mumford for tearing down the 
Federal flag at New Orleans; at the worst a venial offence, com¬ 
mitted in a fever of Southern patriotism; but no trafficker in cot¬ 
ton—^whose motives were purely sordid, who betrayed his coun¬ 
try for mere gain—seems to have met a similar and equally de¬ 
served punishment. 

In pursuance of the act of 13th of July, 1861, the President 
issued a proclamation, in which the inhabitants of the States of 
Georgia, South Carolina, Yirginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida 
(with certain small exceptions), were in a state of insurrection 
against the United States, and that all commercial intercourse 
between those States and their inhabitants, with the exceptions 
named, and the citizens of other States and other parts of States, 
was unlawful, and would continue unlawful until the insurrec¬ 
tion should cease or was suppressed; and that all goods and 
chattels, wares and merchandise, coming from those States (with 
the exceptions named) into other parts of the United States, 
without the special license and permission of the President, 
through the Secretary of the Treasury, would be forfeited to 
the United States. 

It was not, however, until the 4th of March, 1862, that the 
Secretary promulgated general regulations on the subject of 
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internal commerce. The regulations then made were few and 
brief, but were believed to be adequate to existiag exigencies. 
During the summer of 1862, however, the requirements rapidly- 
enlarged, and on the 28th of August of that year, further and 
more definite and important regulations were issued, and the 
nurab»er of officers for their enforcement was considerably in¬ 
creased. No goods or merchandise, whatever might be its os¬ 
tensible destination, was to be transported to any place then 
under insurgent control, nor to any place on the south side of 
the Potomac River; nor to any place on the north side of the 
Potomac and south of the Washington and Aonapohs Railroad; 
nor to any place on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake; nor to 
any place on the south side of the Ohio River, below Wheeling, 
except Louis-ville; nor to any place on the west side of the Mis¬ 
sissippi River, below the mouth of the Des Moines, except St. 
Louis, without the permit of a duly authorized officer of the 
Treasury Department. All transportation of coin or bullion to 
any State or section declared to be in insurrection was absolutely 
prohibited, except for military purposes and under military or¬ 
ders, or under the special license of the Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury. Anri no payment of gold or silver would be allowed to be 
made for cotton or merchandise within any ins-urgent State or 
section. And all cotton or merchandise purchased or paid for 
therein, directly or indirectly, in gold or silver, was declared 
forfeited to the United States. No clearance or permit whatso¬ 
ever was to be granted for any shipment to any port, place, or 
section affected by the blockade, except for mihtary purposes, 
and upon the certificate and request of either the War or Navy 
Department. All applications for permits to transport or trade 
in goods were to be in writing, stating the character of the mer¬ 
chandise, with the name of the consignee, and the route of 
transportation, and the number and description of the packages 
and the marks upon them. The applicant was to make oath to 
his statement, and also that it should not by any authority, or 
act or connivance of his, be so transported or used in anyway as 
to give aid, comfort, information, or encouragement to insm- 
gents. The Secretary of War and of the Navy issued orders m- 
structing military and naval officers to render all necessary as¬ 
sistance to enforce these regulations. 
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Furtlier regulations were from time to time promulgated, all 
haying in yiew the same general object—^that of regulating 
trade in districts and States recoyered from the insurrectionists, 
and of preyenting intercourse and traffic in supplies, with them. 
The most important and comprehensiye of these were issued on 
the 11th of September, 1863. They were the result of long and 
most careful consideration and consultations between the Presi¬ 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Secretaries of the War and Nayy Depart¬ 
ments, and also between the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
ablest and most experienced of the agents long before appointed 
by him to superintend the internal commerce. They were not 
adopted without many misgiyings: but the appetite for trade 
was eager and exacting, and the impatience of all restraint, how- 
eyer salutary or necessary, was yery great. The judgments of 
the best informed, including the President, concurred in the 
conyiction that it was necessary to grant licenses, under restric¬ 
tions as rigid, howeyer, as were possible to be imposed. The 
policy of the Treasury Department was explained in a letter 
of Mr. Chase to Palph S. Hart, January 5, 1864: keep 

steadily in yiew these general principles — 1. Absolute free¬ 
dom of trade where there is no danger that supplies will be fur¬ 
nished to the rebels. 2. Eestricted trade where there is such 
danger, either in portions of the loyal States bordering upon 
rebel States or in rebel States occupied by our military forces. 
3. 'No intercourse at all between those in rebel lines and those 
within national lines. In caiuying out the second principle 
here indicated, my intention is that the restrictions shall be 
stringent enough to preyent supplies to insurgents beyond our 
lines, and yet not so stringent as to preyent supplies to the 
population within our lines.” 

Under these last regulations the country was diyided into 
fiye special agencies, and a supervising special agent was ap¬ 
pointed over each, and under these were appointed assistant 
special agents,” “ local special agents,” and “ agency aids.” The 
first of these agencies was comprised in that portion of the Uni¬ 
ted States west of the Alleghany Mountains, known as the Val¬ 
ley of the Mississippi, and extending southward so as to include 
so much of the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
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Louisiana, as might be occupied by the national forces operat¬ 
ing from the north. The second comprised the State of Yir- 
ginia and so much of the State of West Yirginia as lay east of 
the Alleghany fountains; and alse to the north and east of the 
boundaries so described, from which trade was carried on with 
the States or parts of States declared to be in insurrection. The 
third agency comprised the State of North Oarohna; the fourth 
the States of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; and the fifth 
the State of Texas, and so much of the States of Louisiana, Ar¬ 
kansas, Alabama, and liCssissippi, as there was or might be with¬ 
in the lines of the national forces operating from the south. 
The regulations laid down for the goyemment of trade under 
the superyision of these several agencies were most minute and 
comprehensive, and were thought to cover all the contingencies 
likely to arise. They provided also for the collection, custody 
and sale of abandoned and captured property, which was thus 
described: ‘^Abandoned property is of two kinds: first, that 
which has been or may be deserted by the owners ; and, second, 
that which has been or may be voluntarily abandoned by the 
owners to the civil or military authorities of the United States. 
Captured property is that which has been or may be seized or 
taken from hostile possession by the national, military, or naval 
forces.’’ Provision was made, as well by the law as by the reg¬ 
ulations of the Treasury, for the recovery by the owners of 
abandoned property, under certain restrictions touching loyalty, 
of the proceeds of its sale, deducting the costs and charges; but 
the authority to collect extended only to personal property—al¬ 
though, by aii order of the Secretary of War, the care of aban¬ 
doned plantations was in the summer of 1863 devolved upon 
the supervising agents of the Treasury—^and included furniture, 
family pictures, equij)age, clothing, and household effects and 
utensils, and articles even of a perishable nature. A part of the 
property ” which came under the supervision of the Treasury 
agents were slaves found upon abandoned plantations in South 
Carolina. Some of these were put to work upon lands in the 
neighborhood of Beaufort; a school was established for their in¬ 
struction ; most of this being done under the immediate direction 
of personal friends of Mr. Chase. The Secretary took a warm 
personal interest in this little colony of blacks; and it was this 
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small beginning which resulted afterward in the creation of the 
Freedmen’s Eureau ; an establishment which grew to vast pro¬ 
portions—^for a while beneficent in its operations, but at last de¬ 
generating into an abuse. 

To these various regulations others were added from time to 
time, until the whole of them formed a code of laws adapted to 
the inter-State commerce in a period of war. With the sup¬ 
pression of the rebellion and the seizure of large q^uantities of 
cotton by the Federal oflacers, civil and military, belonging to 
private persons engaged in rebellion, as well as to the Confeder¬ 
ate Government, modifications of the old regulations and some 
entirely new ones were made to meet the altered circumstances 
of the country. 

This brief and imperfect sketch of the internal commercial 
intercourse system of the Treasury Department during the war 
will give to many readers new views of the magnitude of the 
operations conducted under the administration of Mr. Chase. 
The number of officers employed in the supervision of the in¬ 
ternal commerce amounted to several hundreds, spread all over 
the insurgent States; and the “ revenue marine,’’ a branch of 
the Treasury service, of no very great extent before the war, 
was considerably enlarged to assist in enforcing the regulations. 
The revenue-cutters, old and new, operated with especial and 
admitted efficiency along the Potomac Piver and upon the At¬ 
lantic coast. The income of the Government derived from fees 
collected by the agents in the transaction of the business of their 
several offices sufficed, according to a statement made by Secre¬ 
tary Fessenden in 1864, to pay the expenses of the establish¬ 
ment. 

Some of the agents became corrupt, despite every effort to 
prevent corruption Ko sure calculation could be made upon 
the integrity of any man. Established uprightness of character 
never lost its value, of course, but it was no certain guarantee 
against corrupt practices in the presence of powerful tempta¬ 
tions. Some men went into the service of the Treasury, in this 
special employment, whose past lives had been irreproachable; 
but they fell. Some, of not so good fame when they entered 
it, came out untarnished, having borne themselves purely in 
their offices. • In a word, the times were out of joint. 
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Early in 1864 Mr. Chase appointed a gentleman whom he 
had long personally known to an agency on the Mississippi 
Kiver. This gentleman was thoroughly well known in his 
community as a lawyer of excellent capacity, of strict probity, 
who had served in a judicial office of high grade as an upright 
judge. IsTone doubted the fitness of the appointment, and none 
feared for his future. In the course of a few months it was 
found, however,' that he had been honest because he had not 
been tempted; he was discovered to be a bribe-taker, who had 
received money almost immediately upon his entrance upon the 
duties of his place. Within the short period of but sixty or 
ninety days thereafter he had corruptly and illegally received 
pay to the amount of about seventeen thousand dollars. I 
learn, with great pain and regret,” says Secretary Chase, in a 
letter written on the 24th of May, 1864, suspending this officer 
while the charges against him were being investigated, from 
the letters of Assistant Special Agent Heaton, who was directed 
by me to inquire into the truth of reports relating to the course 
of yourself and other agents of the Department on the Missis¬ 
sippi Eiver, between Memphis and Hatchez, and including those 
places, that you have been wrongfully connected with cotton 
transactions in your district, by the receipt of money for the 
performance of official duties and otherwise. 'You were selected 
for your position because of my personal confidence in your 
integrity and ability, and were made fully aware that, under no 
circumstances, would any officer of the department be allowed 
to derive the least emolument from any transaction over which 
he had any official control or influence. The pain I suffer from 
the delinquency of any officer appointed by me is augmented in 
your case by the disappointment of my personal confidence. I 
shall be glad, indeed, if the allegations affecting you, which now 
seem sufficiently sustained, can be disproved. In the mean time, 
I perform a simple public duty in suspending you from office 

and pay until further notice.” I have been informed that-, 

shocked and overwhelmed by his disgraceful dismissal, died of; 
shame and grief within three months afterward. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OE MR. CHASE IH RESPECT OF ECONOMY AND 
TAXATION — INCOME FROM TAXES DURING- MR. BUCHANAn’s 

ADMINISTRATION — INTERNAL REVENUE AND TARIFF ACTS- 

INCOME FROM THOSE SOURCES—EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF 
ME. CHASE TO MR. FESSENDEN. 

I IST Ms public reports^ in official communications to tlie Finaiice 
Committees of botb. House and Senate, in private letters, 
and in personal intercourse with members, Mr. Chase constantly 
and earnestly urged upon Congress two paramount duties— 
economy and taxation. But the immediate imposition of enor¬ 
mous and indiscriminate burdens upon a people whose internal 
trade and foreign commerce were alike paralyzed by the pres¬ 
ence among them of civil war, did not commend itself to him as 
a wise and just policy. The destruction of property throughout 
the free States, consequent upon the election of Mr. Lincoln 
and the breaking out of hostilities, had been immense.' Thou- 

^ Many persons of large wealtli, in apprehension of war, had, even before the 
breaking out of hostilities, transferred their property to foreign countries. The 
object is obvious enough: it was to escape not only the pressure of the war taxes, 
but also to preserve their opulence, should the result of the war prove unfavorable 
to the national cause. The taxable property transferred to Europe aggregated mill¬ 
ions. One of the patriots who thus moved his estate out of harm’s way, afterward 
addressed Mr. Chase a long letter, advising him to a terrific scheme of taxation, 
and, generally, how to manage the finances! This letter was lately printed in a New 
York evening newspaper, by way of criticism upon Mr. Chase’s methods of adminis¬ 
tration. The grim loyalty of Artemns Ward vented itself in a proposition to send 
all his wife’s relations to the war; and there were plenty of people whose loyalty— 
of a like kind—engaged itself in schemes for taxing the property of their neighbors. 
If aU those who talked and wrote about taxation had been as prompt and honest to 
pay, the revenues of the Government would have been many millions larger than 
they were. 
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Bands of ISTortlieni merchants, prosperous and. opulent before, 
found themselves in the midst of mined co mm erce and for¬ 
tunes. Southern journals exultingly proclaimed that grass 
■would grow in the streets of Northern cities; and it was 
indeed certain that a hundred thousand workmen were sud¬ 
denly thrown out of productive employments; prices were de¬ 
pressed ; the currency of the country was so disordered and un- 
eq^ual as to have no uniform value or credit. The coin circula¬ 
tion was limited; wholly insufficient for the public wants. 
The first duty of a Secretary of the Treasury, who was both 
a statesman and a financier, was therefore to reform the cur¬ 
rency and give to the coxmtry a sound and uniform instrument 
of exchange; and, secondly, to give time and aU practicable 
assistance to the recovery and reinvigoration of prostrated in¬ 
dustries and commerce, not further to oppress them by ill-timed 
assessments. Mr. Chase, however, never lost sight of the 
fundamental trath that in “ every sound system of finance ade¬ 
quate provision by taxation for the prompt discharge of aU 
ordinary demands, for the punctual payment of the interest on 
loans, and for the creation of a gradually-increasing fund for 
the redemption of the principal of the public debt, is indis¬ 
pensable. Public credit can only be supported by public faith, 
and public faith can only be maintained by an economical, 
energetic, and prudent administration of public affairs, and by 
the prompt and punctual fulfillment of every public obligation.” 
But in the same report from which these words are taken, Mr. 
Chase said that he foresaw the difficulties of the task before 
him—difficulties always considerable, even in time of peace, 
‘‘but now augmented and multiplied beyond measm’e, by an 
insurrection which deranged commerce, accumulated expendi¬ 
tures, necessitated taxes, embarrassed industry, depreciated prop¬ 
erty, crippled enterprise, and frustrated progress.”^ Nor must 
it be forgotten that at the beginning of the rebellion, scarcely 
any one looked forward to along war; he who, believing that 
it would be either protracted or desperate, dared to express his 
belief, was suspected of sympathy with treason or of unsound¬ 
ness of mind ! Mr. Chase, like most of the public men of the 
period, had no approximate conception of the magmtude or du¬ 
ration of the conflict upon which the country had entered. Pre- 
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Yions to tlie meeting of Congress in Jnlyj 1861, it was tlie con¬ 
fident belief of tbe federal antliorities that 300,000 men would 
be ample to destroy any force the Confederated States might be 
able to bring into the field; but in order to make the contest 
short and decisive the President thought it expedient to ask for 
400,000 men, and Congress, in a fit of fervor, voted 500,000! 
■When this was done, and in addition it was resolved to devote 
four hundred millions of money to military and naval purposes, 
there was a thrill of exultation throughout the IS^orth, and the 
work of the war was believed to be already half accomplished. 
These preparations were thought to be not only ample, but ex¬ 
cessive ; and how much effect they had in stimulating the Con¬ 
federate authorities to larger efforts than they otherwise would 
have made, is now beyond mortal ken. Mr. Chase participated 
in the almost universal belief that they were at least sufficient, 
and rehed upon the judgment of General Scott that with them 
the war might be ended in a single year. Under that convic¬ 
tion, and persuaded at the same time that it would be impolitic 
immediately to impose excessive burdens, he proposed to raise 
in the first year eighty malhons by taxes. If the extreme pros¬ 
tration of the busiuess interests of the country be borne in mind, 
and the important fact that the largest sum—exclusive of loans 
—ever collected from the people in any one year, and that a 
year of unusual apparent prosperity (1856), was but a fraction 
over seventy-four millions ($74,056,699.24), it will be conceded 
that Mr. Chase recommended the highest safe limit. It is im¬ 
portant to remember also, that the income of the Government 
from all the sources of permanent revenue, during the four 
fiscal years of Mr. Buchanan’s Administration, was but a frac¬ 
tion over $225,000,000. In 1857 it had been $68,965,312; in 
1858, $46,655,365; in 1859, $53,486,465 ; and in 1860 it was 
$56,054,599. The income from the same sources during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1861—eight months of which were 
passed under the Administration of Mr. Buchanan and four 
imder that of Mr. Lincoln—^was but $41,476,299. The income 
from loans and Treasury notes during the years 1858, 1859, 
1860, and 1861, was $114,686,900, of which $41,895,300 was 
derived dming the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861. The 
income from customs during the last quarter of 1861 was but 
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ISjSlSjOOO! From tMs brief statement, it is apparent that if 
the Government had been dependent for support upon income 
from taxes, it would have been in imminent danger of a collapse 
even in a period of unhealthy peace. 

During the months intervening between the extra session of 
Congress in July and the regular session beginning in Decem¬ 
ber, 1861, the vision of the Government and of the people took 
in a wider range; and the vast field of the war began measu¬ 
rably to be seen and understood. Meantime there had been 
some improvement in trade and production, although the 
army had absorbed into its ranks three-quarters of a million of 
active business and professional men, artisans and laborers; and 
already there was extensive waste, and improvidence in both 
the military and civil administration. Mr. Chase earnestly 
urged economy. The first great object of refiection and en¬ 
deavor,’’ he said in his report, submitted December 9th, should 
be the reduction of expenditure within the narrowest possible 
limits. Retrenchment and reform are among the indispensable 
duties of the hour. Contracts for supplies, as well as for public 
work of all descriptions, should be subjected to strict super¬ 
vision and the contractors to rigorous responsibility. All un¬ 
necessary offices should be abolished, and salaries and pay 
should be materially reduced. In these ways the burdens of 
the people, imposed by the war, may be sensibly lightened; 
and the saving thus effected will be worth more in beneficial 
effect and influence than the easiest acquisition of equal sums 
even without cost or liability to repayment.” But whatever 
might be saved by retrenchment, large sums must, still be pro¬ 
vided for by taxation and loans. Mr. Chase said that in a 
former report he had stated the principles by which, as he con¬ 
ceived, the proportion of taxation and loans should be deter¬ 
mined. Reflection had confirmed his opinion that adequate 
provision by taxation for ordinary expenditures, for prompt 
payment of interest on the public debt, existing and authorised, 
and for the gradual extinction of the principal, is indispensable 
to any somid system of finance. The idea of perpetual debt 
is not of American nativity, and should not be naturalized. If, 
at any time, the exacting emergencies of war constrain to tem¬ 
porary departure from the principle of adequate taxation, the 
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first moments of returning tranq[uillity sliould be deyoted to its 
reestablisliment in full supremacy oyer tbe financial administra¬ 
tion of affairs.” Existing circumstances were not propitious, 
boweyer, to a wise and permanent adjustment of imposts to tbe 
yarious demands of reyenUe, commerce, and borne industry. 

Tbe most sacred duty of the American people, at this moment,” 
be said, “requires tbe consecration of all tbeir energies and all 
tbeir resources to tbe reestabbsbment of tbe Union on tbe per¬ 
manent foundations of justice and freedom; and while foreign 
nations look with indifferent or unfriendly eyes upon this work, 
sound pobcy would seem to suggest not tbe extension of foreign 
trade, but a more absolute reliance upon American labor, 
American skill, and American soil. Freedom of commerce is, 
indeed, a noble policy; but to be wise or noble, it must be tbe 
policy of concordant and fraternal nations.” 

In addition to some modifications of tbe duties already laid 
upon teas, coffees, and sugars—^increasing them considerably—^tbe 
Secretary proposed to raise twenty millions from direct taxes to be 
imposed upon tbe loyal States alone; and in addition to tbe tax 
of three per centum a year abeady leyied upon incomes in excess 
of $800 a year, wbicb be estimated would produce ten millions, 
be proposed to lay sucb duties on stills and distilled liquors, on 
tobacco, on bank-notes, on carriages, on legacies, on paper evi¬ 
dences of debt and instruments for conyeyance of property, and 
other bke subjects of taxation, as would produce twenty mill¬ 
ions. Tbe aggregate to be deriyed from these seyeral sources 
of internal taxation be estimated at fifty millions of dollars. 
He did not feel warranted in estimating tbe income for tbe year 
from customs and miscellaneous sources at more than forty 
millions ; tbe total to be raised by taxation, direct and indirect, 
was therefore ninety millions; a large sum under tbe circum¬ 
stances of tbe country. Tbe internal reyenue act of Julyl, 
1862, was tbe fruit of these recommendations; and by it tbe tax 
on incomes was increased to fiye per cent, upon all in excess of 
$10,000 a year, and was continued at three per cent, upon all in¬ 
comes below that sum and more than $600 a year. His estimate 
of income from customs was, boweyer, incorrect. There hap¬ 
pened so rapid and extraordinary a reyiyal in commerce that 
tbe receipts for tbe fiscal year 1862 aggregated $49,056,397.62. 
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In Ms report of December 4, 1862j tbe Secretary recom¬ 
mended no further modifications in tbe tarijS or internal revenue 
duties, and estimated tbe income to be derived from both for tbe 
fiscal year ending June 30,1863, at $220,000,000; $10,000,000 
from customs and $150,000,000 from internal revenues. He 
thought the yearly expenditures for the peace establishment, 
pensions, and iuterest on the public debt, at and after that time 
would be $106,000,000, if the public debt should not exceed Ms 
estimate of $1,122,000,000. 

If the war should continue through to the midsummer of 
1864, the annual expenditures for the same objects (estimating 
the debt at $1,750,000,000) would thereafter be $165,000,000, 
leaving a surplus of $55,000,000 a year, or more than three 
per cent, of the debt (and increasing in proportion as the 
principal was diminished) applicable to the purposes of a sink¬ 
ing fund. The actual income from internal and customs du¬ 
ties, and miscellaneous sources, for the year ending June 30, 
1863, was, however, but $111,396,766; and the public debt at 
the same date was $1,119,772,138.63. The income for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1864, was—^from internal revenue, 
$109,741,134.10; from customs, $102,316,162.99 ; from miscella¬ 
neous sources, $30.291,701.86; from direct taxes, $475,648.96 ; 
from public lands, $588,333.29 ; making a total from all som’ces, 
exclusive of loans and Treasury notes, of $243,412,971.20. The 
public debt on the 1st of Jifiy, 1864, was $1,740,690,489.49. 
Of course no part of the income from any source could be ap¬ 
plied in reduction of the debt in the presence of vast demands 
for the continuance of the war. 

It was supposed that the joint resolution of the 29th of 
April, 1864, which added to the duties on imports fifty per cent., 
would have an immediate large effect in increasing the receipts 
from customs. The results did not realize expectations. The 
income from revenue for the year ending June 30, 1865, was 
but $84,928,260. This was due largely to the extraordinary 
fiuctuations in gold between the 1st of April, 1864, and the 
end of the fiscal year 1865; the price ranging, as we have seen 
in a former chapter, between 288 and 130.. The internal re¬ 
ceipts for the fiscal year 1865 were $209,464,215.25. There 
was a very great increase in succeeding years, alike in the in- 
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come from customs and from internal revenue, as the following 
table win show: ^ 


Years, 

From Customs. 

From Internal Revenue. 

From all Sources. 

1866. 

$179,046,651.58 

176,417,810.88 

164,464,599.56 

180,048,426.63 

194,538,374.44 

$809,226,813.42 

266,027,537.43 

191,087,589.41 

158,856,460.86 

184,899,756.49 

$519,949,564.38 

462,846,679.92 

376,434,453.82 

857,188,256.09 

395,959,833.87 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 



It is important to remember that the acts under which these 
great yearly sums were derived to the Government, were passed 
during the administration of Mr. Chase, and that he was more 
or less constantly in consultation with the congressional com¬ 
mittees having special charge of the tariff and internal revenue 
bills which afterward becamedaws, and gave them a cordial and 
effective support. There were various modifications of the acts 
after his resignation, but they did not materially increase, though 
at a later date they did materially decrease, the sums derived 
from internal revenue. In this, as in all other of his public acts, 
Mr. Chase shrank from no duty."* It is not likely that severer 

^ The totals here given include sums derived from miscellaneous sources, sales 
of public lands, and the like, which are omitted in the table. 

^ The first duty of the republic to its soldiers and sailors,” said Mr. Chase in 
a letter to Mr. Fessenden, on the 11th of January, 1804, “arc prompt payments and 
sure supplies. Payments cannot be prompt nor supplies sure if appropriations 
exceed the probability of certain provision. The estimates heretofore submitted 
require from loans for the last seven months of the fiscal year 18G4, $?152,22G,r)30, 
or $60,318,079 a month. If vigor, and decision, and earnestness in the work of 
suppressing the rebellion shall be attended with marked progress toward its consum¬ 
mation, these large sums and the additional sums required for bounties, can prob¬ 
ably be obtained at reasonable rates. But the whole of these sums, as well as every 
other amount added to expenditure beyond estimates, should be raised l)y taxation. 
No uncertainty can be safely allowed to attend upon the question of promi)t pay¬ 
ment. Belay of payment and doubts as to its certainty chill tlie ardor of the best 
soldiers, create dissatisfaction in the minds of dealers with the Goveinmcnt, enhance 
prices of supplies, and invite deterioration of their quality. I trust, therefore, that 
the Committee on Finance will accompany any report that may be made on the reso¬ 
lutions referred to it with some resolutions pledging the faith of Congress to raise 
by taxation, beyond $161,686,500 heretofore estimated as the proportion of tliis 
year’s disbursements to be provided in this mode, every dollar which m;i j bo appro¬ 
priated beyond the estimates submitted at the commeucement of this session. All 
considerations of economy and prudence require this legislation. It will be impos- 
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taxation tlian was imposed would have been patiently borne; 
nor that any judicious statesman would baye imposed beavier 
duties. There was enough suffering among the laboring-classes 
as it was; for it may be laid down as a safe rule, that he who 
has no commodity to sell except his labor, will, at the last, bear 
far the greater share of the public burdens. 

sible mucli longer to raise large sums by loans unless large sums are also raised 
by taxation. In the report submitted by me to Congress at the beginning of the 
session I ventured to say, ‘ It is hardly too much, perhaps hardly enough, to say that 
every dollar raised for extraordinary, expenditures or reduction of debt is worth two 
in the increased value of the national securities and increased facilities for the nego¬ 
tiation of indispensable loans.’ Reflection and observation, sinpe have satisfied me, 
that under our present circumstances the remark is an understatement of the truth.” 
A few weeks later he again addressed’Mr. Fessenden: “ I have already frequently 
expressed to you my conviction that expenses and taxes should.be brought into such 
relations that at least one-half the former may be defrayed from income derived 
from the latter.” 

22 
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LOAir ACTS OF CONGRESS—FRACTIONAL CCKRENCY—THE “SEVFJI- 
THIETT NATIONAL LOAN” OF 18C1—THE “ FIVE-TWia'TIEs”— 

PROBABLE RESULTS OP OFFERING THEM TO CAI’ITALISTS- 

JiTIN'ETY-SEVEN TO NINETY-EIGIIT CENTS FOIl TIUil DOLLAR— 

DECLINES TO SUBMIT TO SUCH A LOSS-AIT’OINTS A GENERAL 

SUBSCRIPTION AGENT—BRILLIANT SUC’CKSS OF ITLE AGENCY— 
THE ^^ten-forties’’ FaUL—SOME FAC'l'S ABOUT THE WAR— 
SmiMARY. 

T he whole income of the Treasury from tux(‘s, hoth customs 
and internal, during the administration of ]\Ir. Chase, was 
but $429,750,969.51; a small sum relatively to the enormous ex¬ 
penditures made in the prosecution of the war. Its inaiii sui)port 
was derived from loans; if Congress failed to tax, it was pnxli- 
gal ill the powers it conferred upon the Secretary t(.) l)orrow 
money. The various acts by which autliority was given liim to 
negotiate loans may be thus summarized: 

July 17, 1801. This act authorized the Secretary to l>orrow 
$250,000,000, and to issue in excliange for borrowed money 
bonds of the United States irredeemalde until after twenty years 
at a rate of interest not exceeding seven per cent. Or in lieu of 
such bonds, Treasury notes of not less than $50 i‘aeh, jlivable in 
three years with interest at 7-30 ])er cent.; or, secauidly, Treas¬ 
ury notes of a less denomination than $50 hut not less than $10, 
bearing no interest, but payable on demand in coin by the As¬ 
sistant Treasurers at Philadclpliia, Xow York, and Huston ; or, 
thirdly. Treasury notes of still anotlier class, to l)ettr interest at 
3-65 per annum payalile in one year from date, and exchangeable 
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into Treasury notes of tlie first class at the option of the holder. 
The notes of the second class—afterward known as the de¬ 
mand notes’’—^were limited in amount to $50,0005000 and were 
intended to circulate as money. The Secretary was required to 
open hooks for subscription to the 7-30 notes in the principal 
cities and towns of the country. 

August 5,1861. This act was supplemental to that of July 
17th, and authorized the Secretary to issue six per cent, bonds 
in sums not less than $500, redeemable after twenty years. The 
aggregate of these twenty years’ bonds was not to exceed the ag¬ 
gregate of the 7-30 three years’ notes issued under authority of 
the act of July; the design being to fund the 7-30’s into long 
bonds. And authority was at the same time conferred upon the 
Secretary to negotiate any portion of the loans authorized by the 
act of July by issuing six per cent, bonds so reduced as to make 
them equivalent to seven per cents. 

Eebruary 25, 1862. The Secretary was authorized to emit 
$150,000,000 of United States legal-tender notes, in denomina¬ 
tions of $5 and upward; which notes were to be received the 
same as coin, at par value, in payment of loans made by the 
Government; and for the purpose of funding Treasury notes 
and the floating debt of the United States, the Secretary was 
authorized to issue $500,000,000 six per cent, coin-interest-bear¬ 
ing bonds, redeemable after five years at the pleasure of the 
Government and payable in twenty. These were the bonds 
afterward familiarly called the ^‘five-twenties.” 

March 1, 1862. The Secretary was authorized to issue “cer¬ 
tificates of indebtedness” in satisfaction of audited and settled 
demands against the Government. No limit was placed upon the 
aggregate amount of these certificates ; and by the act of March 
17, 1862, the Secretary was authorized to issue such certificates 
in satisfaction of checks drawn by disbursing officers against 
sums standing to their credit upon the books of the Treasury. 

July 11, 1862. Authorized a further emission of United 
States legal-tender notes, to the amount of $150,000,000. 

March 3, 1863. This act was commonly called the “ Nine 
hundred million loan act,” and according to Mr. E. G. Spauld¬ 
ing ^ “ conferred more discretionary powers upon the Secretary of 
^ “History of the Legal Tender Paper Money of the Rebellion,” p. 167. 
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tlie Treasury tkm. were ever before granted by law to a finance 
minister.” It autborized, for the then cuiTeiit fiscal year, loans 
to the amount of three hundred millions of dollars ; and for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1863, and ending June 30, 1864, 
loans to an aggregate of - six hundred niillions—and to issue 
bonds redeemable after ten and payable forty years from date, 
to bear interest not exceeding six per cent.; both principal 
and interest payable in coin. But, in lieu of long bonds, he was 
authorized to issue not more than $400,000,000 of Treasury 
notes, payable not later than three yeai-s from date, or earlier, 
“as might be found most beneficial to the public; interests,” to 
bear interest not exceeding six per ccTit. payable in lawful 
money. These notes might “be made a legal-tender to the same 
extent as United States notes, for their face value, excluding in¬ 
terest,” if the Secretary should think advisalde; and were to be 
exchangeable also for United States notes, in ecpial amounts,' 
•with interest added up to the date at which the last preceding 
interest payment became due. By the third section, an addi¬ 
tional emission of $150,000,000 United States Icgal-tendcu- notes 
was authorized, “if recpiired by the exigenc-ies of the; pulilic ser¬ 
vice, for the payment of the army and navy and utlier creditors 
of the Government.” 

March 3, 1864.- The Secretary was aulhorized, in licai of so 
much of the loans authorized by the act of March 3, 1 sc:!, to make 
a loan of $200,000,000 for the them currcint fiscal year, and to 
issue bonds redeemable after five and within forty years at the 
pleasure of the Government, principal and interest payable in 
coin, and to bear interest not c.xcec;ding six pea* cent, pier annum; 
to be free from taxation by or under Htate authorify. 

June 30,1864. Authorized a loan of and the 

issue of bonds redeemable after -five and wifliin thirty years, or 
if thought more expedient, pcayable at any ])('rio<l not; farther 
distant than forty years from date, with intcu-cst at a, rate not ex¬ 
ceeding six per cent, payable in coin. But in jdacc; of an ecjual 
amount of these bonds, not e.xceeding $2hn,(')(i(i^()(iOj Uu; Secre¬ 
tary was authorized to issue Treasury notes in denomiuaticjn.s of 
not less than $10, redeemable at any time aft;er thrccc years at an 
interest not exceeding seven and three-tenths pier c-ent., payable 
iu lawful money at maturity or semi-annually, at the dism-etion of 
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tli^-Secretary. Such of these notes as were made payable, prin¬ 
cipal and interest, at maturity, were at the same time made a 
legal tender to the same extent as United States notes at their face 
ValuCj excluding interest. In the second section of this acta 
pledge was . made that the. total amount of, the United States 
notes issued, or to be issued, should never exceed $400,000,000, 
and such additional sum, not exceeding $50,000,000, as might 
temporarily be required for the redemption of temporary loans; 
but no Treasury note bearing interest, issued under the author¬ 
ity of this act, was to be a legal tender in payment, or redemp¬ 
tion of any notes issued by any bank, banking association, or 
banker, calculated or intended to circulate as money. 

The foregoing comprised the several loan acts passed up to 
the 30th of June, .1864, the date at which Mr. Chase resigned 
the Treasury. Besides these, however, were the fractional cur¬ 
rency acts. An immediate consequence of the suspension of 
specie payments by the banks and Government in December, 

1861, was the astonishingly rapid disappearance of the coin cir¬ 
culation both large and small. Great inconverdence followed, 
and to supply the universal necessity for change, small notes and 
tokens were issued in such large quantities by individuals and 
corporations, and by cities and towns, as seriously to involve the 
credit even of the Government issues. Mr. Chase early observed 
this tendency, and urged the prompt action of Congress to avert 
the evil. Accordingly, by an act approved on the 17th of July, 

1862, he was authorized to issue in exchange for legal-tender 
notes, postage and other stamps of the United States,” and 
after the 1st day of August then next following, such stamps 
were to be received in payment of all dues to the United States 
less than five dollars; and the same act prohibited the issue of 
any notes or tokens, or other obligations, by either persons or 
corporations, intended to circulate as money, under severe pen¬ 
alties of both fine and imprisonment. Experience showed, how¬ 
ever, that the use of stamps was practically inconvenient, and 
Mr. Chase recommended to Congress that a fractional currency 
should be substituted. This was done accordingly by the act of 
March 3, 1863, which authorized an emission of fractional cur¬ 
rency—^not exceeding a total of $50,000,000—exchangeable for 
United States notes in sums not less than three dollars, and re- 
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cemlble for any dues to the Government less than five dollars, 
except duties on imports. Authority was at the same time given 
to engrave and print this currency in the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Chase availed himself of the authority thus conferred with 
very little delay, and to great public advantage. On the 20th 
of June, 1864—^ten days before Ins resignation—the outstand¬ 
ing fractional currency amounted to 821,817,158.10. At the time 
this volume goes to press, the amount in circulation is about 
$45,000,000. 

How far Mr. Chase availed himself of the authorities con¬ 
ferred by the several loan-acts cited above, apjiears from the 
public debt statement made by him on the 30th of June, 1864, 
as follows: 

There were outstanding at that date six ]>cr cent, twenty 
years’ bonds issued under the acts of July ITtli and August 
5th, 1861, a total of $80,643,600; of six per cent, “five-twen¬ 
ties” authorized Febniary 25, 1862,’ $510,78(1,51)0 ; of five per 
cent, “ten-forties” authorized March 3, I8ti3, $73,337,750; 
of “ seven-tliii-ties ” three years’ Treasury note.s autlioiizcd July 
17, 1861, $109,356,150. The intere.st on the.se was payable in 
coin. There were outstanding at the same date currency inter¬ 
est-bearing securities as follows; Six jicr cent, ccrfilicates of 
indebtedness authorized March 3, 1863, $U;o,72H,ooo ; uf five 
percent, one-year notes authorized hlarch 3, 1863, $■! 1,530,000 ; 
of five per cent, two years’ notes authorized by tlu' same act, 
$108,951,450; and of six per cent, coiujinund-intercst.-bccaring 
Treasury notes, authorized March 3, 1863,, $15, 000 , 000 . 

"When Mr. Cliasc negotiated the tir.st loan with flue associated 
banks of Hew York, Iloston, and Philadelphia, in duly, 1861, of 
$50,000,000 for three years’ “ seven-thirty ” d'reasury notes, one 
of his stipulations with the banks wa.s, that lac would ojieii sub¬ 
scriptions throughout the country for the .sale; and distribution 
of the notes by agents acting under the diricct supervision of the 
Ti'easury Department. It was intended, of course, that the 
proceeds of sales should be jiaid to the baidcs in reimbursement 
of their advances to the Government, in order to secure the 
prompt taking by them of a second loan of $r>(t,(l0o,()())). In 
fulfillment of this stipulation, and in addition to the Assistant 
Treasurers and other regular ofiicers of the dejeartment, Mr. 
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Chase appointed one hundred and forty-eight agents, to receive 
subscriptions to the “ seven-thirty ” national loan, as it was called, 
and supplied them with the necessary printed forms and blanks 
to enable them promptly to transact their business with the 
Treasury. In addition to the expenses incurred in these prepa¬ 
rations, and of the necessarily increased force of clerks employed 
in his own office, the Secretary paid to the subscription agents 
one-fifth of one per cent, on the first one hundred thousand dollars 
obtained by them respectively, and one-eighth of one per cent, 
upon all sums in excess; and allowed for advertising a stipu¬ 
lated sum, varying according to locality, but in no case exceeding 
one hundi’ed and fifty dollars. These one hundred and forty- 
eight agents returned subscriptions amoxmting to an aggregate 
of $24,678,866. The Assistant Treasurers and designated deposi¬ 
taries of the department sold a portion of the remainder of the 
loan, but a deficiency of some millions was made up by deliver¬ 
ing seven-thirty notes directly to the banks for their own distri¬ 
bution. The practical inconveniences of a “ popular loan con¬ 
ducted under the supervision of the Treasury officers were 
found to be too great to warrant a continuance of the system; 
the accounts of the subscription agents were therefore closed; and 
when the second loan of $50,000,000 was negotiated, the “ sev¬ 
en-thirties were paid to the banks, and the banks themselves 
supplied them to the people. But the sales were unsatisfactory, 
and when Mr. Chase applied to the associated banks for a third 
loan of $50,000,000, they declined to make it upon the “ seven- 
thh’ties.” The acts authorizing a national loan” (July 17 and 
August 5,1861) had empowered the Secretary to negotiate six 
per cent, bonds with such a deduction from their face value as 
would make them the equivalent to seven per cent, bonds, re¬ 
deemable after twenty years, disposed of at par. Mr. Chase 
was extremely reluctant to make use of this power; but the 
military and naval exigencies of the time were inexorable, and 
he submitted to what he could not avoid: $50,000,000 in six 
per cent, bonds were equal to $45,795,478.48 in seven per cent, 
bonds redeemable after twenty years, and the Secretary delivered 
to the banks fifty millions of six per cent, twenty years’ bonds 
for $45,795,478.48 in money. 

These three loans, with the demand-notes ” issued under 
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,authority of tlie act of July 17,1861^ and some means deriyed 
,from temporary , loans, carried the Government. tliroiigh to the 
.end of February, 1862. The legal-tender Act of the 25th of that 
month, and of the 11th of July following, supplied the Treasury 
.with $ 300 , 000 'i 0 () 0 ,. immediately available ; the temporary loans 
were large; certificates of indebtedness were paid to such public 
creditors as were willing to: receive them; .and there were more 
,or less steady conversions into seven-thirties. Some small sales 
had b.een« made of the bonds commonly known as the ^^five.- 
-twCnties,” authorized by the act.of the 25th of -February, 1802 ; 
although the whole sum, outstanding on the 30th of September, 
.1862, was but a little over two, and a half millions of , dollars 
.($2,539,000). , Indeed,, when this Joan was authorized by Con- 
.gress, many able and experienced financial men expressed their 
belief that it would be impossible to negotiate l.)onds redeemable 
after so short a period as five years and bearing an interest of 
only six per cent., and for a long time appearances seemed to 
verify this belief, for they were decidedly against the success of 
the loan. 

Under the law every holder of United States notes had a 
right to convert them at his pleasure int(.) tlie live-t\vcnty bonds 
at par. A privilege whicli can be used at any time,” said Mr. 
Chase, “is often not used at all, and it soon, became clear tliat 
.voluntary conversions would sujjply only a small proportion of 
the large sums required for the dis])nrsements of tlie war.” 
..The military disasters before Richmond and less important ones 
elsewhere, had most injuriously afTccted ilw. linaiuaal ('.ouditiou. 
There were vast expenditures growing out of a lai-go increase of 
the army authorized by Congress and directed 1)y the President, 
which had made exhausting demands on all available resources. 
The actual payments from the Treasury, otlier than for principal 
of the public debt, daring the fiscal quarter ending Septctmlier 
30, 1862, amounted to $111,084,446; during the month of 
October they were $49,243,846, and during the montli of No¬ 
vember so large a sum as $59,847,077; wliile the accumulation of 
requisitions beyond resources amounted to $48,354,700. Mr. 
Chase had sought to stimulate conversions of United States notes 
into five-twenties by authorizing the sub-treasurers, dcsiguate<l 
'depositaries, and special agents to receive deposits of notes and 
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issue certificates entitling tlie depositors to bonds bearing interest 
from the date of deposit. . Still, conversions lagged, and were 
altogether, inadeqnte to the immense demands upon the Treas¬ 
ury.' But ;tbe necessity remained that these demands should be 
met with .the least possible delay, and the Secretary, with a view 
to prompt relief, endeavored to ascertain the best teims on 
which the- bonds could be negotiated by sales. He caused care¬ 
ful inquiry to be made through Mr. Cisco, the Assistant Treas¬ 
urer at Hew York, and other experienced gentlemen, and it was 
ascertained that negotiations, could not be effected at higher 
rates than from ninety-seven to ninety-eight cents for a dollar, 
which; would, involve a loss on each hundred millions of the loan 
of from two to three millions. 

The Secretary was xmwilling to submit to this loss; and ac¬ 
cordingly, in October, 1862, he determined to appoint a general 
subscription agent, with authority to appoint sub-agents through¬ 
out the country, for whom the general agent would be personally 
responsible, and in this way organize a direct appeal to -the 
whole people. Bor this important and responsible post he select¬ 
ed Jay Cooke, of Philadelphia, and committed the whole work 
of supervision to that gentleman. It was agreed that the com¬ 
missions of the general agent, for services and to cover disbui'se- 
meiits in promoting the loan, should be one half of one per 
cent., on the first ten millions and three-eighths of one per cent, 
on subscriptions beyond that amount. Of these three-eighths the 
general agent bound himself to pay one-eighth to sub-agents, 
another eighth to-traveling agents, and for advertising and the 
other expenses necessary to make the loan as widely and favor¬ 
ably known as possible. One-eighth was to be retained as com¬ 
pensation for his own labor and risk, and for expenses charge¬ 
able to his own proportion of the loan. His responsibility cov¬ 
ered all the acts of his sub-agents until payment into the 
Treasury of all moneys subscribed, and delivery to subscribers 
of all bonds subscribed for. Ho liability and no duty, except 
that of furnishing the bonds, was assumed by the Government; 
while, to insure the faithful performance of the duty of the 
general agent and the full satisfaction of all demands upon him¬ 
self and his sub-agents, bonds were required and given in an 
aggregate sum of six hundred thousand dollars. But notwith- 
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standing the magnitude of the task imposed upon him, the 
general agent had no monopoly in the disposal of the loan. 
The Treasurer of the United States, the Assistant Treasurers, 
and the several designated depositaries, were also directed hy 
the Secretary to use their best endeavors to obtain subscriptions, 
and were authorized to allow one-eighth, and in some cases one- 
fourth of one per cent, to purchasers for resale. 

The general agent proceeded at once to organize a general 
system of agencies. But for a time the result was not encourag¬ 
ing. When, however, by the act of Congress of March 3, 1863, 
the absolute right to convert legal tenders was limited ^ to the 
1st of July, 1863, and the system of sub-agencies had been 
thoroughly organized and extended throughout the country, 
subscriptions gradually increased, until at length, within a pe¬ 
riod of less than eighteen months, the whole loan was absorbed 
by the people, without disturbance to either commercial or in¬ 
dustrial interests. hTot only was the whole loan taken, but sub¬ 
scriptions were made on the day it was finally closed, for nearly 
eleven millions of dollars in excess of the amount authorized ; 
which excess was afterward legalized by Congress, but for the 
procuring of which the general agent was allowed no compen¬ 
sation. 

It is impossible, of course, here to exhibit in detail tlie whole 
circumstances of this loan. The number of 8ul)-agents em¬ 
ployed was about 2,500 : the work of the agency extended into 
almost every county and town of the loyal States and among 
all classes of the population; its fruits were subscriptions for 
five-twenty bonds amounting in the aggregate to the sum of 
$361,952,950, and with these subscriptions the Treasury was en¬ 
abled to pay the army and navy, and the general creditors of the 
Government, with a degree of promptness which at least j)re- 
served its credit. But the benefit of the work -^ras not limited 
by its direct results; for the interest in the loan, excited hy the 
efforts of the general agent and his sub-agents, operated very 
powerfully upon subscriptions made with Assistant Treasurers 
and the designated depositaries. These subscriptions amounted 

^ That is, it was left by law in the discretion of the Secretary to limit the period 
of absolute right to convert to July 1, 18G3, but Mr. Chase never made use of the 
•power conferred upon him. 
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to an aggregate of $148382835005 of wMcli $ 925178,300 were 
siil)scril 3 ed by pnrcbasers for resale 3 and $ 563645,200 for direct 
investment. Tbe whole compensation to the general agent and 
the snb-agents for services and expenses, was $ 133503018.153 of 
which sum $4853700.81 was paid to the general agent as compen¬ 
sation for responsibility, for services, and for expenses charge¬ 
able upon the one-eighth allowed to him. To the cost of the 
agencies, in order to ascertain the total expenses of the loan, must 
be added the commissions allowed to purchasers for resale by 
the Assistant Treasurers and other officers of the Grovernment: 
these commissions amounted to $122,190.89 ; making the entire 
cost of the whole loan $ 1 , 4723208 . 54 . This cost is a little less 
than three-tenths of one per cent., or eighteen days’ interest, on 
the whole amount; which, it is believed, is less than the cost of 
any other great loan, American or English, ever negotiated either 
before or since. It was believed by Mr. Chase—^upon the most 
trustworthy information at his command—^that the best terms 
he could hope for, in the case of negotiating $50,000,000 of the 
five-twenty loan with capitalists in the ordinary way, would be 
97 to 98 cents for a dollar; and there was every reason to be¬ 
lieve that upon the additional sums required to complete the 
loan, he would have been compelled to submit to much more 
disadvantageous rates. Had he negotiated $50,000,000 at 97|- 
per cent., the cost of one-tenth of the loan would have been 
$1,250,000, a sum nearly equal to the whole actual cost of the 
entire loan of $510,776,450 upon the plan adopted by the Secre¬ 
tary. Had he attempted and succeeded in negotiating the whole 
of the loan with capitalists at an average discount of 2 |- per 
cent., the whole cost would have been of course $12,500,000.^ 
Up to the first day of May, 1868, but sixty-four millions of 
the five-twenty loan had been sold; during the last nine months 
succeeding it was sold at an average rate of forty-eight and 
four-ninths millions per month; in the last month rising to fifty-, 
three and seven-tenths millions.* Add to this aggregate other 
loans made by the Treasury in various forms during the same 

^ See letter of Mr. Chase to Speaker of the House of Representatives, April 6,1864. 

^ The day before the loan closed the subscriptions were about four millions; on 
the last day, January 21, 1864, they were over sixteen millions I The number of 
subscribers, from beginning to end, was over V00,000. 
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.period—amounting to abont sixty-five millions—and tbe re¬ 
sources of tbe people diverted from tbe ordin-ary channels of 
business into tbe cnstody of tbe Government for about nine 

months averaged fifty-five and a half millions monthly. 

But economy merely in tbe cost of.placing tbe loan was not 
.the only advantage attending upon the general agency system. 
Other and incidental benefits of an important kind grew out of 
it. Tbe sub-agents were mostly responsible beads of banking 
firms or of chartered banking institutions, located in nearly 
all the populous towns in tbe Federal States, who practically 
loaned-tbe use of all their banking facibties to the Government 
and to purchasers of the loan. If tbe Department bad under¬ 
taken to distribute tbe bonds to subscribers, even after the sub¬ 
scriptions were obtained, a large and costly increase in clerical 
force would have been necessary; and even then official formali¬ 
ties and legal limitations of action would have presented insur¬ 
mountable obstacles in tbe way of prompt and satisfactory dis¬ 
tribution. A distant officer could only have sold bonds for 
legal-tender notes actually paid, and an adequate supply of legal 
tenders was not always to be obtained at tbe place of purchase. 
The general agent had that freedom from severe official restric¬ 
tions which enabled him to accept bills of exchange and checks 
from sub-agents, and to place their proceeds in legal-tender notes 
with very little delay, at such points as w^ere most convenient 
to tbe Government. Tbe single control of tbe loan operations 
gave Mr. Cooke power freely to command tlie resources of all 
parts of the country, without tbe conflict and confusion likely 
to arise from want of unity and cooperation between oflicers 
located in different sections. A multitude of widely-separated 
and independent agencies might, and most probably woidd, 
have engendered antagonisms injurious if not fatal to tbe 
negotiation; and divided responsibility would certainly have 
.increased tbe chances of laxity and irregularity, and of possi 1 )le 
loss to tbe Government. As it was, no loss resulted, while 
tbe loan was placed with extraordinary celerity and economy. 
Summed up in a single sentence, tbe plan was a great and 
splendid success. 

But of course there were sbai-p criticism and 00118111*0, and 
allegations of favoritism and even of corruption, by tbe partisan 
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journals^ by many bankers, and by some of those statesmen 
who, in the terrible providences of God, are but too often per¬ 
mitted to get into the national coimcils.- Influenced principally 
by the clamor of the time, but much also.by considerations of 
economy, Mr. Chase now made an important change in the policy 
of his loan operations. By the act of March 3, 1863, he had. 
been authorized to negotiate bonds “ payable at the pleasure of 
the Government after such periods as should be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, not less than ten nor more than forty 
years from date,” at a rate of interest not exceeding six per cent. 
Mr. Chase resolved to offer for popular investment bonds of the 
description authorized by this act, commonly called the “ ten- 
forties ; ” but he made two important departures from the 
policy he had pursued in respect of the five-twenties; he re¬ 
duced the rate of interest to five per cent., and trusted to the 
inadequate and cumbrous machinery of the department to dis¬ 
tribute the loan to the people. He was not successful; be¬ 
tween the close of the five-twenty negotiation, January 21, 
1864, and the date of his resignation, June 30th following—a 
period of five months—^the whole sum of ten-forties subscribed 
for was but $73,337,750.^ Naturally, most persons attributed 
the failure to the reduction in the rate of interest, and unques¬ 
tionably it had a large effect in preventing subscriptions; but 
there were not wanting, in all the great cities and elsewhere, 
many experienced bankers and others who believed that if the 
Secretary had elected to use the same energetic agency which 
had been so efficient in placing the five-twenties, the negotiation 
of the ten-forties, even at the lesser rate of interest, might have 
been made a success equally rapid and brilliant. 

But the failure of the ten-forty ” loan was only in part due 
to reduction in the rate of interest and the use of inadequate 
agencies for promoting its success. The popular depression 
touching military affairs, at the time that loan was offered, was 
wide-spread and profound; the political situation was critical 
and uncertain; industrial activity was checked; speculation was 
rife ; prices were high and fluctuating, which was largely due to 

1 According to Mr. E. G. Spaulding (“ History of the Legal Tender Paper Money 
of the Rebellion,” p. 190), these bonds were taken chiefly by bankers, because they 
could be used in the organization of national banks. 
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standing the magnitude of the task imposed upon him, the 
general agent had no monopoly in the disposal of the loan. 
The Treasurer of the United States, the Assistant Treasurers, 
and the several designated depositaries, w^ere also directed by 
the Secretary to use their best endeavors to obtain subscriptions, 
and were authorized to allow one-eighth, and in some cases one- 
fourth of one per cent, to purchasers for resale. 

The general agent proceeded at once to organize a general 
system of agencies. But for a time the result was not encourag¬ 
ing. When, however, by the act of Congress of March 3, 1863, 
the absolute right to convert legal tenders was limited ' to the 
1st of July, 1863, and the system of sub-agencies had been 
thoroughly organized and extended throughout the country, 
subscriptions gradually increased, until at length, within a pe¬ 
riod of less than eighteen months, the whole loan was absorbed 
by the people, without disturbance to either commercial or in¬ 
dustrial interests. Uot only was the whole loan taken, but sub¬ 
scriptions were made on the day it was finally closed, for nearly 
eleven millions of dollars in excess of the amount authorized; 
which excess was afterward legalized by Congress, but for the 
procuring of which the general agent was allowed no compen¬ 
sation. 

It is impossible, of course, here to exhibit in detail tlie whole 
circumstances of this loan. The number of sulj-agents em¬ 
ployed was about 2,500 : the work of the agency extended into 
almost every county and town of the loyal States and among 
all classes of the population; its fruits were siil>scriptions for 
five-twenty bonds amounting in the aggregate to the sum of 
$361,952,950, and with these subscriptions the Treasury wxas en¬ 
abled to pay the army and navy, and the general creditors of the 
Grovernment, with a degree of promptness which at least pre¬ 
served its credit. But the benefit of the work ^ras not limited 
by its direct results; for the interest in the loan, excited by the 
efforts of the general agent and his sub-agents, operated very 
powerfully upon subscriptions made with Assistant Treasurers 
and the designated depositaries. These subscriptions amounted 

^ That is, it was left by law in the discretion of the Secretary to limit the period 
of absolute right to convert to July 1, 1863, but Mr. Chase never made use of the 
•power conferred upon him. 
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to an aggregate of $ 1485823,5005 of which $92,1785300 were 
subscribed by purchasers for resale, and $56,645,200 for direct 
investment. The whole compensation to the general agent and 
the sub-agents for services and expenses, was $1,350,013.15, of 
which sum $435,700.31 was paid to the general agent as compen¬ 
sation for responsibility, for services, and for expenses charge¬ 
able upon the one-eighth allowed to him. To the cost of the 
agencies, in order to ascertain the total expenses of the loan, must 
be added the commissions allowed to purchasers for resale by 
the Assistant Treasurers and other officers of the Government: 
these commissions amounted to $122,190.39 ; making the entire 
cost of the whole loan $1,472,203.54. This cost is a little less 
than three-tenths of one per cent., or eighteen days’ interest, on 
the wliole amount; which, it is believed, is less than the cost of 
any other great loan, American or English, ever negotiated either 
before or since. It was believed by Mr. Chase—upon the most 
trustworthy information at his command—that the best terms 
he could hope for, in the case of negotiating $50,000,000 of the 
five-twenty loan with capitalists in the ordinary way, would be 
97 to 98 cents for a dollar; and there was every reason to be¬ 
lieve that upon the additional sums required to complete the 
loan, he would have been compelled to submit to much more 
disadvantageous rates. Had he negotiated $50,000,000 at 97|- 
per cent., the cost of one-tenth of the loan would have been 
$1,250,000, a sum nearly equal to the whole actual cost of the 
entire loan of $510,776,450 upon the plan adopted by the Secre¬ 
tary. Had he attempted and succeeded in negotiating the whole 
of tlie loan with capitalists at an average discount of 2 ^ per 
cent., the whole cost would have been of course $12,500,000." 

Up to the first day of May, 1863, but sixty-four millions of 
the five-twenty loan had been sold; during the last nine months 
succeeding it was sold at an average rate of forty-eight and 
four-ninths millions per month; in the last month rising to fifty-, 
three and seven-tenths millions.* Add to this aggregate other 
loans made by the Treasury in various forms during the same 

* See letter of Mr. Chase to Speaker of the House of Representatives, April 6,1864. 

® The day before the loan closed the subscriptions were about four millions; on 
the last day, January 21, 1864, they were over sixteen millions! The number of 
subscribers, from beginning to end, was over Y00,000. 
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.period—amounting to about sixty-fiye millions—and tbe re¬ 
sources of tbe people diyerted from tbe ordmary channels of 
business into tbe custody of tbe Goyernment for about nine 
months ayeraged fifty-fiye and a half millions monthly. 

But economy merely in tbe cost of placing tbe loan was not 
.the only adyantage attending upon the general agency system. 
Other and incidental benefits of an important kind grew out of 
it. Tbe sub-agents were mostly responsible beads of banking 
firms or of chartered banking institutions, located in nearly 
all the populous towns in tbe Federal States, who practically 
loaned- tbe use of all their banking facibties to the Goyernment 
and to purchasers of tbe loan. If tbe Department bad under¬ 
taken to distribute tbe bonds to subscribers, eyen after tbe sub¬ 
scriptions were obtained, a large and costly increase in clerical 
force would baye been necessary; and eyen then official formali¬ 
ties and legal limitations of action would baye presented insur¬ 
mountable obstacles in tbe way of prompt and satisfactory dis¬ 
tribution. A distant officer could only baye sold bonds for 
legal-tender notes actually paid, and an adequate supply of legal 
tenders was not always to be obtained at tbe place of purchase. 
Tbe general agent bad that freedom from severe oflicial restric¬ 
tions which enabled him to accept bills of exchange and checks 
from sub-agents, and to place their proceeds in legal-tender notes 
with very little delay, at such points as were most convenient 
to tbe Government. Tbe single control of tbe loan operations 
gave My. Cooke power freely to command tbe resources of all 
parts of tbe country, without tbe conflict and confusion likely 
to arise from want of unity and cooperation between officers 
located in different sections. A multitude of widely-separated 
and independent agencies might, and most probalfly would, 
have engendered antagonisms injurious if not fatal to tbe 
negotiation; and divided resj)onsibility would certainly bave 
. increased tbe chances of laxity and irregularity, and of possible 
loss to tbe Government. As it was, no loss resulted, while 
tbe loan was placed with extraordinary celerity and economy. 
Summed uj) in a single sentence, tbe plan was a great and 
splendid success. 

But of course there were sharp criticism and censiii'e, and 
allegations of favoritism and even of corruption, by tbe partisan 
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joEmals, by many bankers, and by some of those statesmen 
who, in the terrible providences of God, are but too often per¬ 
mitted to get into the national coimcils.- Influenced principally 
by the clamor of the time, but much also. by considerations of 
economy, Mr. Chase now made an important change in the policy 
of his loan operations. By the act of March 3, 1863, he had. 
been authorized to negotiate bonds payable at the pleasure of 
the Government after such periods as should be fixed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, not less than ten nor more thah forty 
years from date,” at a rate of interest not exceeding six per cent. 
Mr. Chase resolved to offer for popular investment bonds of the 
description authorized by this act, commonly called the ten- 
forties ; ” but he made two important departures from the 
policy he had pursued in respect of the five-twenties; he re¬ 
duced the rate of interest to five per cent., and trusted to the 
inadequate and cumbrous machinery of the department to dis¬ 
tribute the loan to the people. He was not successful ; be¬ 
tween the close of the five-twenty negotiation, January 21, 
18G4, and the date of his resignation, June 30th following—a 
period of five months—the whole sum of ten-forties subscribed 
for was but $73,33Y,Y50.^ Naturally, most persons attributed 
the failure to the reduction in the rate of interest, and imques- 
tionably it had a large effect in preventing subscriptions; but 
there were not wanting, in all the great cities' and elsewhere, 
many experienced bankers and others who believed that if the 
Secretary had elected to use the same energetic agency which 
had been so efficient in placing the five-twenties, the negotiation 
of the ten-forties, even at the lesser rate of interest, might have 
been made a success equally rapid and brilliant. 

But tlie failure of the ten-forty ” loan was only in part due 
to reduction in the rate of interest and the use of inadequate 
agencies for promoting its success. The popular depression 
touching military affairs, at the time that loan was offered, was 
wide-spread and profound; the political situation was critical 
and uncertain; industrial activity was checked; speculation was 
rife ; prices were high and fluctuating, which was largely due to 

^ According to Mr. E. G. Spaulding (“ History of tlie Legal Tender Paper Money 
of the Rebellion,” p. 190), these bonds were taken chiefly by bankers, because they 
could bo used in the organization of national banks. 
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the unrestrained and excessive issues of the State hanks (in May, 
1864, those issues were, as nearly as the Secretary was able to 
estimate, about $180,000,000); the premium on gold was steadily 
advancing; and the people were restless and discontented. But 
the principal source of financial disorder and of public discon¬ 
tent was, however, in the military administration. It required no 
prophetic eye clearly to perceive this. What had been wrought 
in the way of military snccess was far from commensurate with 
the means employed, and after three years of prodigious effort 
the pressure upon the resources of the country was severer than 
at any fonner time. More than a million of men—^probably 
1,100,000—^were then under pay, and not half of them were 
within striking distance of the enemy. Where was the other half ? 
A large portion could be accounted for, of course, but of the 
whereabouts of another large portion, nobody know. Instead of 
resolutely mustering absentees into the ranks, the war-office was 
constantly recruiting new troops. This led to a costly and vicious 
system of bounties, bounty-jumping, perjury, corruption, and 
desertion. The general lack of economy and discipline was 
deplorable. Even at the close of tlic war, the actual fighting 
armies of the republic were but 262,000 strong!' 800,000 men 
were in the rear 1 200,000 of those were sick, wounded, and 
prisoners; nearly 600,000 were engaged in guarding conquered 
territory, keeping open lines of communication, absent upon 
fictitious employments, and at home! In Dcceinbcr, 1864, 
Ml’. Cameron stated the strength of tlie army at 700,000 men. 
Within a year—^by December, 1862—the number had licen in¬ 
creased to an aggregate of jirobably not less than 1,200,000. 
In this estimate are included all the men under pay at that time, 
whether enlisted for three years or for shorter periods of service. 
From the last-named date to the taking of Riclimond, the forces 
were steadily maintained at an aggregate of nearly 1,100,000 
men. Within about fifteen months after that event. Secretary 
Stanton mustered out 1,034,000, and retained (iO,00o in the ser- 

* Thus: Under Grant at Richmond, 80,000; Sherman at Raleigli, ()r >,000 ; Scho¬ 
field in ISTorth Carolina, 15,000; Canby at Mobile and in the Southwest, o 0 , 000 ; 
Wilson’s cavalry in Georgia, 12,000 ; Stoneman in East Tennessee, 6,000; Thomas 
in Kentucky and East Tennessee, 40,000; west of the Missis.sippi, in Missouri and 
Arkansas, 15,000—total, 262,000. {See Draper’s “ History of the American Civil 
War,” vol. ii., pp. 199, 200 .) . 
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vice. Making all just deductions for tlie inevitable casualties of 
war, prisoners, absent from sickness and upon necessary business 
of the armies, and for guarding conquered territory and keep¬ 
ing open lines of communication, and it seems a reasonable con¬ 
clusion that out of 1,100,000 troops, at least 600,000^ ought 
to have been in the front, ready for fighting service. But there 
never was a time when, with even thirty days’ preparation, 
though over a million of names were borne upon the army-rolls, 
500,000 could have been made ready for battle. The army 
strength was of course exclusive of the naval arm, and this, at 
the end of the war, comprised about 6Y0 vessels, carrying 4,600 
guns, and employing over 50,000 men. 

That these enormous forces were subsisted with as little em¬ 
barrassment and disorder to the finances as actually happened, 
may well excite our special wonder. Much less might have 
happened but for that defect in our political arrangements, 
which—without one single compensating advantage in the way 
of increased energy, efficiency, or economy — makes the war 
and navy administrations independent of the head of the Treas- 
ury. 

The large falling off in the receipts from the sale of long 

^ It is worth while to contrast this American method of making war with the 
German method. Within fifty days after the beginning of hostilities between France 
and Germany in July, IS'ZO, the Government of the latter country had placed 850,000 
combatants upon French soil; had destroyed the French army and the French Em¬ 
pire, and lost in killed and wounded 200,000 men. The surrender at Sedan took 
place on the 4th of September. On the 6th of September this was the disposition 
of the German armies: 240,000 men were marching upon Paris, and the cavalry of 
their advanced guard were already scouring the country within a few days’ march of 
the capital. A second army of the same strength was on the Moselle, and kept the 
strongest fortress of France and her largest body of troops closely surrounded; 
100,000 German soldiers held the captured frontier country, and were gradually 
inclosing all the fortified places between the Rhine and Paris; 160,000 men 
of the Landwehr were on the march from Germany and constantly arriving on the 
theatre of war; and lastly, over 200,000 troops stood in readiness in Germany to 
replace casualties. On the 19th of September, the German armies in active opera¬ 
tion were again 800,000 strong, and Paris was encircled by one-third of them! All 
this ‘was accomplished by organization and discipline in less than seventy days! 
But few soldiers, of any rank, were absent; aU who were, were absent from abso¬ 
lute necessity upon business of the war, or by reason of wounds or sickness, and 
some few as the reward of superior bravery. But w>ne were granted leave as mere 
matter of favor. This, however, was the crying evil in our armies during the re¬ 
bellion. 
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bonds, and the continned xmdiroiniebed demands of tlie warj 
made it necessary for Mr. Obase to resort to tlie other antbori- 
ties conferred upon bim by Congress. He somewhat increased 
the outstanding aggregate of legal-tender notes; be made a 
large use of one and two years’ fiwe per cent, legal-tender Treas¬ 
ury notes, and emitted $17,250,000 three years’ six per cent, 
compound-interest-bearing legal-tender Treasury notes. He sold 
also, under the loan act of March 3,1803, $42,672,000 six pei 
cent, bonds payable after June 30, 1881, at an average pre- 
mimn of 4.13 per cent. Most of these several descriptions of 
securities were issued between the 1st of January and the 30th 
of June, 1864. They carried the Government successfully 
through to the latter date, being the end of the then current fis¬ 
cal year, and the last day of Mr. Chase’s service as head of the 
Treasury. The use of the five and six per cent. Treasury notes 
(of which he had issued altogether $211,000,000) had the effect 
of a large inflation, but the demands of the war w'crc inexorable, 
and the failure of the “ten-forties” made a teniporaiy resort to' 
them unavoidable. He had bogim retiring them, h( (wanor, some 
time before his resignation, and expected to continue their with¬ 
drawal at the rate of about $10,000,000 a month; so that, witli 
the aid of such legislation as he expected from (,’ongrcss, and 
activity and energy in the prosecution of the war, he would' 
speedily have restored the finances to order and souiuliKiss. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XXXV. 

The following tables exhibit a sunmiary of the loan ofXTatious of UH 3 
Treasury during the three fiscal years of Mr. (’Imstfs servici’ a.s its licatl, 
together with a statement of the public debt on tluj IJOth olMune, isiM : 

Receijpts for the Fiscal Tear cndliuj Jniy 30, l8Gi2. 

[From Loans:] 

For three years’seven-thirty bonds.$12‘2,n:i7,r)8r) 34 

For five-twenty years’six per cent, bonds . . . KVJtKMJOO 00 

For Oregon War bonds . .. 1,000,700 00, 

For twenty years’ bonds, six per cent, at par for 

$50,000,000 7 per cents.40,303,120 17 

For two years’ Treasury notes, under act of June 22, 1800, 

and March 2,1861 ........ 14,010,034 06 
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For sixty days’ Treasury notes, under act of March 3,1861 12,896,350 00 

For Treasury notes under acts of February 8 and March 

2, 1861 . 3,500 00 

Under loan act of February 8, 1861 . .... 55,257 50 

For United States notes under the acts of July 17 and 

5, 1861, and February 25,1862 . . . 158,650,000 00 

From temporary loan act of February 25,1862. . . 66,479,324 10 

From certificates of indebtedness, acts of March 1 and 17, 

1862 49,881,979 73 

From temporary loan, in anticipation of popular subscrip¬ 
tion . 44,375,000 00 

Total.. $529,692,460 50 

But from this total should be deducted repayments on ac¬ 
count of matured public debt,^ . 96,096,922 09 

Actual receipts, exclusive of repayments . , $423,595,538 41 


Receipts for the Fiscal Yea/r ending June 30, 1863. 


[Feom Loans:] 

For three years’ seven-thirty bonds.$17,263,450 00 

For five-twenty years’ six per cent, bonds . . . 175,037,259 44 

For two years’ Treasury notes under act of March 2,1861, 1,622 00 

For United States notes under act of February 25, 1862, 291,260,000 00 
For United States stock, Washington and Oregon War 

debt. 145,050 00 

From temjDorary loan, under act of February 25, 1862 . 115,226,762 21 

From certificates of indebtedness, under acts of March 1 

and 17, 1862 157,479,261 92 

For twenty years’ six per cent, bonds, under act of July 

17, 1861 76,500 00 

From United States jfractional currency .... 20,192,456 00 

Total.$776,682,361 57 

Bub from this total sum should be deducted repayments 

on account of public debt^. 181,086,635 07 

Actual receipts, exclusive of repayments . $595,595,726 50 


^ These repayments were on account of the following items: Old funded debt, 
$3.06; redemption of purloined Treasury notes, act of April 10, 1846, $61.50; re¬ 
demption of Treasury notes under acts prior to July 22, 1846, $50; redemption of 
Treasury notes under acts of December, 1867, December, 1860, and March 2, 1861, 
$43,110,000 ; repayment of temporary loan from banks in anticipation of popular 
subscription, $44,376,000; repayments on account of temporary loans under the 
acts of February 25 and March 17, 1862, $8,563,207.63 ; United States notes retired 
by substitution, $68,610—aggregate, $96,096,922.09. 

^ The repayments for the fiscal year 1863 are thus stated: For redemption of 
Treasury notes under act prior to July 22, 1846, $60; for redemption of Treasury 
notes under act of December 23, 1857, December 16, 1860, and March 2, 1861, 
$2,211,650; repayments on account of temporary loan, under act of February 26, 

23 
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Becei^tsfor the Fiscal Year ending June 30, 18G4. 


[Feom Loans :] 

From fractional currency.$8,109,721 25 

From six per cent, twenty years’ bonds, under act of July 

17.1861 30,5(jfe,875 45 

From five-twenty years’ six per cent, bonds, act of Feb¬ 
ruary 25, 1862 821,551,283 81 

From United States notes, act of February 25, 1802 . 80,420,870 00 

From temporary loans, acts of February 25 and March 

17, 1862 . 169,218,044 81 

From certificates of indebtedness, acts of March 1 and 

17.1862 169,179,000 00 

. From six per cent, bonds of 1881, act of March 3, 1863 42,141,771 05 

From ten-forty years’ five per cent, bonds under act of 

March 3, 1863 ........ 73,337,600 00 

From one year five per cent, legal-tender Treasury notes, 

act of March 3, 1863 . 44,520,000 00 

From two years’ five per cent, legal-tender Ti*casury 

notes, act of March 3, 1863 . 166,480,000 00 

From three years’ six per cent, compound-interest legal- 

tender Treasury notes, act of March 3, 1803 . 17,250,000 00 


Total . . . ,.$1,128,834,245 97 

But from this must be deducted on account of reimburse¬ 
ments . 432,822,014 03 


Actual receipts, exclusive of repayments ’ . . $09(5,012,231 94 


and March 17, 1862, $07,510,003.48; rcilempthm of TJuited States stock, loan of 
1842, $2,580,743.36; redemption of 7-30 coupon IjoikIh, under act of duly 17, 1861, 
$71,600; redemption of United States stock, Waslungtou and ()n‘}j;oii Wa,r debt, 
$69,650; redemption of United States (demand) notes under atd, of July 17, 1801, 
$66,177,390; redemption of United States notes iindiu’ act of Fi-lu-uary 25, 18(52, 
$2,099,000; redemption of certitieates of indebtedness uiidf*r nets of March 1 and 17, 
1862, $50,369,768.23—aggregate, $181,o,S<»,6;i5.07. 

^ The repayments for the fiscal year IHC.-I are thus stated : For reflmiiplion of loan 
of 1842, $106,812.30; for redemption of Wiisiiingtou and Oregon War debt, $5,300; 
for redemption of Texas indemnity stock, $;*tei^on(>; for red(‘inption of Treasury 
notes issued under acts prior to December 23, lsr>7, $50 ; for red(-inj)lion of Treasury 
notes issued under act of December 23,1857, $2,ooo; for p.ayinout ol’ Treasury notes 
issued under act of March 2, 18(51, $1,8(53,400; for r(‘denii)tiou of i»oslagr' and other 
stamps, under act of July 17, 1862, $5,021,000; for redemption of United States 
notes, under act of July 17, 1861, $2,802^427.50; for redemption of si'ven-tliirty 
coupon bonds, under act of July 17, 18(51, $( 587,500 ; for redemption of United States 
notes under act of February 25, 18(52, $42,5(51,018.54 ; for reiinhnrs(‘meiit of tem¬ 
porary loans, $197,209,734.04; for redemption of c(U’tifieates of indebt^ainess, $165,- 
080,241.65; for redemption of fractional eurreney, $442,400; for redemption of two 
years’ five per cent. Treasury notes, $13,(515,200; for redemption of tbree; years’ six 
per cent, compound-interest-bearing legal-tender Treasury notes, $2,25o,ooo—aggre¬ 
gate, $432,822,014.03. 
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Prom these several statements it will be seen that, in tiie fiscal years 
1862, 1863, and 1864, the receipts jErom loans in all forms were, exclusive 
of repayments, $1,715,103,496.85. The outstanding obligations of the 
Treasury on the 30th of June, 1864, were thus officially stated by Mr. Sec- 
retary Fessenden in his report submitted to Congress December 6, 1864: 


Loan of 1842 . 

Loan of 1847 . 

Loan of 1848 . 

Texas indemnity. 

Old funded debt . • . 

Treasury, notes (old) . . 

Loan of 1858 ..... 

Loan of 1860 . 

One year Treasury notes (old) . 

Loan of February 8,1861 

Two years’ and sixty days’ Treasury notes 

Oregon War debt. 

Twenty years’ six per cents. 

Seven-thii'ty Treasuiy notes . 

Demand notes. 

“ Five-twenties ”. 

United States legal-tender notes 
Temporary loan , . . . . 

Loan of 1863 ..... 

One and two years’ Treasury notes 
Three years’ compound-interest notes 
“Ten-forties” . . . . . 

Certificates of indebtedness 

Postal currency. 

Fractional currency .... 


$196,808 45 
9,415,250 00 
8,908,341 80 
2,149,000 00 
114,115 48 
113,411 64 
20,000,000 00 
7,022,000 00 
600 00 
18,415,000 00 
164,500 00 
1,016,000 00 
80,643,600 00 
109,356,150 00 
780,999 25 
510,780,500 00 
431,178,670 84 
72,330,191 44 
42,672,273 34 
153,471,450 00 
15,000,000 00 
73,337,750 00 
160,729,000 00 
15,167,556 00 
7,727,321 25 


Total public debt 


$1,740,690,489 49 


The whole income of the Treasury during Mr. Chase’s administra¬ 
tion (including the last quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1861, 
which from loans was $17,585,534.39; from miscellaneous sources, $267,- 
212.67; and from customs, $5,515,552.16) from loans and taxes of all 
kinds and miscellaneous sources, exclusive of repayments, was $2,144,- 
854,466.36. He served as Secretary 1,210 days, so that the average daily 
receipts, from March 7, 1861, to June 30,1864, were $l,772,606.99f. 
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ADYANOE IN THE PEEMITJM ON GOLD DURING 18G2—EXTRAORDI¬ 
NARY ELUOTUATIONS IN 1863 AND 1864—EFEORTS TO CONTROL 
THE PREMIUMS BY TREASURY SALES—THEIR FAILURE—^THE 
^^GOLD bill” OF JUNE 17, 18G4—^ITS DISASTROUS EFIi'ECTS— 

FEVER IN THE GOLD MARKET—MR. CHASK’s liESIGNATION- 

THE HIGHEST FIGURE OF THE WARj 185 PER CENT., JULY llTH 
—^REPEAL OF THE GOLD BILL—GOVERNMENT SALES OF FOR¬ 
EIGN EXCHANGE AND GOLD CERTIFICATES—FAILURE OF ALL 
THESE MEASURES — TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE PREMIUM ON 
GOLD FOB FIVE YEARS. 

M eantime, immediately after tlie suspension of specie 
payments, December oO, ISOl, coin l)ei»;aii to command 
a premium; on Monday, tTanuary 13, 18oL^, it was already 
at 3 per cent. It steadily advanced, witli some C(>mj)aratively 
slight fluctuations, until on tlie last day of the year it stood at 
34 per cent. The fluctuations during 1803 and ’(M were extraor¬ 
dinary. On the 1st of »Tanuary, 1803, the premium stood at 
33|-; at 50 on the 24th ; GO on the 31st; on the 12t h of Feliru- 
ary, 54|-; and on the 28t}i, 72^. It now Ixg’an a steady decline, 
and on the 28th of March its higliest point was 43 J ; on the 28th 
of July its lowest was 23and on the 28th of August it was 
22^, the lowest figure for 1803. From this ])oint the price again 
advanced, with comparative steadiness, to the end of the year. 
It was no unfrequent oeciiiTence for the price to vary two and 
even five per cent, on the same day, as, for example: January 
13th the lowest price was 42 and the highest 44; on the 30th it 
alternated between 53 and 58^; on March 24th l)ctween 454 and 
53 ; and on the next day between 39| and dlf. On the 3d of 
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March the highest price was ; on the ith, 68; on the 5 th 5 
68; on the Gth^ 54; and on the same day the lowest point was 
50 ; on the T'th the lowest was 64f and the highest 55^; and on 
the 10th the highest price was 63. These were the most violent 
flnctnations of the year. On the 31st of December the premium 
was at 52 per cent. 

During January, February, and March, 1864, the premium 
steadily advanced from 52 on the 1st of the former month to 69^ 
on the 26th of the latter. April 12th it was Y5; and between 
the 12th and the 26th it ran up to 84. The lowest point in 
May was 68 on the 10th, and 86J on the 27th. 

These remarkable fluctuations, coupled with the steadily- 
advancing premiums, reacted upon the prices of commodities 
generally, and so seriously embarrassed the course of business 
as to produce a general alarm. Manufacturers, merchants, 
bankers, artisans, and daily laborers; in a word, every class in 
the community, from the richest to the poorest, was more or 
less affected by the constant advance and the daily fluctuations 
in the price of gold. 

To prevent these two most serious evils became an object of| 
paramount importance. Three plans were tried, and three plans 
failed of any thing further than merely temporary effects : 

1. As a consequence of the policy which required duties on 
imports to be paid in coin, there was a large accumulation of 
coin in the Treasury. It was supposed that, if the Government 
were to enter upon the market as a bear,” its ability to de¬ 
liver cash ” gold in large sums would operate to reduce the 
premium. Accordingly, in March, 1864, the Secretary was au¬ 
thorized to sell surplus gold. 

On the 12th of April succeeding the passage of this act, 
gold was at 75 per cent, premium. 

When the announcement was made that the premium had at 
last reached 75 per cent., and was likely still further to advance, 
the effect was almost like the loss of a battle. There seemed to 
have been a sort of involuntary concession on the part of the 
public mind that 75 per cent, was the limit; that imder that 
figure the danger was not imminent, but that beyond it financial 
disaster and destruction were to be apprehended. There was a 
genuine fear, therefore, when that figure was reached, that vast 
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evils were impending. The flimsiest of the Washington politi¬ 
cians, and the solidest of the business men of New York and 
other commercial cities, participated equally in this apprehen¬ 
sion. As the strongest men instinctively turn to the Govern¬ 
ment for relief in periods of mere physical danger even, with an 
almost common impulse an appeal was now made to the Treas¬ 
ury. The Secretary was earnestly invoked to bring the power 
of the Department to bear upon what was called “ the gold con¬ 
spiracy.” It was believed that the cash gold ” of the Govern¬ 
ment might easily destroy the power of what a notable charac¬ 
ter afterward, with aptly-chosen phrase, described as phantom 
gold.” But a phantom is all the more formidable for the sim¬ 
ple reason that it is a phantom; it was so in this case; and the 
gold-ghost would not down even at the bidding of so potent an 
agency as the Treasury. 

Telegrams came in from all quarters, Tirging Mr. Chase to 
some action equal to the exigency. Holjert J. AValker, an ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, and distinguished for great tinancial 
ability—said, indeed, to be a master of tlie Bcioncc of political 
economy—urged that Mr. Chase avail himself of the authority 
to sell gold. Mr. Chase said he did not doubt that temporary 
effects might be produced by such operations, and avus Avilling 
to try the experiment, but added that permanent ellects were 
not to be expected except by a reduction in tlie volume of the 
cuiTency and by military successes, lie, liowcvci*, went to New 
York on the night of the 13th, and arrived in that city on the 
morning of the 14th. Some of the more daring of the gold 
oj^erators, being informed of his presence, tried the experiment 
of intimidation; they ran the price, on tlie strcait, to 88 or 89; 
this Avas but a flash of triumph, liowever, Avliieh emUid in disas¬ 
ter. In the coui’se of five days the Secretary sold, under the 
general direction of Assistant-Treasurer Cisco, alxuit elcA’cn mill¬ 
ions in gold; and, from the street rate of 89 on the 14th, re¬ 
duced the premium to on tlie 19th, altliougli there Avere 
constant fluctuations during the whole period. The clTect of 
these Government “bearing” operations, on a large scaile, Avas 
sufficiently convincing that even the great poAver of the Treas¬ 
ury Avas unequal to the task of controlling tlie market.^ “ The 
^ It must not be inferred that this was the only iustaiiee in wliich Government 
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sales wMcli have been made here yesterday and to-day/’ said 
Mr. Cbase^ in a letter written to President Lincoln on the 15th 
of April (while the Secretary was still in IsTew Tork)^ seem to 
have reduced the price, but the reduction is only temporary, 
unless most decisive measures for reducing the amoimt of chcu- 
lation and arresting the rapid increase of debt, be adopted.” 

ISTo sooner was the pressure of the Treasury removed from 
the market, than the premium again advanced. On the 26th 
of April, its highest was 84; on the 15th of May, a month later, 
it was 85 ; on the 31st, 90; and on the 10th of June, 99. 

2. On the 12th of April, 1864, Mr. Chase sent to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate a bill, the purpose of which was, as 
stated by Senator Sherman, to prevent gambling in gold. It 
prohibited time-sales,” as they were technically called; that is, 
sales of coin to be delivered at a futm^e time; and it prohibited 
also sales of gold by any broker or banker, at any other than his 
regular place of business. The penalty for violation of this act 
—^which was declared to be a misdemeanor—was fine or impris¬ 
onment ; by fine not less than $1,000 nor more than $10,000; 
and imprisonment not less than three months nor more than one 
year, or both, at the discretion of the court! The bill was the 
result of protracted consultation between Mr. Chase and expe¬ 
rienced financial gentlemen, and members of Congress, who 
agreed, generally, that if it did no good, it was not likely to do 
much harm; in which opinion there was, however, as experience 
proved, a serious mistake. Mr. Chase .emphatically said he 
was no admirer of this sort of legislation, and was by no means 
sanguine of its good results. 

There was a good deal of debate in the Senate upon this bill, 
but not much in the House; in the course of which, however, 
all the history and argument bearing upon this particular phase 
of the financial situation were exhausted. It seemed to be pretty 
well understood that, although the measure was to be adopted, it 
was with no sanguine expectation of its successful operation, 
but rather with a good deal of foreboding and apprehension of 
evil. It passed the Senate on the 16th of April, but was not 

coin was sold by tbe Secretary’s order with a view to affect the price; it was, how¬ 
ever, by far the largest and most important operation of its kind made under Mr. 
Chase’s administration, and for this reason I have been particular in describing it. 
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acted upon by tbe House -until June, and was passed in that 
body on tbe 14tb of tbe month. It was approved by tbe Presi¬ 
dent on tbe lltb, and went at once into operation. 

Its effects were immediate and disastrous. Even before it 
was enacted into a law, but when it became apparent that it 
would pass tbe House and receive tbe sanction of tbe Presi¬ 
dent, its disturbing effect upon tbe price of gold was conspic¬ 
uous. It was not, however, until tbe 21st of June, when tbe 
act was authoritatively notified to tbe Stock Exchange and gold 
ceased to be called, that fully developed its evil qualities. 

Gold closed on tbe afternoon of June 20tb at OSJ. On tbe 
21st it opened at 100, and sold up to 108 per cent, premium; on 
tbe 22d it went to 130 ; then fell to 120, and closed at 110 @ 
113. On tbe 24tb it sold at about tbe same fgures; brokers buy¬ 
ing at 110 and selling at 116. On tbe 25tb it was much steadier, 
fluctuating between 112 and 115. On tbe 27tb, there was fever¬ 
ish excitement; tbe rate was 118, and tbe premium fluctuated at 
all flgm’es between that and 138; closing at 133 @ 135. On 
tbe 28tb it was moderately steady, tbe highest price being 138. 
On tbe 29tbit was extremely irregular, selling from 138 up to 150, 
and tbe street was full of rumors touching militaiy and Treas¬ 
ury operations, and closed at 143. On the 30tb it fluctuated be¬ 
tween 145 and 150. On tbe 1st of July, announcemeut was 
made that Mr. Chase bad resigirod; the effect was iuuucn.se. 
Tbe premium advanced to 180; 170 and 175 ])er cent, were 
paid for large sums. ’At noon it was stated that blr. lAsseiulen 
bad been appointed Secretary, and the premium fell to 155, and 
at 3 p. M. to 125. July 2d it varied between 125 and 140, 
and closed at 137. Tbe disastrous operation of the act bad by 
this time impressed Congre.ss with tbe necessity of its prompt 
repeal; and it was repealed accordingly on tluj Otli—but too 
late; its substantial effects remained. On that day the pnaiiiuin 
ruled between 147 and 150; and on the Itb itojieued at 1.54, and 
closed at 173; on tbe 8tb it fluctuated between IOC and 170|-, 
closing at tbe former figures. On the lOtb it varied between 
160 and 170; on tbe lltb it opened at 185 ! .sold down to ISO, 
then up again to 185; and closed at ISOJ-. This -was tbe high¬ 
est figure of tbe war. On the 12tb the opeiiing rate was 182, 
and feu steadily, closing in tbe afternoon at 172 Oj 17d. On 
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the IStli it ranged between 168 and 1^5; on the 14th it opened 
at 168 and fell to 157; on the 15th it fell from 156 to 144, clos¬ 
ing at 150|-; and the Tribune announced that the bach of the 
gold-conspiracy was broken. Nevertheless, there was an ad¬ 
vance the next day, when the premium fluctuated between 148|- 
and IGIJ. It was not till near the close of September that it 
again fell to 100. On the 27th of that month its lowest point 
was 92J-, and its highest 95; on the 12th of October it advanced 
to lOlf; on the 9th of November to 160, and closed on the 31st 
of December at 127. 

Of course, the whole stock-market was strongly affected, and 
the prices of securities of every description, including govern¬ 
ments, were more or less seriously and permanently disturbed. 
Indeed, the calamitous effects of the act were manifest in the 
prices of all commodities, and were felt throughout the whole 
fabric of our social, commercial, and industrial system. Its 
failure was complete, and is another of the numerous illustra¬ 
tions afforded by history that to support the credit of paper- 
money by artificial methods is a vain if not a dangerous policy. 

3. The Treasury Department sold some millions of exchange 
upon London; for a time privately through the agency of the 
Bank of Commerce, and also publicly through Mr. Cisco. On 
the 8th of July, 1864, Mr. Cisco sold exchange at 198 per cent, 
premium. In addition to sales of exchange, the Department, in 
order to protect importers from the fluctuations of the gold- 
market, and at the same time measurably to repress the advance 
in price, supplied gold certificates upon deposits of legal-tender 
notes, in the sub-Treasury, at one-quarter of one per cent, less 
than the current rate for coin. These certificates were receiv¬ 
able in payment of duties upon imports. They were issued 
directly to the importer making the deposit, and were unassign¬ 
able. But even this plan of thwarting the gold speculation 
(which was adopted by Mr. Chase upon the suggestion and 
recommendation of the New York Chamber of Commerce), 
simple and practicable as it seemed, and for which a great tri¬ 
umph was predicted, was soon found to be attended with prac¬ 
tical inconveniences of so serious a kind, that after a few weeks 
of trial it was abandoned. Despite every precaution^ the certifi¬ 
cates became subjects of speculation. 
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.... The foUo'wing table, taken from the Bankers' Maga¬ 
zine for April, 1867 (cited by Amasa "Walker at page 476 of his 
book on “ The Science of Wealth ”), is valuable as showing the 
monthly range of the premium on gold from January, 1862, to 
December, 1865: 


MONTHS. 

18G2. 

1S63. 

1S64. 

1S65. 

1866. 


Par % 6 

2^0^ 4i- 
Si@, Di 

9 m m 

ir)i@24 

22 (gi37 

29 ©83^ 

30 ©34 

34 ©60f 

511© CO 

971 © 1841 
901 © llGl 
4^1 © 101 

41 (T/), 60 

8C|- © 441 
351 © 411 
25 ©861 
25 ©291 
251 © 411 
371 © OTf 
‘i"! © 551 
4(‘l © 521 
4^1 ©461 
45-1 ©,54§. 
371 ©481 
© 411 


53 ©72j 

571 © 


89 ©711 

69 © G91 


40 ©59 

CGI© 87 


431 5i> 

401 ©4sl 

C8 © 90 

2fl© 451 
35| ©, 47| 

Juno... 

89 ©151 

July. 

231 © 45 
221 ©291 
27 ©431 

122 ©185 

38 © 461 
401© 45| 
45 

August.. 

1311© lf)3 

SeptemlDer. 

85 © 155 

October.. 

40|©5Gi 
43 ©r4 

89 ©129 

U H 40 

NoYomber. 

109 © IGO 

451© 481 
411© 461 

December. 

47 ©521 

111 ©Ml 


Average. 

13i 

4C1 

1031 

58 

411 



Avorag-e for five years, 52 J- per cent. 
















CHAPTEE XXXYII. 


LETTERS Am) EXTEAOTS EEOM LETTERS OF MR. CHASE IVHITTEH 
DUEIHO THE YEAR 1862. 


To Peter Zinn^ Columbus^ Ohio, 


“ WASHUTGToir, January 16, 1863. 


. T AM not a candidate for the Senate, in the place of Mr. Wade. 

-L I took the post I now hold in obedience to the wishes of the 
President and the judgment of respected political friends. It was against 
my own inclinations, but having yielded these then, I have no wish now 
except to do my whole duty to the best of my ability in the position as¬ 
signed me, until the wishes and judgment which governed me in taking it, 
shall indicate to me another sphere of duty or allow me to retire to private 
life. . . . Accept my thanks for your old Mendship and support, and for 
your generous appreciation of my endeavors to serve our country in the 
place I now occupy. I have found favor beyond my hope and beyond my 
desert. My chief, if not my single, title to it is sincerity and zeal in the 
service 

“You know already that Mr. Stanton is to be Secretary of War in place 
of Mr. Cameron. I expect much from his ability, energy, and indefatigable 
labor, though I part from Cameron with regret. 

“ .... I see much I wish was otherwise—much that I think could be 
mended; but I try to make the best of things and not the worst. Mc¬ 
Clellan is now almost well, and I look for early movements and great suc¬ 
cess. ...” 


To JElliott G. Coiodin^ Chairman^ etc.^ New Yorlc. 

“Washington, February 20,1862. 

“ Sir : Most gladly would I unite with the citizens of New York in 
celebrating the anniversary of the birthday of Washington could I leave, 
even for such a purpose, my post of duty at this time; but I must remain 
here. 

“ The celebration which you proxoose, and similar celebrations spontane¬ 
ously springing from the same impulse all over the country, justify the 
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hope that the memory of Washington, ever living in the hearts of his conn- 
trymen, will lend an appropriate inspiration to all our endeavors to restore 
the Union which he contributed so much to establish. We need that in¬ 
spiration. We need, for the trials of these days, his firmness, his patience, 
his disinterestedness, his true courage, his lofty sense of justice, his enlight¬ 
ened zeal for impartial freedom. These are the virtues, wliicli exercised in 
such degree as men are capable of, will not only restore the Union, but will 
reestablish it in more than its pristine vigor, compactness, and beneficence.” 

To Eenry G, Gary^ ThiladelpJiia. 

“ WAsraNGTON, March 16, 1862. 

“. . . . Accept my thanks for the opportunity of reading Mr. (John 
Stuart) Mill’s article, which I return. 

‘‘He does not exaggerate the great evil from which tlie action of the 
American Government delivered the world in the settlement of the Trent 
affair. But it is hard to accept his view that tlie English Government 
could have done no otherwise than as it did. I am quite certain that, had 
positions been reversed, our Government would have ac;tcd very differently. 
Doubtless we should have asked explanations, but I mistake the case if we 
would have made any threats. 

“ It is by no moans certain, cither, that laid a war taken place l)ctwecn 
ourselves and the English, the issue would have Ix'cn the establislinu^nt of 
the Southern Confederacy as a great slavcholding and slavery-extending 
power. This Government always had a talismaivic veto on tliat result in 
the simple word ‘Emancipation.’ Tlie crime of England’s aid for such 
an establishment would indeed have been llagrant, l)ut. it would have had 
another issue and a fearful recoil. 

“But tliese deductions from the general m(?rit of tluj artich^ are. slight. 
As a whole it is admirable. Its tone is noble; its styh* eloquent ; its rea¬ 
soning exact and forcible ; its sentimentsehauited ami manly. Altogether 
it is the best appreciation of the situation I have seen, if I (‘xe(‘pt l)e Gas- 
parin’s hook, ‘Un Grand Pcuple, quo sc releve.,’ whit^h to correct insight 
joins wonderful foresight.” 


To William P. Mdkn^ Cuiruuntf i. 

“ WASJU.NG'jftN', March 110, 1802. 

“. . . . I am not fond of political in<*taj)hysics. TIjfarlieifMnflHeAVYVi- 
wg Pd?,s’it, which you send me, suits me well enough. AVhih* I think that 
the Government, in suppression of the rebellion, ami in view of the destruc¬ 
tion by suicide of the rebel State governimmis with the atd ual or strongly- 
implied consent of a majority of tlmir citizens, may regard those Slates as 
having so far forfeited their rights lliat th(?y may justly be treated as 
Territories, I have never proposed to make this ()]>inioii the ])asis of i^oliti- 
cal measures. I much jirefer to regard each State as still (existing intact, 
and to be subject to no change of boundaries except such as may be freely 
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consented to by its people. I want to keep all the stars, and all the 
stripes; and to keep all the States with their old names and ensigns. 
South Carolina should be South Carolina still; but reformed, I hope. I 
would preserve, not destroy, and I prefer civil provisional government, 
authorized by Congress, to military government instituted by the Presi¬ 
dent.” 

To General Irwin McDowell, 

“ Washington, March 28,1862. 

“. . . . Inclosed you will find an article from the Cincinnati Gomm&r^ 
cia\ which I hope you will read with care. 

“ It grieves me to see the confidence of the country, which was revived 
by the late movement of the Army of the Potomac, already relapsing into 
distrust. Let me beg you to do all that is possible to inspire vigor and 
energy. Permit me also to suggest the expediency of having no more re¬ 
views. The country is in no mood to hear of any thing, however useful and 
desirable in itself, which savors of show rather than action. Think how 
much is to be done, and how near the midsummer is I 

“If you cannot inspire activity, and even dash, into the army, you 
ought to seek some other command, unless certain that the outcome will 
prove the delay to be Fabian, and only a means to surer and larger suc¬ 
cess. . . 

To Colonel -. 

“Washington, April 1, 1862. 

“. . . . You are mistaken about the potentiality of ‘ a word from me ’ 
in the matter of brigadier-making with the President and Secretary of 
War. I have, however, referred your letter to the latter, with my indorse¬ 
ment. 

“ I cannot approve the haste and inconsideration with which briga¬ 
diers and other high officers are made. The consequences are all evil— 
evil morally, evil financially, and evil politically.” 

To Bradford B. Wood^ Esq.^ GopenTiagen^ Denmarlc. 

“Washington, April 2,1862. 

“.... I quite agree with your views of our duties both in the prose¬ 
cution of the war, and in relation to slavery. It was my opinion from 
the first that we should strike the insurgents as hard and as fast as pos¬ 
sible. I remember—^how well!—agoing to General Scott in May, nearly 
two weeks before Yirginia voted on secession, and urging him to seize 
upon Manassas and Alexandria. At that time the rebels had no force of 
any strength or importance at either point, and only a few hundred men 
at Harper’s Perry. I urged that Manassas, commanding the two rail¬ 
roads, was of great strategic importance; that with Manassas in our pos¬ 
session the rebels would be obliged to fall back from Harper’s Ferry 
and Winchester, which would leave the Yalley of the Shenandoah and a 
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large space on tLe Potomac clear of them, and give ns the command of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to Wheeling. With this support, I fur¬ 
ther insisted that Yirginia might be carried against secession by the pop¬ 
ular vote, and that in this way the whole State might be saved. General 
Scott was a good deal impressed by these views, but his military prudence 
decided him against the measures I proposed. The opportunity passed 
by; Manassas was occupied by the rebels, and you know the history. 

“There have been other occasions in the course of the struggle in 
which it seemed to me that a different course from that actually adopted 
would have been better. This is especially true in relation to slavery. 
It has seemed to me from the early days of the conflict that it was bad 
policy as well as bad principle to give any support to the institution. I 
was quite willing to let the loyal States do with it what they would, just 
as if we were at peace; but I have not been able to see the expediency or 
propriety of upholding the institution, directly or indirectly, in the rebel 
States. My idea was—^not to declare emancipation—but simply to treat 
the population just as we found it, loyal or disloyal; and the black loyal¬ 
ist better than a white rebel, and the same as a white loyalist. And I 
could see no valid objection to enlisting acclimated blacks, loyal and will¬ 
ing to serve, any more than enlisting white ones. But I have not been 
able to make our friends in the administration sec as I have seen ; and I 
certainly do not claim to be more wise than they. When, therefore, I am 
overruled, I have quietly submitted, doing all I could to carry forward the 
cause and the work, if not in my preferred way, yet in the best way pos¬ 
sible for me. , . , Can you send me any good books—either in French or 
English—showing systems of revenue and taxation in Denmark ? ” 

Early in May, 1862, the President, Mr. Chase, and Mr. 
Stanton, the Secretary of War, went together to fortress Mon¬ 
roe on the revenue-steamer Miami. The following letters to 
his daughter Janet give a graphic account of the important 
events which happened during their stay: 

“ Kevenute Sotamer Miami, off Fortress Monroe, Mmj 7, 1SG2. 

“.... I write you from the cabin of the revenue steamer Miami, 
just outside two steam-transports loaded with trooi)S, embarked for a 
proposed attack on Norfolk. 

“ We came here night before last, having left Washington on Monday 
evening just before dusk. Our party consisted of the President, Mr. Stan¬ 
ton, General Yiele—who had just returned from Port Royal, where he com¬ 
manded a brigade—and myself of course. Our staunch little Miami 
bore us rapidly and pleasantly down the river, till wm were some ten or 
fifteen miles below Alexandria, when the night, which had come on with 
a drizzling rain, became so thick and dark that the pilot found himself 
unable to discern the right course. We were therefore obliged to cast an- 
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cbior and wait for a clearer sky. By three o’clock on Tuesday morning 
we vrere again on our way. We passed Aquia about daybreak, and at 
noon found ourselves tossing upon the waters of the Chesapeake. It would* 
have amused you to see us at our luncheon. The President gave it up 
almost as soon as he began, and, declaring himself too uncomfortable to 
eat, stretched himself at length upon the locker. The rest of us persisted 
in eating, but the plates slipped this way and that, the glasses tumbled 
over, and rolled about, and the whole table seemed as topsy-turvy as if 
some spiritist were operating upon it. But we got through at last, and 
the Secretary of War followed the example of the President, while General 
VTele and I went on deck and chatted. The steamer had now all sails 
set, and with, the help of wind and steam was moving handsomely onward 
at the rate of about twelve knots an hour. But soon the night began to 
fah; the wind died away; from some cause the fires in the furnaces burned 
low, and our progress was too sluggish for our eager wishes. Just then, 
as if to fret us the more, the Metamora, coming from Cherrystone with 
the dispatches, shot across our track on her way to the Fortress, and 
keeping straight through a shoal which our depth compelled us to go 
around, was soon out of sight. We kept steadily on, and between eight 
and nine o’clock reached our destination. Mr. Stanton at once sent a 
message to General Wool, notifying him of our arrival; and soon the 
genei'al, with some members of his staff, came on board. It was now 
near ten o’clock. After a short conference it was determined that the 
President, Mr. Stanton, General Wool and myself, with General Yiele, 
should visit Commodore GoMshorough and talk with him about the con¬ 
dition of* things and of the things to be done. As it was not easy to get 
alongside the Minnesota in the night, on the revenue steamer, we took a 
tug, and soon were within hailing distance. ‘ Ship ahoy! flag-ship ahoy I ’ 
cried our tug-captain. But either his voice was naturally feeble, or in the 
presence of so many dignitaries he was a little abashed, for his hail was 
not at all sonorous, and brought no response. General Yiele then took up 
the laail—‘Flag-ship ahoy I’ ‘What do you want?’ came back over the 
water. General Wool wishes to go on board,’ was the reply. ‘Come 
round on the port side,’ said the voice from the ship, and round on the 
port side we went, and there were the narrow steps up the lofty side, and 
the guiding-ropes on either hand, hardly visible in the darkness. It 
seemed fo me very high to the deck, and the ascent a little fearful. 
Etiquette required the President to go first, and he went. Etiquette re¬ 
quired tlie Secretary of the Treasury to follow, and he followed. We got 
up safely, of course, and when up, it did not seem so much of a ‘ getting 
up-stairs. ’ after all.—^But I must not stop to describe the Minnesota, 
though the noble ship is well worth description; or to tell you more of 
the commodore’s greeting, except that it was characteristically cordial, 
and that even in the press of business, he did not forget to inquire cordi¬ 
ally for you and Katie. Nor shall I tell you of the conference, except that 
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it related to military and naval movement.s in connection with the dreaded 
Merrimac. 

It was late before we got back to the Miami, where w'e parted from 
General Wool and his officers under a promise to breakfast at headquar¬ 
ters the next morning. It did not then take long to get to bed and 
asleep. 

“The next morning—yesterday—-we of the Miami were up pretty 
early: for somehow it is not easy to sleep late on shipboard; and as our 
breakfast was to be at nine, Mr. Stanton proposed we should visit 
the Vanderbilt before going. The boat of the .Miami was accordingly 
lowered, and we put olf to the great ship. She was all ready for her en¬ 
counter with the Merrimac—enonuously strengthened alxuit the bow 
with heavy timbers, so as to be little (fise lor many leei, say titty from her 
prow, than a mass of solid timlxT, plated (Uitsidt! with iron. We stood a 
moment on her wheel-house, ami looki^l down through tin* immense di¬ 
ameter of her wheels, the frame of whieh Hi*emeil slight, hut it was in fact 
of the strongest wroiight-iron bars un<l carefully adjusted to secure the 
greatest strength. The weight ot one, wheel was <uu* huudreti tons, and 
the diameter througli wliich we look«*d was fnrty-two feet. From the 
Vanderbilt we sailed round the Monitor and the, Stevens, and then 
back to the doc^k. hut I must omit from thi.4 lrtf«*r an ueeounl of our 
breakfast; of our visit to the Monitor and the Sfe^veus, iuid to the liip- 
Baps; of Commodore (toldshomugh's eoiulng, and tlir di-^eussiou which 
followed; of the appearance of tlm M**rrim:ie, and of Ict divipja-arunco; 
of the review, ami the visit to ruim‘d HamptMo: cf our dinner and the 
discussions after dinner; of the dotmnination that thenniodore. (Jolds- 
borough should s<Mid the (Jaleiia and two ; ,:nhoat - up the river; of the 
President and Mr. Stanton .sta\in'.r with <h ncral Wh-oi, v. hih* I and (trneral 
Vide returned to our .steane-r: of how it wa > d'terujire d to attempt the 
reduction of tin* batteries at S' W air' Point m-xj laMniinv-'; huw we, that 
is, the Presii lent, Mr. Stanton, and in> ‘-If, w'^nt to tie- Hip Hap >; how the 
lleet moved to the attai-k: how the roar of tie' fir t ranmm broke upon 
a Sabbath silenee; how the ;n-rat 'om ..f tie* Hip H ip - joiie d in the fray, 
throwing enormou.s sliot and ide-il moi*.' than tiiir.- i. ile* at a di .charge; 
how the .l\lernma(‘ eame tlown and out; iee,v fie- NIonitor moved up, 
and (piietly waited for her; how tie- ife.t wo .di-n .!;iji 'ou out nidiie way, 
that the. Minnesota and the Vaieh-rbilt nu'rht huv*- a fair ;wr.-p at her, 
to run her down; how she would leU c euo w .’irro : !ny rtudd yo; how 
pluckily the lit tie Stevens stood up; liov/tho M*'rriraae fnally reln'a(<'(l 
to a point where the .Mouitttr atme c*. ;!.! ftel.i'v h' r; of our return to 
the shore, and of preparation for th*' <'mh ;« a of thr troop; -all this, 
and mucli more, [ must leave imtoid thi -. morni’e'’: for •ii!**** f wrote the 
first half and more of this letter, a ni'.dif p- *. and tie' siui of the Hth of 
May has risen splendidly over Fort re- ^ Mom-o 
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“Foeteiss Moneoe, Tiesinia, May 8 , 1863 . 

“. . . . Mt letter to you tMs morning closed abruptly with a mere 
synopsis of events. I will now give you a little better idea what took 
place yesterday. But, jSrst, a word about the review of the day be¬ 
fore. Tbe appearance of the Merrimac and the possibility of a con¬ 
flict with her, had led to a revocation of the order which had been given 
for one. But her retirement induced General Wool to propose that we 
sHould ride out to camp and see what was to be seen. The President 
and I went on horseback, while Mr. Stanton and his Assistant-Secretary, 
Mr. Tucker, went in a carriage, and we started; General Wool and his 
staff forming a most brilliant feature of our cortege. We rode through 
the camiD (about two miles from the Fortress), General Wool giving orders 
as we passed along to form the regiments, and make ready. We passed 
on to the village of Hampton, which was burned last summer by order of 
the insurgent General Magruder. I never saw such a ruin—^bare, black¬ 
ened, and crumbling walls, on every side; the court-house, about two 
hundred years old, but of remarkable beauty for that time ; the old church, 
amid the graves of generations, a gem of a building—^built of brick brought 
from England in the good old time—where generation after generation 
of Virginians had been baptized, confirmed, married, admitted to the 
communion, and dismissed with tears and benedictions to their last re¬ 
pose ; old habitations, some of the upper and some of the humbler classes, 
all were involved in one act of indiscriminate destruction. The burning 
was an act of sheer vandalism. 

“We returned from Hampton, feeling saddened. As we crossed the 
bridge beyond which the rebels had not come, the contrast was very strik¬ 
ing. On this side, the residence of John Tyler, a leader in the rebellion, 
and others hardly less conspicuous, were standing unharmed by the sol¬ 
diers of the Union: on that side, public and private edifices were involved 
in remorseless devastation by a general of rebellion. 

“ When we arrived at the camp, we found the troops as well prepared 
as the suddenness of the order admitted. Word was given to march in 
review, and on they came: first, the cavalry regiments, well mounted and 
w^ell equipped; then regiment after regiment of infantry, looking hand¬ 
somely also. It was inspiring to see them marching by, so orderly and so 
strong. When they had passed we rode on, but already one regiment was 
drawn up in line, and the colonel and his troops were made glad by the 
President, who rode along their line alone, uncovered, and inspiring a 
great enthusiasm. It is delightful, by-the-way, to observe everywhere the 
warm afiection felt and expressed for the President. 

“After the review, we returned to headquarters, where a consultation 
took place, which resulted in an order from the President to Flag-officer 
Goldsborough to send the Galena and two gunboats up the James Hiver 
toward Richmond. Captain Rogers, who behaved so gallantly at Port 
Royal, commanded the Galena, and I have seldom seen a man more grati¬ 
fied by a commission to do something. He grasped my hand, and thanked 
24 
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me warmly for my support of Ms views. So closed day before yesterday, 
when General Viele and myself went on board the Miami to our sleep. 

Yesterday morning we came ashore early, having been brought down 
by a tug. Commodore Goldsborough came at the same time on a sum¬ 
mons from the President, and it was then determined that an attack 
should be made on the batteries on Sewell’s Point. After the order had 
been given, the President, Mr. Stanton and myself, went over to the Rip- 
Raps in a tug to observe its execution. It was not a great while before 
the ships were in motion. The Seminole took the lead, followed by the 
San Jacinto and the Dakota, and finally the Susquehanna, whose captain, 
Lardner, was the commanding ofiicer of the vessels engaged. With these 
ships were the Monitor, and the little gunboat Stevens—which Commo¬ 
dore Stevens presented to the Treasury Department, and which I chris¬ 
tened the Stevens in honor of the giver. Her name before being made into 
a gunboat was the Naugatuck, and she is sometimes ev(‘n now mistakenly 
ealled by that name. By-and-by the Seminole reaelual her position, and a 
belch of smoke, followed in a few seconds by a report like distant thunder, 
announced the beginning of the canonnadt*. Then cam(‘ the guns from the 
Rip-Raps, where we were; and soon the Monitor and tlic St(*vens joined. 
In a short time the small battery on the extrenui point was silenced; and 
the attack was directed against a battery inside the ]>oint, and a half-mile 
or a mile nearer Norfolk. While this was going on, asmoke curled up 
over the woods on Sewell’s Point, five or six miles from its termina¬ 
tion, and each man said to his neighbor, ‘There comes the Merrimac;’ 
and, sure enough, the Merrimac was coming. Bclbre, she. imuht her ap¬ 
pearance, we had left the Rip-Raps and lia<l reached tIk* landing on our 
way to headquarters, and just as we were going ashore, the; mor.ster came 
slowly out from heliind the Point, and all the hig wooden vessels began 
to haul off. The Monitor and tli(‘. Stevens, however, held their ground. 
The Merrimac still came on slowly, and in a litth^ while there, was a clear 
space of water between her and the Monitor. Then the gnat, relxd terror 
paused; then turned hack, and having linally obtained what sIk! pndjahly 
considered a safe position, became stationary, '’riiis was the (*nd of the 
battle. Its results were, on our side, nothing and nobody hurt, with a 
certainty that the battery at the extreme of tlui Point, was remh-red use¬ 
less, and that the battery inside was much less strong ami mueh leas 
strongly manned than had been supposed. The results on the rebel side 
we cannot tell, hut only know that their Ixirracks wc-n; ])urned by our 
shells. Another certainty is, that tlie Merrimac <loes not want to fight, and 
won’t figlit if she can help it, except with im»rc ad vantages than she is 
likely to have in her favor. Tliis lias been a very interesting day, but I 
must not write more.” 

“On iJOAUD Stkamki: lUi.TiMoiiK, May 11,1802. 

. I closed my last letter to you with a brid’ account of the 
bombardment. That was thought to have shown the inutility of an at- 
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tempt to land at Sewell’s Point wMle the Merrimac lay watching it, and 
it at once became a question what should be done ? Three plans only 
seemed feasible: 1. To send all the troops that could be spared around to 
Burnside, and let him come in upon Norfolk from the south; 2. To send 
them up the James River to aid General McClellan; or, 3. To seek another 
landing-place out of reach of the Merrimac. In this state of things, I 
offered to take the Miami—^if a tug of less draught and capable, therefore, 
of putting in nearer shore, could accompany me—and make an examination, 
in company with an officer, of the coast east of the Point. Colonel Cram 
offered to go, and finally General Wool said he would accompany us also. 
We started accordingly, and having arrived opposite a point which I mark 
‘ A ’ on the poor draught I send you—don’t laugh at it—sent a boat’s crew 
ashore to find the depth of water. We had already approached within 
five hundred yards in the Miami, and the tug had approached within per¬ 
haps a hundred yards of the shore. . The boats went very near land, and 
then, somewhat to my surprise, pulled away. When they returned to the 
boat the mystery was explained. They had seen an enemy’s picket, and a 
soldier standing up beckoning his companions to lie close, and they had 
inferred an ambush and pulled off to avoid being fired at. When Colonel 
Cram and the officer of the boat came on board, they could still see the 
picket on horseback, and pointed his position out to me; but I being near¬ 
sighted could not see. It was plain enough that there was no use in land¬ 
ing men to be fired upon and overcome by a superior force, and so the 
order was given to get under way to return to Fortress Monroe. We had, 
however, accomplished our main purpose, having found the water suffi¬ 
ciently deep to admit of a landing without any very serious difficulty. But 
just as we were going away, a white flag was seen waving over the sand¬ 
bank on shore, and the general ordered it to be answered at once, which 
was done by fastening a bed-sheet to the flag-line and running it up. 
Thereupon several colored people appeared on shore—all women and chil¬ 
dren. Fearing that the flag and the apiDearance of these colored persons 
might be a cover intended to get our people within reach of rifle-shot, I 
directed two boats to go ashore, with full crews well armed. They went, 
and pretty soon I saw Colonel Cram talking with the people on shore, 
while some of the men were walking about the beach. Presently one boat 
pulled off toward the ship; and when she had come quite near, I observed 
the colored people going up the sand-bank, and Colonel Cram preparing 
to return with the other boat. It occurred to me that these poor persons 
might have desired to go to Fortress Monroe, and had been refused. So I 
determined to go ashore myself, and jumping into the returned boat, was 
quickly on the beach. The colonel reported his examination entirely sat¬ 
isfactory, and I found that none of the colored people (one of whom turned 
out, however, to be a white woman living near by) wanted to leave ; and 
we returned to the ship. These colored women and children, and the one 
white one, were the soldiers—except, perhaps, the picket on horseback— 
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who had alarmed our folks. But we had made an imiDortant discovery: a 
good and convenient landing-place, some five or six miles distant from 
Fortress Monroe, capable of receiving any number of troops, and communi¬ 
cating with Norfolk by quite passable roads ; at a distance, by one route, 
of eight or nine, and by another, of twelve or thirteen miles. When I got 
back to the Fortress, I found the President had been listening to a pilot 
and studying a chart, and had become impressed with a conviction that 
there was a nearer landing, and wished to go and see it at once. So we 
started again, and soon reached the shore; taking with us a large boat and 
some twenty armed soldiers from the Rip-Raps. The President and Mr. 
Stanton were on the tug and I on the Miami. The tug was of coumc near¬ 
est the shore, and as soon as she found the water too shoal for her to go 
farther safely, the Rip-Raps boat was manned. Meantime I had tlic Miami 
prepared for action, her long-range gun trained on shore, with her other 
pieces ready for support, and directed the captain to land with both boats 
and all the men they could take fully armed. Before this could be done, 
however, several horsemen who seemed to be soldiers of the enemy, ap¬ 
peared on the beach. I sent to the President to ask if wc should lire on 
them, and he replied negatively. Wc had again found a good landmg, 
which, at the time, I su2)i30sed to be between two and three miles nearer 
Fortress Monroe than the one first found, but it turned out to i)e only about 
one-half or three-quarters of a mile nearer. 

“Returning to the Fortress, it was determined tliat an advance should 
be immediately made upon Norfolk from one of tlu'se landings. General 
Wool preferred the one he had visited, and it was stle(d(id. It was now 
night, but the preparations for the work proc(‘eded witli great activity. 
Four regiments were sent olF, and others were ordered, to follow. Colonel 
Cram went down to make a bridge of boats to the landing; and General 
Wool asked me to accom 2 )any him the next morning. MeaiUhue, I [daced 
the Miami at the command of Colonel Cram, to a(x*(>m])any llic iransj)()rt3 
and protect the debarkation. 

“Next morning (yesterday) I xvas up early. Wc breakfastctl at six 
o’clock, and got away as inomjitly as po.ssibl(i. 'W'heii we r(‘ach(!d the 
place selected for the landing, we found that a consid(.‘ral)le laxly of trooj^s 
had already gone forward. I then t(K>k the tug and went along the sliore 
to the jioint where the President’s boat had attempted to land tin; evening 
before, and found it only about three-quarters of a mile distant. I then 
returned to the Miami, and found that the gema-al had gone ashore. I 
followed, and on the shore met Gencnd Viele. lb; ask(;(I nn; if I would 
like a horse. I said that I would, and he (lirect<;<l one to be broiigiit to 
me, and I was soon mounted. I then jjroposed to ride up to the })lacc 
where the j^ickets had been seen the night before. Gen<‘ral Viele agreed, 
and we were not long in getting up as fur as I had Ixx'ii with the tug, and 
even some distance beyond. Wc found a shod where a picket Imd staid 
the night before, and found fresh horse-tracks in many 2 )laees, showing 
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plainly that the enemy had withdraTm but a few hours previously. Re¬ 
turning, I made report to General Wool. Meantime, IVIr. Stanton had 
come, and he asked me to go on with the expedition, which I finally deter¬ 
mined to do. I accordingly asked General Wool for a squad of dragoons, 
and for permission to ride on with General Viele ahead of him, following 
the advance which had already been gone some three or four hours. He 
acceded to both requests, and we went on; that is. General Viele, myself, 
and a half-dozen dragoons. After about five miles we came up with the 
rear of the advance, and soon heard artillery-firing in the front. Then, as 
we continued on, we heard that the bridge which- we expected to cross 
was burned, and that Generals Mansfield and Weber were returning. 
About half or three-quarters from the burning bridge we met them, and, 
of course, turned back ourselves. Returning in this way, we met General 
Wool, who determined to leave a guard on this route and take another to 
Norfolk. There was now a good deal of confusion, to remedy which, and 
to provide for contingencies, General Wool—^to whom I now attached my¬ 
self as a sort of volunteer aid—sent General Mansfield to Newport News to 
bring forward his brigade, and then divided his own troops into two 
brigades; assigning General Viele to the command of one and General 
Weber to the command of the other. Afiafrs now went much better. 
The cavalry, under Major Dodge, were in the advance; General Wool and 
his staff next; then a body of sharp-shooter skirmishers; then the main 
body of Viele’a brigade; then Weber’s. We stopped everybody from 
whom we could obtain information, and it was not long before we were 
informed, by one of the persons we thus stopped, that he had just come 
through the intended camp where we expected the rebels would fight, if 
anywhere; and that it had just been evacuated and the .barracks fired. 
This agreeable news was confirmed by the arrival of one of Major Dodge’s 
dragoons, who told us that the cavalry were already in the enemy’s aban¬ 
doned camp. We soon ourselves arrived within the work—a very strong 
one—defended by many heavy guns, of which twenty-one still remained in 
position. The troops, as they came on through the entrance, gave cheer 
after cheer, and were immediately formed into line for the march to Nor¬ 
folk, now but two miles distant. General Wool now invited General 
Viele, General Weber, and Major Dodge, to ride with us in front; and so 
we proceeded till we met a deputation of the city authorities, who formal¬ 
ly surrendered the city. We—General Wool and myself—entered a car¬ 
riage with two of the deputation, and General Viele another carriage with 
others of the deiDutation, and we drove into the town and to the City Hall, 
where the general completed his arrangements for taking possession of the 
city. These being completed, and General Viele being left in charge as 
military governor, General Wool and myself set out on our return to Ocean 
View, the name of our landing-place, in the carriage which had brought 
us to the City Hall; which carriage, by-the-way, was that used by the rebel 
General Huger, and he had perhaps been riding in it that very morning. 
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It was sundown wlien we left Norfolk; about ten wlien we reached Ocean 
View, and near twelve when we reached Fortress Monroe. The Presi¬ 
dent had been greatly alarmed for our safety by the rei^ort of G-eneral 
Mansfield, as he went by Newport News; and you can imagine his delight 
when we told him Norfolk was ours. Mr. Stanton soon came into the 
President’s room, and was equally delighted. He fairly hugged General 
Wool. For my part, I was very tired and was glad to get to bed. 

“ This morning, as the President had determmed to return to Washing¬ 
ton at seven o’clock, I arose at six, and just before seven went into the 
parlor, where I found Flag-officer Goldsborough, who astonished and 
gratified us all by telling us that the rebels had set fire to the Mcrrimac, 
and had blown her up. It was then determined that, before leaving, we 
would go up in the steamer Baltimore—^whicli was to convey us to Wash¬ 
ington—to the point where the suicide had been performed, and above the 
obstructions in the channel if possible, so as to be sure of the access to 
Norfolk by water, which had been intercepted ]>y the exploded ship. 
This was done, but it took us longer tlian wx supposed it would. We 
went up to the wharves of Norfolk, wlierc, in the Elizabeth lliver, were 
already lying the Monitor, the Stevens, the Sus(|uehanna, and one or 
two other vessels. General Wool and Commodore Goldsborougli had 
come up with us on the Baltimore, and as soon as they were transterred to 
the Susquehanna, our prow was turned down-stream, and touelfmg for 
a moment at the Fortress, we kept on our way toward Washington, where 
we hope to arrive before breakfast-time to-morrow. 

“ So ended a brilliant week’s campaign by the President; for I think it 
quite certain that if he had not gone down, Norfolk wouhl still have been 
in the possession of the enemy, and the Merriimu*. jib grim and defiant, and 
as much a terror as ever. The whole cojist is now virtually ours, for there 
is no port which the Monitor Jind the Stevens cjinnot tjike. 

“It was both sad and pleasant to see the Union llag wjiving one.e more 
over Norfolk and the shipping in the luirbor, and to tliink of the destruc¬ 
tion accomplished there l)ut a little more tluin a year jigo. 

“I went to Norfolk yestcrchiy by land with the jirmy ; this moriimg 
by water with the navy. My campaign, too, is over. Good-i)y. 

“ Send these letters to sister.” 


To Mr. Stanton^ the Secrctari/ of 

“ WAHiiiNtnox, MiUj 31), 1802 . 

“. . . . The President did not give me. ;i eliaiKut to (‘xpress my views, 
in reply to your inquiry if ‘ I could not he convinced.’ ()t lierwise I should 
have said something more. 

“I am your friend and anxious well-wisher, Ix'cjiusc you arc your 
country’s friend and well-wislicr, and more, her liard-worker. 

“It is not difficult for me to yiedd opinions, except when th<*,y seem to 
me impregnable in reason and fact. I only ask you to look cjilmly at 
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tlie probable consequences before you issue a new call for three months’ 
men. 

“ Reflect that the law expressly limits the acceptance of volunteers to 
those serving not less than six months, and does not authorize the calling 
out of militia under existing circumstances (Acts of 1861, p. 268). The 
emergency must be real and imminent which will warrant a call without 
law, and Congress in session. 

“ Consider the time required to get them; their comparative useless¬ 
ness when got; the certainty of arresting enlistments for the war while 
the short call is being filled; the increase of difficulty in obtaining such 
enlistments when the call has been filled; the numbers already in the 
field; the importance of supplying the losses in the existing three-years 
army by recruits of like terms of service. But enough. I am perhaps 
wrong in pressing this matter. It is easy to overrule me. . . . 


To Major-General Butler^ at Mew Orleans, 

“ Washingtoit, June 24 , 1862 . 

I am sorry to see that you thought it necessary to punish 
thieves with death. It is a dreadful penalty for such offenses, and you 
would not, I am sure, sanction its infliction if the circumstances did not 
demand it. 

“ It is quite plain you do not find it so easy to deal with the contra¬ 
band question as at Fortress Monroe, Of course, until the G-overnment 
shall adopt a settled policy, the commanding generals will be greatly em¬ 
barrassed by it. In my judgment, it is indispensable to fix upon some 
principle of action and abide by it. Until long after the fall of Sumter, 
I clung to my old ideas of non-interference with slavery within State limits 
by the Federal Government. It was my hope and belief that the rebellion 
might be suppressed, and slavery left to the free disposition of the States 
within which the institution existed. By them, I thought it certain that 
the removal of the institution would be gradually effected without shock 
or disturbance or injury, but peaceably and beneficially. But the war has 
been protracted far beyond my anticipations, and with the postpone¬ 
ment of decisive results came increased bitterness and intensified aliena¬ 
tion of nearly the entire white population of the slave States. With this 
state of facts came the conviction to my mind that the restoration of the 
old Union with slavery untouched except by the' mere weakening effects 
of the war, was impossible. Looking attentively at the new state of 
things, I became satisfied that a great majority of the people of the United 
States had made up their minds that the constitutional supremacy of the 
national Government should be vindicated, and the territorial integrity 
of the country maintained, come or go what might. I became satisfied 
also that to secure the accomplishment of these great objects, slavery must 
go. That the Government of the United States, under the war power 
might destroy slavery I never doubted. I only doubted the expediency 
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of its exercise. When I saw that to abstain from military interference 
with slavery was simply to contribute the whole moral and physical power 
of the Government to the continued subjugation of nearly four million 
loyal people, that doubt was gone. In my judgment, the military order 
of General Hunter should have been sustained. The President, who is as 
sound in head as he is excellent in heart, thought otherwise ; and I, as in 
duty bound, submit my judgment to his. The language of the President’s 
proclamation clearly shows that his mind is not finally decided. It points 
to a contingency in which he may recognize the clear necessity. My con¬ 
viction is, that that contingency will soon arise, if misfortunes so great do 
not occur as to overturn all anticipations. . . 

To the Ron. Fierre SouU^ in Fort Lafayette. 

, “ WAsniNGTON, 6 , 1862 . 

. The memories of the happier days, when we were associated 
m the Senate of the United States, are yet fresh in my mind, and prompt 
every wish to serve you in any mode, not incompatil>le with my public 
duties, which you can desire. 

“I have called the attention of the President and of the Secretary of 
War to the letter which you addressed to me under date of the 27th of 
June, and regret the necessity of informing you that they decline entering . 
into any explanations or making any further order in your case at present. 

“Would to God that you and the thousands of others Svho had no 
share or agency in bringing forth this revolution,’ had not thought it 
your duty to acquiesce in the action of the majority or minority (be it 
which it may) by which the official organization of tlic State was placed 
in armed opposition to the constitutional autliority oftlui Government of 
the whole country I Had this not been, the bright old days w(mld already 
have been brighter new days.” 

To Major- General Butler^ at New Orhmis. 

“ Wahhinotux, July 81,1802. 

“ I have not seen the instructions, if any hav(^ bt‘en prepared, 

which General Shepley is to take back with him to N(^w Orleans; nor 
has it so happened that I have talked with eitlKU* t he Prcsid(mt or Mr. 
Stanton on the subject of such instructions. All I know of tln^ I^resident’s 
views is, intimations I have heard from him, that it may possibly Ixicome 
necessary, in order to keep the river open below Memphis, to turn the 
heavy black population of its banks into defenders. 

“ You will see from what I have written that in what I have to say on 
the important topic touched in your letter by way of reply to mine of June 
24th, I shall express only my own opinions; opinions, however, to which I 
am just as sure the masses will and the politicians must come, as I am sure 
that both politicians and masses have come to opinions expressed by mo 
when they found few concurrents. 
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“ I begin with the proposition that we must either abandon the at¬ 
tempt to retain the Gulf States, or that we must give freedom to every 
slave within their limits. We cannot maintain the contest with the dis¬ 
advantages of unacclimated troops and distant supplies against an enemy 
able to bring one-half the population under arms, with the other half held 
to labor, at no cost except that of bare subsistence, for the armed moiety. 
Still less can we maintain the contest if all we do must necessarily enrage 
and alienate the military half, while we do nothing to conciliate, but very 
much to disaffect, the laboring half. 

“ I have not time to argue this out, or even to qualify as might be nec¬ 
essary to avoid captious objection, the generality of my statement. Of its 
substantial accuracy I am certain. 

“ As to the border States, even including Arkansas, a different rule may 
be adopted. In these States the President’s plan of compensated emanci¬ 
pation may be adequate to a solution of the slavery question; though I 
confess my apprehensions that the slaveholders of these States will delay 
acceptance nf the proposition until it will become impossible to induce 
Congress to vote the compensation. Should compensated emancipation 
fail in those States, emancipation will not be the less a necessity; and 
prompt emancipation, as a military measure in the Gulf States, will facili¬ 
tate it by affording a convenient and easy outlet for the freedmen. 

“ It will not escape your acute observation that military emancipation 
in the Gulf States will settle, or largely contribute to settle, the negro ques¬ 
tion in the Free States. I am not myself alQraid of the negroes. I have 
not the slightest objection to their contributing their industry to the pros¬ 
perity of the State of which I am a citizen, or to their being protected in 
their rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, by the same laws 
which protect me. But I know that many honest men really think that 
they are not to be permitted to reside permanently in the Northern States, 
and I believe myself that, if left free to choose, most of them would prefer 
warmer climes to ours. Let the South be opened to negro emigration by 
emancipation along the Gulf, and it seems pretty certain that the blacks of 
the North will go southward, and leave behind them no question to quar¬ 
rel over, so far as we are concerned. 

“ This rough statement suflSLciently presents my general view. 

“ Now for its practical application in Louisiana. Of course if some 
prudential consideration did not forbid, I should at once, if I were in your 
place, notify the slaveholders of Louisiana that henceforth they must be 
content to pay their laborers wages. This measure would settle it in the 
minds of the working-population of the State that the Union general is 
their friend; would be apt to secure him a good deal of devotion among 
them; and when he wanted faithful guides or scouts, he could find them. 
It is quite true that such an order could not be enforced by military power 
beyond military lines; but it would enforce itself by degrees a good way 
beyond them, and would make the extension of military lines compara¬ 
tively quite easy. 
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“ It may be said that such an order would be annulled. I think not. It 
ia plain enough to see that the annulling of Hunter’s order was a mistake. 
It will not be repeated. 

“Do the acts of Congress leave, indeed, much room for choice, if those 
acts are to be faithfully obeyed ? The act of last year declared the slaves 
of all persons, if employed in aid of the rebellion, free. The acts of this 
last session declare free the slaves of all persons who themselves engage in 
rebellion, ox aid and abet it; prohibit the return of fugitives by military 
commanders; and authorize the employment of slaves in the service of the 
Union either as laborers or in arms, or both, at the discretion of the Presi¬ 
dent. How these acts can be executed and slavery maintained, especially 
where slaves are numerous, I am at a loss to conceive. 

“ I think the President feels this difficulty. . . . Hence, the other day, 
when some conversation occurred about General Hunter, he was very far 
from expressing the same dissatisfaction with General Hunter’s course that 
he would have done five or six weeks ago. 

“ The truth is, there has been a great change in the public mind within 
a few weeks. The people are resolved not to give up the struggle for ter¬ 
ritorial integrity. They mean to keep every inch of American soil in the 
United States. Whatever stands in the way of this determination must get 
out of the way. If State organizations, they must fall; if negro slavery, it 
must be abolished. 

“Now it seems to me that it is just as well to make the shortest pos¬ 
sible work of this as the longest possible. Negro slavery should first fall 
where it has done most mischief, and where its extinction will do most 
good in weakening rebellion and incidentally otherwise in the extreme 
South. . . . 

“ You must determine, in the exercise of your ow n good judgment, what 
prudence will permit; but so far as prudence allows, you may certainly 
well go. . . .” 

To Major- Genei^al John Po}ic^ Army of Virginia. 

“Washington, Augufit 1,1S02. 

“.... I am not quite certain that it is beat to exact an oath of 
allegiance as a condition of permission to remain w'ithln our lines. It is 
so easily taken and broken ; and besides it seems hardly fair to demand it 
when we are not sure of being able to afford the corresponding protection. 
Would it not suffice to exact absolute acquiescence in the Union occupa¬ 
tion, and punish severely and summarily all correspondence with rebels 
and expressions of hostility to the Goveniment ? 

“ Allow me to express a hope that you will deal generously and kindly 
with the blacks, who are almost all loyal. They have rendered great ser¬ 
vices in many cases, and have then been given up to slavery. This is too 
bad. If I were in the field, I 'would let every man understand that no 
man loyal to the Union can be a slave. We must come to this. The 
public sentiment of the world, common-sense, and common j ustice, demand 
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it. The sooner we respect the demand, the better for ns and for our 
cause. 

To Mobert Dale Owen^ Esg, 

Washiitgton, September 20,1S62. 

. Your note, with your admirable letter on emancipation ad¬ 
dressed to me, came duly. My own judgment, as I said to you in 
conversation, has inclined to emancipation by military orders, founded 
on military exigencies, and made by the commanding general of the two 
great Southern departments, rather than general emancipation by procla¬ 
mation of the President. Convinced, however, as I am, of the indispen¬ 
sable necessity of the thing, I am comparatively indifferent as to the mode, 
and am entirely ready to stand by you in support of yours. 

“ Yesterday your letter to the President came, and I lost no time, after 
submitting it to the perusal of Mr. Stanton, in placing it in the hands of 
the President. I have not seen him since. 

“ It cannot fail to impress him powerfully. God grant that it may im¬ 
pel him to action I You will hardly ever accomplish a greater work than 
this letter. It seems to me impossible to exceed the force and energy with 
which you have urged the subhmest of duties. The letter thrilled me like 
a bugle-call; and when published, as it should be, I hope it may prove a 
trumpet of resurrection to our people. 

“ The rebels are driven out of Maryland, but they have taken out with 
them all their artillery, trains, and spoils. Still, it is much that their au¬ 
dacious designs on Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Washington, are defeated. 
Oh, that the President and those who control military movements, may 
see the necessity of following up vigorously and indefatigably the success 
now achieved, by blow on blow till the rebellion is finally crushed! ” 

To Senator John Sherman^ of Ohio. 

“ WAsnrsTQTON, September 20,1SC2. 

“ . . . . The future does not look promising to me, though it may be 
brighter than it seems likely to be. 

“ Since General Halleck has been here the conduct of the war has been 
abandoned to him by the President almost absolutely. We who are called 
members of the cabinet, but are in reality only separate heads of depart¬ 
ments, meeting now and then for talk on whatever happens to come up¬ 
permost—not for grave consultation on matters concerning the salvation 
of the country—^we have as little to do with it as if we were heads of 
factories supplying shoes or clothing. No regular and systematic reports 
of what is done are made, I believe, even to the President; certainly none 
are made to the cabinet. 

“ Of course, we may hope the best; that privilege always remains. It 
is painful, however, to hear complaints of remissness, delays, discords, dan¬ 
gers, and feel that there must be ground for such complaints, and know at 
the same time that one has no power to remedy the evils complained of 
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and yet be thought to haye. I saw the JNeil House on fire, and felt sick at 
heart to think I could do nothing to arrest the progress of the conflagra¬ 
tion. Comparing great things to small, I experience similar feelings now. 
The difference is, that no one thought me responsible for the administra¬ 
tion of the fire department of Columbus. 

“ Well, the rebel army is withdrawn from Maryland, and that is some¬ 
thing, but far less than we anticipated. We hoped it would not be per¬ 
mitted to withdraw except in flight and utter demoralization. It is in 
fact, however, to-day relatively stronger than our own. It has lost less; 
it has taken more prisoners; more guns; more supplies of every sort. 
Still I hope we shall reduce the disparity from day to day, and soon shift 
the balance and complete the work. Let us hope in Providence. . . 

To Elihu Burritt. 

“ Washington-, October 6,1SC2. 

“. . . . Among my most cherished recollections are those connected 
with the organization and action of the Liberty party. I have never 
changed the opinion I once took occasion to express in the Senate, that 
a body of more earnest, patriotic, and intelligent men were never asso¬ 
ciated in political action. Many of those who participated in its work 
have passed from earth. I remember them affectionately, and have deeply 
regretted that they could not live to witness the ascendency of the prin¬ 
ciples for which they labored so disinterestedly. I rejoice in numbering 
among those who survive many of my most valued friends. 

“Your own services in the great cause of freedom and humanity have 
always been cordially recognized and appreciated by me. It was with 
real pleasure, therefore, that I received your note of the 2d instant; and I 
have read attentively the paper you inclosed. Wliile there are many 
things in your plan, and especially the feature of a North American Zoll- 
verein, which seem to me to deserve attentive consideration with a view 
to practical results, I have not been able to sec any ground for thinking 
that the existing struggle can be terminated by any arrangement recogniz¬ 
ing a Southern Confederacy formed out of the United States. 

“It is true that, prior to the attack upon Fort Sumter, I shared a 
quite general opinion that, if tlic other States could be retained peaceably 
in the Union, it would be better to allow the seven States which had 
formed the so-called Confederate Government to try the experiment of a 
separate existence, rather than incur the evils of a bloody v/ar and a vast 
debt. The attack on Sumter made such an arrangement impossible, and 
left nothing practicable except the assertion of the rightful supremacy 
of the national Government over all parts of the Union. The work of re¬ 
establishing that supremacy has been unnecessarily protracted. It may 
perhaps be not unreasonably thought that errors in counsel, and irresolu¬ 
tion and ill-success in military action, arc ascribablc to an overruling 
Providence, which has determined that this war shall be not only our 
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punishment for haying so long shared in the guilt of slavery, hut the oc¬ 
casion also of breaking the bonds of the slave. 

The proclamation of the President has determined that if the rebel¬ 
lion continues, slavery shall cease, so far as the authority of the United 
States is concerned, on the 1st of January next. This great act of justice 
having been thus performed may we not hope that with vigor and energy 
we may see the rebellion suppressed before the close of another spring ? 
I, at least, think the hope not ill-founded. I am confident that nothing is 
needed to insure the result, except the vigorous use of the necessary means, 
whicji we have in abundance; and, what is indispensable to all success, 
the favor of God.” 


To General JSF. B, Buford^ in the Army, 

“Washington-, 11,1862. 

. . . I was glad to-day to receive your letter of the 1st instant. I 
have long been of opinion that a much more comprehensive policy, both 
in military and civil administration, was necessary to the speedy and thor¬ 
ough reestablishment of the constitutional authority of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment throughout the country. Your view of the necessity of a civil 
government in rebel States, under the auspices of the United States, I 
have also felt; and I have endeavored to impress it upon the Administra¬ 
tion and upon Congress, though with less success than I wished. At first, 
the President and nearly the whole cabinet were favorable to it; but 
the strenuous objections of one or two made the President, who dislikes 
controversy, abandon it. 

‘‘ In Congress, a jfian for a civil government was reported from the 
Judiciary Committee in the Senate, but no action was taken upon it in 
consequence of apprehensions of conservative Senators that it might some¬ 
how affect slavery. The plan to which I refer proposed, simply, the ap¬ 
pointment of a Governor and three judges; the first constituting the ex¬ 
ecutive, the three judges the judiciary, and all together constituting the 
Legislature, for any district occupied by our troops—^the distinct to be ex¬ 
tended with the occupation until it should embrace an entire State. The 
advantages of this plan seem to me to be obvious. It would interfere with 
no local administration, beyond insisting on loyalty; it would afford a 
head, in place of the State organization, acting dii’ectly on the people in 
tlie ordinary form of legislative, judicial, and executive administration; 
and it could give way, without any great disturbance or inconvenience, 
upon the reestablishment of the State government. With an able Govern¬ 
or, and three judicious men as judges, the plan could have been put into 
operation, for example, in the iiortion of Mississippi occupied by you, and 
the people would hardly have been conscious of the change from their 
regular State government, unless county and municipal organizations should 
persist in disloyalty, and the loyal men should be too few to replace them 
by new elections. 
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“ In place of this, we haye an unsystematic system of military govern¬ 
ors, who cannot possibly act in any other capacity than executive, without 
shocking the fixed notions of our people. 

“ Perhaps we shall come to something like this, but we move exceed¬ 
ing slow. All great bodies do, it is said; and therefore we must be great. 

‘‘As to slavery, you know my ideas. It was my most ardent wish and 
hope that after the establishment of the principle that slavery could not 
be extended, or maintained, under Federal jurisdiction by Federal au¬ 
thority, it might be left within the States to the absolute disposition of the 
States themselves. When the insurrection first broke out, I thought that 
it might be speedily suppressed by the active use of the necessary means, 
and that without affecting the institution of slavery otherwise than morally. 
The progress of the war has been, perhaps providentially, such that it has 
become impossible, and has now, in my judgment, been long impossible, 
to suppress the rebellion without suppressing the institution w^hich gives 
it life. I would prefer to have had this necessity recognized by military 
authorities, acting through military orders according to military exigen¬ 
cies. I was, therefore, in favor of General Ilunter’s order, and of support¬ 
ing General Butler in the exercise of a similar discretion. Such orders 
would have settled the question without noise, and probably without 
much excitement. 

“As the President did not concur in this judgment, I w’-as willing, and 
indeed very glad, to accept the proclamation as the next best mode of 
dealing with the subject. 

“ I do hope we shall now have more energy and activity in the prose¬ 
cution of the war. Our news from the Army of tlic Mississippi is very en¬ 
couraging ; and as it appears that the rebels are being dri v(‘n out of Ken¬ 
tucky, I hope that soon the national lines will be farther advanced south¬ 
ward than ever; that, at the same time, vigorous operations on tlio coast 
will reduce every fortification on the coast, from Norfolk round to Browns¬ 
ville. It is something of a danger, thougli I trust l)ut temporary, that 
Stuart’s cavalry are this morning in possession of Cham])ersbiirg. But it 
is disgraceful. . . 

To Josejfli Medill^ Chicago, 

WABiiiNCiTON-, Decamher IS, 18(12. 

“. ... It is a strange thing for me to write ex])Iana,tionfl or vindica¬ 
tions of any recommendations of mine. I prefer they shall stand or fall 
upon the judgments of those to wdiom they are prescmtcal. But I regard 
the enactment of a law for the organization of banking associations as so 
indispensably important, in our present circumstances, that I depart from 
my usage. 

“I have seen the GMcago Tribune^ in which, with great personal kind¬ 
ness and consideration, you dissent from my proposition. Your dissent, as 
I understand, is placed mainly on the ground that w^e ought to get rid of 
banks altogether, and come to gold currency. 
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“ I do not propose to discuss these objections. Ky time does not per¬ 
mit. I only wish to say that I have looked on all sides of the subject with 
all the care I could use, and I am fully satisfied that we cannot get rid of 
banks and their circulating notes. Try as we may, they will be sanctioned 
in some States and at different times in aU States. What I seek is to deal 
with what must be in such a way as to get from it the greatest possible 
good. 

The choice is between, say, fifteen hundred banks, organized under 
many and various laws, and as many banking associations as can and will 
furnish the required security, organized under one and the same law. 

“My conviction is clear that the people of the West will save in discounts, 
exchange, losses by counterfeits, and all the variety of ‘ shaves,’ in case the 
plan proposed be adopted, nearly one-half as much as the interest on the 
national debt can probably amount to. 

“ Y^u seem to think that the plan proposes inconvertible paper money; 
whereas its very object is to avoid a deluge of that sort of stuff. Kot only 
is the circulation of the association to be secured by the bonds deposited 
with the Treasurer, but it is to be payable in coin as soon as the Govern¬ 
ment is ready to pay coin for its own issues, which must be at the earliest 
possible day. . . . 

“ The example of Illinois, or any other State, which has allowed other 
bonds than its own and those of the United States to be pledged, is not 
analogous. The bonds of the United States, pledged for a national circu¬ 
lation, are like New York bonds pledged for a New York circulation. . . . 

“ My wish is for the country. I know the imminence of its peril.” 


CKArTER 




LEri'JiES A*N*D EXTEACnS KEti.Nt EiriTlCU,-; WUni'EN' IX 1SC3. 

To ChurlcH A. llccksck< r, Kitq., -W/zi Yurk. 

“ WA'fHUNt.TuN, Jitmiury '2*i, 1SC8. 

. “TT fear gnsilly that CmiLcrt'S.'^ will nnt {hi<i tiinti or have the incli- 
JL nation to pasn an increastMl tax-1 »iIL The report of the Com- 
miBsioiUT of IntcTnal Hi'venue me that the inet)me from thalHource 

cannot fall nhorfe of $15(»,000,CMMI a year, while the revemie.s from cus¬ 
toms cannot be estimatetl at h .-s than {GojioO^OOii. 'Flu? lowest pos¬ 
sible ]K)int in $50,0011,iH)b, and tlui highest pr(0>al>le point is $75,000,000, 
Our incoino from taxation, therefore, in varions forms, will range from 
$200,()00,tl00 to $225,<itH>,(H)0. Our wliole (h bt is at tlu; pres(-nt moment, 
in round ninnVxTS, $77t),OOo,OlM); to w hieh may he addi-il, fnr ilmiting 
debt, in all h>rmH, $(» 0 , 00 U,ono. Mv impre.H Imi 'n that the amount will 
not he f<mnd to he so large, but I have no na ans of tbrming an entindy 
accurate judgimmt. 

“I have, no laeison to ehamje the e.-timat« s snhmittrti hy me to Con¬ 
gress, or to believe that our agerre;.rat»* drbt on tlie l-a of July, lS(M, can 
be carried Ifeyond $l,75n,nfif>j)t(ii. With a gnml nati'inal fret*.hanking 
law, I think tint inbTt'st on thi.s amount ran be kept d'lwn to five {jercamt.; 
it ought to Vh* reduee«i t-veii below that. Call it five per eriit., and the in- 
t(‘resl wall la; $S7,5iM!,n{)n. Add to thi.n sum ti>r nrdinarv expenditures, 
$7ii,0n(),(H)(); or, allowing for extra\a'cim-r, w.iy s'nd.omo.UUO, tlu; aggre- 
gat(‘ is $1 (17,5()n,0{K), halving fnnn onnjiod jo $57,.*> 00,0110 for a sinking 
fund. Surely with a pledgiM»f tin* whoh- cu tnui.- ICr Intere'J. and reduc¬ 
tion of the priiieipal, ami with thi i larso* faxafiou, if any bonds on earth 
can bt; made, secure by taxation, ours art-aha ady made ; eenre. 

“My own convimion is, that the g^reatesf detriment to the p!i!>lic cred¬ 
it now arises from tin; «iivoree of the (divernment from tlie ordinary cur¬ 
rency of the country, if that eurremw were bnuurfit un«ier regulation 
of the Government by the l)ill which I propo-.e, am! so mad«* tin* medium 
in w'liich all duties, taxes, and other dues, could la* }i:iid in ordinary times, 
wMlctlie banking assotnatiim.s would furnish safe doposit«>rie.s of public 
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moneys—^made safe, if you please, by adequate securities as under tbe 
Frencb system—I have no doubt that the bonds 'vrould be so strengthened 
that loans would be comparatively easy, and the great evils of an exces¬ 
sively redundant currency would be averted. 

“ But, as in relation to the war last year, I urged measures which, in 
my judgment, would have terminated it ere this time at less than two- 
thirds the cost incurred, my counsels were substantially disregarded; so 
now there is reason to fear that the safe ways in finance are only to be 
learned by the hard teachings of bitter experience. . . 

To William Pitt Fessenden^ United States Senate, 

“Washetgton-, January 2T, 1863. 

“. , . . I called to see you this morning, but you had just left your room. 

“My solicitude in respect to our finances is very great. 

“Last session, against my most earnest remonstrances, Congress insisted 
on the conversion clause. It operated as I had represented it would. It 
made negotiations impossible except below par, and at increasingly dis¬ 
advantageous rates. Had I resorted to such negotiations and thus nulli¬ 
fied the conversion clause, what reproaches should I not have incurred for 
the Administration, for the men who support it, and for myself! 

“ In my first report (July, 1861), I suggested a tax on bank-notes as 
well as other internal taxes, but at that session no internal duties at all 
were imposed. We all hoped that the increased customs duties and the 
direct tax might suffice. 

“ In my second report—just before the suspension—I proposed a na¬ 
tional banking system and a tax on circulation, both for the banks organ¬ 
ized under it and the local banks. It is my well-considered judgment 
that, had these views been adopted at the last session, together with the 
measures I urged in respect to loans, there would have been comparatively 
little financial embarrassment at this time. 

“But Congress thought otherwise. The system of conversion was 
adopted, and the Banking Association Bill was only ordered to be printed 
for public information and consideration. 

“ At this session I have repeated my former recommendations; and in 
addition as a temporary measure I sent to both the Financial Committees 
the bill which actually passed the Senate. 

“ Instead of this bill, which would have enabled me to avert the in¬ 
crease of United States notes, to some extent at least. Congress passed a 
joint resolution looking only to the acceleration of that increase, and now 
the House has adopted a measure which still looks in the same direction. 

“ I do not propose to argue any thing in this letter. Indeed, the rapid 
advance of gold speaks all that can be said. But I do wish to keep in 
your most kind consideration the indispensable importance of adequate 
measures for the crisis. 

“ You have the brain of a statesman and the heart of a patriot. Never 

was greater need of both.” 

25 
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To Willies P. Mellen^ Ciminnati, 

“Wasiiinoton, January 2T, 1868. 

. The newspapers cannot be relied upon for correct information 
of what transpires here. Their correspondents gather their information 
from street talk and conversations with members and, occasionally, with 
heads or employes of departments, and, in the multitude of conflicting 
statements and opinions, rarely hit the precise truth. 

‘‘ The bill of the committee, which has passed the Ilouse, does not ex¬ 
press my views, though in some respects it is much better than the act 
of last session; and so much w&s conceded to me by the committee, that 
I did not think it wise to oppose its passage through tlie House, though I 
should have been glad to have had it amended in several particulars: 

“ 1. I desired that interest on all temporary loans should bo paid in 
United States notes. 

“ 2. I preferred that the Treasury notes bearing iiitercBt should be 
made a legal tender for their face value, c-xeliuling interest, instead of 
being made convertilfle into United States notes. 

“ 3. I did not sec the necessity of increasing the issiu; of United States 
notes. 

“4. I thought the tax on bank-note circulation sliouhl bo a uniform 
rate of two per cent, per annum, payable Hemi-aimually, instead of the 
graduated scale preferred ])y the eomiuitt(*e. 

“5. I wished that the section authorizing deposits in Staf(‘ l)ank8 and 
chocks upon them, that is to say, tlui virtual restoration of the pet-bank 
system, should be stricken out altogether. 

“The majority of the comiuiti(‘e is yet av«TS(‘ to tin* uniform Currency 
and Banking Bill; but I still hope, to g<‘t a majority in its favor; }>iit it is 
precisely on this point that all etforts should lx* (‘oiieent rated. If this bid 
can be passed into law, it is coinparativa*!}* unimportant what otlua' meas¬ 
ures prevail. So it is if the bill do<*s not be(*ome, a law. W ith it, suceess 
is possible and probable. Without it failure; is probabh*. if not cer¬ 
tain. . . 

To Horace (!reelN(.w York. 

“ WAfunNtjTON', Jtinuortj 2S, 1868. 

^^. . . . Why don’t you—wdio can so well point, out, tin* path which 
others ouglit to walk—do your i)art toward th.e great and iiKlispensablc 
work of establishing a uniform national eurrem'y i A breaking up of the 
cabinet would hardly, I f(*ar, in these, last, days ot' tin* session, promote 
the success of the h'gislative measures without which the I*rcsidt*nt can 
hardly expect to carry on tin; war or any thing else, very suec.essfully, in 
face of the O 2 )position he is likely to (*nc.ounter. Ix t us get the measures 
necessary to the success of any Kepul>rH;an Administration adopted, and 
tltm let the ca])inet be reconstituted if you will. For oiu*, I aiu (piitc 
willing to rct'omtltuted. I have neither love nor hate for the; position 
I occupy, and have two great regrets connected with it: one, that I ever 
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took it; tke otker, that, having resigned it, I yielded to the counsels of 
those who said I must resume it. 

“ But this is apart from the great question—which is Tiot second to any 
connected with the war itself at this time. What financial measure can 
take us hack to the firm ground from which the legislation of last session 
freed us ? . . . The main point is the banking hill. A circulation issued 
directly hy the Government cannot he made a good currency. The diffi¬ 
culty is partly in the nature of the thing and partly in the nature of men. 
The total difficulty is unsurmountahle, and so says all experience. 

“ The only way which has had trial enough to warrant reasonable ex¬ 
pectations of success is through hanking institutions. Local hanks were 
tried in the War of 1812, and failed disastrously, and they wiE faE just as 
disastrously now. A Bank of the United States has been twice tried, and 
nobody is hold enough to propose a third trial. There seems to remain 
only a national free-hanking system. A State firee-hanking system has 
been tried in New York for three millions of people, with the best results 
on State credit and individual well-being. What is so good for three 
millions of people must be good for thirty millions or thirty-three mfil- 
ions. ...” 

To George OpdyTce^ George Griswold^ and others^ Ifew YorK 

“WASHiNGTosr, April 8,1868. 

“. . . . Imperative demands on my time compel me to deny myself 
the gratification of attending the meeting to which you have invited me. 

“ You will meet to send words of cheer to our brave soldiers in the 
field; to declare the inviolability of the national territory and the suprem¬ 
acy of the national Constitution and laws; and to strengthen the hands 
and nerve the heart of the President for the great work to which God and 
the people have called him. For what nobler purposes can American 
citizens now assemble ? 

‘‘It is my fixed faith that God does not mean that this American 
Republic shall perish. We are tried as by fire, but our country will live. 
Notwithstanding all the violence of rebels, and their sympathizers on this 
or the other side of the Atlantic, our country will live. And while our 
country lives, slavery, the chief source and cause and agent of all our 
ills, vfill die. The friends of the Union in the South, before rebellion, 
predicted the destruction of slavery as a consequence of secession, if that 
madness should prevail. Nothing, in my judgment, is more certain than 
the fulfillment of these predictions. Safe in the States, before rebellion, 
from all Federal interference, slavery has come out from its shelter under 
the State constitutions and laws, to assail the national life. It will surely 
die, pierced by its own fangs and stings. 

“ What matter now how it dies, whether as a consequence or as an ob¬ 
ject of the war ? To me it seems that Providence indicates clearly enough 
how the end of slavery must come. It comes in rebel States by military 
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order, decree or proclamation, not to bo diarogarded or act naido in any 
event*ns a nullity, but maintained and executed Avitli perfect good fuitli to 
all the enfranchised ; and it will coiuo in loyal slave Statc?H by the uncon¬ 
strained action of tlio people and tlicir LegiHlatures, aided freely and gen¬ 
erously by their brethren of the free States, I may be mistaken in this, 
but if I am, another and a better way may lai rc^vealed, 

“Meantime, it seems to me very nccesHary to aay distinctly wlwt many 
shrink from saying. Tlic American blmdcs muHt be called into this con- 
llict, not as cattle, not even as contrabands, but as men, In the free States 
and in the rebel States, by the proclamation they arc free men. The Attor¬ 
ney-General, in an opinion which defies refutation, has pronounced these 
freemen citizens of the United States, Let, then, the example of Andrew 
Jackson, who did not hesitate to oppose colored regimentB to liritish inva¬ 
sion, be fearlessly followed. Let these blackH-—acclimated, familiar with 
the country, capable of great endurance—receive Huilablc, military organi¬ 
zation and do their part. We need their good-will, and must make them 
our friends by showing ourseha’s to bo their friends. We must have them 
for guides, for scouts, for all military Hervi(aj in camijs or Held, for which 
they are qiialilled. Thus employed, from a burdjm they will bi‘C(»mo a 
support, and the hazards, privations, and labors of white s(ddh‘rs will be 
proportionally diminished, 

“ Above all, goiillemeii, let no doubt rest on our reHtduli(m to Hustain 
with all our hearts and with all <mr jneans I he soldiers now in arms for 
the republic. Lot tlieir ranks be tilled np; let Iheir HUit[)li(*s bcj sullieient 
and regular; lot their pay lajHiire, Lvl nolliing be wan (big to (liem which 
can insure activity and elHciency, Let (sieli brave otlleer and man realize 
that liis country’s lt)V(> att(;nds him, and, inspired by (Ids thought, let 
him dare and do all tliat is possildcj to be dared and iloiu’, 

“ Bo, with the blessing of (lod, \v(5 will >naU{! a gioibnis future sure. 
I SCO it rising before me, how bctaulifid and how grand 1 'I'luu’e isiu)tinu5to 
speak of it now; but from all (pmrters of the land comes the voice of the 
sovereign i)eople rebidiiiig fae.tion, deiiomieing Iri'aMoii, ami ]>roeIaiming 
the indivislhlcunity of the. rtqnddie, an<l in ll\ii^ H<Miven-inspired union of 
th(5 people for the sake of tlus Union is the sure proinau; of that splendid 
hereafter,” 

'To thi' ProHuJinf, 

“ inui.AOio.vmA, ti'j, 

, My purpose in visiting riiiladelphia and New York at this 
time is to ascun’tuin if a loan, say cd’ jifiy millions, to [)ay olf all arrears, 
cannot now bo ohljiiiKMl. The only ditli<*ulty I (ind in tins way springs 
from the x>ain(ul uneertainty generally prevalent us to the future of the 
war. Notwithstanding this, liowever, I hope to hu(!c(mm 1 ; and I am greatly 
cheered by the resolved del(?rnunatioii which ujjpear.s to animate all our 
friends. This is a Rcntiment whieli can be, easily lurmal into triumphant 
gladness by the achievement of some important succesHes, and above all 
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by the development of some settled and promising plan for the successful 
termination of the contest. I have, since I came here, heard a good deal 
of the facility of communication -with the rebels by their friends in loyal 
States, A lady stated to me the other day—-Sunday—that she wrote about 
the last of March to some firiends in South Carolina, announcing the death 
of a relative, and that she had just received a reply. The time for going 
and returning was only a little more than three weeks. A regular mah 
goes to Nassau under our postal arrangements with Q-reat Britain, and 
letters to the interior of the Confederacy are then forwarded by the 
blockade-runners. A large portion of these mails from Nassau get safely 
through. In fact, it is not difficult to imagine an arrangement by which 
nearly all might be safely landed at unfrequented spots. I do not know 
that there is any remedy for this, but if possible one should he found. . . 

* 

To Benjamin F, Flanders^ Few Orleans, 

“ WASiTiNaTON, May 28,1668, 

“, . . . What the country may think proper to do with me is of far 
less consequence than what it is my duty to do for my country. It does 
not so much matter that my services be recognized as* that they be faith¬ 
fully performed. Of course, I have very little inclination for any political 
arrangement which has reference to my personal future, hut prefer to 
leave that to the disposition of events and the will of the people, being 
quite as willing to resume the post of private citizen as to continue in 
my present, or be transferred to any other public position. . . 

To the Bight Bev, Carlton Ohaso^ Claremont^ F. H, 

“ WABunfOTON, May 25, 1868. 

“. . . . Accept my thanks for your very kind letter. 

“ Wlicn I entered upon the duties of this Dcxiartment it was wth 
great self-distrust aud with great reluctance; and only in deference to the 
judgments of many persons of great worth and intelligence as well as of 
high position, who insisted that I was not at liberty to decline the post 
assigned me by the President. 

“ Under an almost oppressive sense of responsibility, and not unmind¬ 
ful, I trust, that the builder labors in vain except the Lord build, I as¬ 
sumed, therefore, the direction of the financial concerns of this great na¬ 
tion, 

“In all that I have clone I can say with, I think, a good conscience, 
that I have sought only to Icnow what was right, and to do it, without 
fear, and yet witliout vain confidence, 

“ That success has thus iar attended my labors is due partly to the 
constant support of many strong and good men, who gave me theh confi¬ 
dence early and have not yet withdrawn it; partly to the zealous coop¬ 
eration of able and faithful officers and agents; partly to the ardent pa¬ 
triotism of the noblest people that ever dwelt in any land; and altogether 
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to the mercy and goodness of God ■wlio planted this nation, and docs not 
mean, as I rerily believe, to su/ler tliat wbicli bo has planted to bo plucked 
up and destroyed. 

‘‘ I am glad of your approval. It cheers and invigorates mo. It is my 
hope that you, will not hereafter find cause to reverse your judgment. 
That you may not, will be my continual endeavor.’’ 

To Jay OookOy PMladeljiMa. 

‘*WAflniN(JTON, Jiim 2, 1808, 

. You informed me two or three weeks ago that you had pur¬ 
chased 800 shares of Philadelphia and Erie Kailroad stock for mo. At 
that time I was expecting means of payment from tlui sale of a farm in 
Ohio, and would have been glad to hold the stock for income. The sale, 
however, has not yet been ellbctcd, and I have, therefore, not been able to 
make payment. 

“ This morning I have yours of yesterday, notifying me that you have 
sold the stock at an advance which gives a profit of sS‘1,200 on the trans¬ 
action, and you inclose me a check for that amount. 

“As I had not paid for the stock, and did not contemplate purchasing 
witli any view to resale, I cannot regard the ])roi]t us mine, and therefore 
return the cheek for $‘1,200. It is herewith inclosed. 

“ I am much obliged to you for your willingness to regard tlio money 
liaid for the stock as a temporary loan from you to me. lint I cannot ac¬ 
cept the favor. 

“When OongresR, at the last Hession, saw lit to (dotlie me with very 
largo powers over currency and fnmneial movements, I deb'rinined to avoid 
every act which could give occasion to any suspicion that I would use tlio 
powers conferred on me to alleet markets unneceHHurily, or at all, with 
reference to the private udvanlage of anybody. 'I'o carry out this deter¬ 
mination faithfully, I must deidino to receive any advantage from pur¬ 
chases or sales made 'with views to prollts expected from the rise or fall of 
market ])ricofl, 

“For these reasons I must decline to reeeivis ilai chei'lc. For, in order 
to bo able to render the most ejliiuent Kiwvic.e to our (touiilry, It is essential 
for mo to lo right as well as to riglit, and t«> nenn. riglit as well as to 
le right.” 

To Henry IK. IJoffman^ hni/.y Jhilthntnr. 

** Wahiiinuton, Jnufs 15, 1808. 

“. . . . AVhen you were liere a lew days ago, (amversing with mo on 
the general subject of tlic. coursii lik(?ly to l)e adopted by llu; Union men 
of Maryland, I ventured to ({.vpress hoiiuj ideas wliich you recpiCHled me 
to put in -^’riting. I do so willi idetisure; 1 -wish, h(»wev(^r, to have it 
distinctly undorBtood that I disclaim every i)n!t(ms(i of right to interloro 
at all with the action of our Union friends; and I slnill not bo disap- 
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pointed if, in tlie exercise of their better judgment, they pay yery little 
heed to any opinions of mine. My ideas are, then, briefly these: 

“1. That the broader the platform, proyided it contains the essentials 
of political faith and action, the better. 

“ 3, That in all matters of State policy the platform should be adapt¬ 
ed, as closely as possible, to the true interests of the masses of the people. 

“3. That whatever platform may be adopted should contain a dis¬ 
tinct declaration in favor of emancipation as the true policy of the State ; 
leaving, if thought expedient, the question of immediate or gradual, com¬ 
pensated or imcompensated, for future consideration. 

“4, The platform should also contain a declaration that the Union 
men of Maryland arc unconditionally such, and in favor of the most vigor¬ 
ous measures for the suppression of the rebellion and the restoration of 
the national authority throughout the republic. 

“ 5. The platform should declare also, in the most explicit terms, that 
there is no such thing in times of rebellion as supporting the national 
Government without supporting the administration of the national Govern¬ 
ment ; that the administration of the national Government is confided by 
the Constitution, to the President, assisted in their several spheres of duty 
by the administrative departments; and that, therefore, while the freedom 
of speech and the press should not be arbitrarily infringed, the measures 
of the President and the general policy of his administration should, 
under the present trying circumstances of the country, be sustained by all 
true patriots in a spirit of generous confidence, and not thwarted by cap¬ 
tious criticism or factious ox>position. 

“It seems to me that upon a platform embodying these points, all true 
friends of the Union and of the national Government may stand together 
in cordial cooperation.’’ 

To Colonel i?. (7. Parsons^ Cleoeland^ Ohio, 

“Wasutngton, J^tne Id, 16C8, 

“. . . . If Vallandigham violated any law, he should have been ar¬ 
rested, tried, and convicted. To arrest, try, and attempt to convict him 
now, seems very much like a confession that the Burnside court had no 
jurisdiction; if the charge be based upon the acts‘which were proved 
before that court. 

“I have never myself been much afraid of words; and when men 
(Vallandigham among them) have sought to cripple the financial adminis¬ 
tration by misrepresentation and vilification, I have preferred to reply by 
augmented cflbrts in the service of the country rather than by arrest and 
imprisonment. 

“You will infer from this, and not unnaturally, that I am no great 
admirer of Order No. 38. 

“ Not that I am averse to arrests for sufficient cause and in the proper 
time and place. It would have been very well to arrest Lee and Johnson, 
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and others, instead of allo-wing them to resign to enter the rebel service. 
It was very well to arrest the incipient traitors in Maryland, who were 
plotting the consummation of treason by open rebellion. But I think the 
exercise of such power ought to bo reserved for grave and clear occasions. 

“ But what is the use of writing tliis ? Ail I can say will change noth¬ 
ing. . . 

To Eon. WUUa-in U. Seward, Secretary of State, 

“■Wabiunoton, tTuly 25, 1808. 

return Mr» B.^s letter. I am against sucli a proclamation aa 
he proposes. While all wise men would approve of lenity to rebellious 
citizens who return to duty, all just men would condemn the rellnslave- 
meat of freedmen, in violation of the faith plighted by the President on 
the 1st day of January last.’’ 

To John Wem^ of Bostoiu 

“■WAfliiiNd'niff, Anymt 21, 1808. 

“. . . . Every thing looks well for us now cx(!opt tliat the war moves 
too Blow and costs too much. All eyes are now turned ttjward Charleston, 
where wo look for one of tho HCvereBt, if not thu H(}Ycrcst (umtest known 
to history. Ot* course we hope for tlio best resultH; ami, unless present 
indications prove deceitful, tlio ovendhrow of the military power of tho 
rebellion cannot 1)0 very far distant. Then will come—and indued they 
are already in sight—the dangers of ruccMiHlruction, W(j shall lujcd all 
tho courage, constancy, and wisdom in council then, that hav(} ever been 
needed in the Held, to prevent tho success of slavery upon Urn transferred 
field of battle. Ilowever, in this, too, I am hoijcful and eonfulunl;; and 
believe that we sludl come out of tlic contest a democracy imleed, and 
thus the strongest nation in the world.” 

To K /d Bculr^, Knq, 

“ WAHifiN(jTiiN, 6,186;i, 

. Yours of tho 5<h of August lias Just reached me. I appre¬ 
ciate, as you do, tho impovtanco of the uctpiisitions you suggest. 1 fear 
tlmt the Juarez Government, is now too ciiliiady luwjUeii (t> warrant negotia¬ 
tions with it, but I will colder with thu President and tho Secretary of 
State on tlic subject. 

“ Wliat a pity it is that we rieghadecl our oiiportunil ies wIumi the States 
of Cenlriil America were so ready to identify tlieir fortunes with ihose of 
th(3 American Union I Wliat a pity it is, also, that wlum (teneral Scott 
took ]\Icxico, ho did not remain tlicru and establish a prot(a!torateI Tho 
timid counsels of Whig haidi;rs and tlu; fears of the slaveholding oligarchy 
BUpprcRsed a policy which would have prevented all our present troubles, 
so far as French domination in ^Mexico is concerned.” 
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To And/rew Johnson^ Military Gonernor of Tmnessee. 

** WABnnTGioN, September 12, 1868. 

. Let me congratulate you that rebellion is driven from East 
Tennessee, your home. 

The President read me yesterday the letter he addressed to you, touch¬ 
ing reorganization. ‘ It is a noble letter, and I hoiie all its aims will find a 
cordial response in you. 

“ God offers men opportunities: those who wisely use them are great. 
To you is now offered an opportunity to establish the renovated institu¬ 
tions of Tennessee, on the basis of free labor. God grant that you may 
take it boldly. Prompt courage in the matter is indeed the highest wis¬ 
dom. Difficulties vanish before stout will. 

“A few months, a very few months, will decide the position of Tennes¬ 
see. Let her not act so as to leave the festering sore to break out anew.^’ 

To Mmat Halstead^ GincinnatL 

“ Wabuinqton, September 21,1868. 

“. ... I am not responsible for the management of the war, and 
have no voice in it, except that I am not forbidden to make suggestions, 
and do so now and then, when I cannot help it. 

‘‘ You are wrong in blaming Stanton as you do. You ouglit to’ allow 
for the great difficulties of his position, and remember that it is much easier 
to criticise than to act so as to avoid even just criticism. Nor should you 
forget that a war managed by a President, a commancling-gcneral, and a 
Secretary, cannot, especially where the great dillerenccs of temperament, 
wishes, and intellectual characteristics, arc taken into the account, reason¬ 
ably bo expected to be conducted in the best possible manner. This con¬ 
dition can only be remedied by the President himself. Don’t bo too impa¬ 
tient.” 

To Rev. Joshua Leavitt^ New Yovlc. 

“ WASinNGTON, October 7,1863. 

“. . . . Receive my warm thanks for your land, generous, warm¬ 
hearted, old-time letter. 

“And do not mistake me. If I know my own heart, a judicial would 
be more agreeable to my personal feelings than any political positioiu So 
I have felt for years, but Providence has kept me hitherto in political posi¬ 
tions, and I now think I have done more good in them than I could have 
effected on the bench. And so I think also concerning the future. Per¬ 
haps I am over-confident; but I really feel as if, with God’s blessing, I 
could administer the Government of this country so as to secure and im^er- 
dihilise (there’s a new word for you) our institutions: and create a party, 
fundamentally and thoroughly democratic, which would guarantee a suc¬ 
cession of successful administrations. I may be over-confident, I say; and 
I shall take it as a sign that I am, if the people do not call for me, and 
shall be content. 
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“ God does not need any of us, and I know very well that liis world 
and work will go on all the same wliethor I live or die, just as lie pleases 
to order. He is working now, and oh, how sublimely 1 I tremble when 
I think how little people or administration yet realize the dread signifi¬ 
cance of passing events. In the midst of such great things I dare not ash 
any thing except to work in my place, whatever that place may bo. I 
assert no claim; I recognize only obligation. Neither friends nor country 
owe me any thing: I owe to them all that I can do for both. And there 
I leave the matter. I know that many good (ind true men desire that 
my services may be required in the highest sphere of administration, and 
perha])s there is enough of popular coulideiicc in mo to warrant their be¬ 
lief that their desires might bo realized without extraordinary exertions. 
But I certainly shall not complain if those exertions are not put forth; I 
shall have no right to complain; no right, and I hope less inclination. , , 

To Jlovaco Greeley, 

" Wariungton, OchUr 0,1868. 

. It was my duty to reply promptly to your hist letters. My 
only plea in mitigation of censure is the constant i)rcHsuro of perplexing 
duties, which, as Mr. Wirt used to say, ‘put me out of time for decent 
correspondence.’ I am still out of time, but I must not longer omit this 
duty, 

“Be assured that I appreciate fully the patriotic spirit in which your 
letter was written.. No man lias a riglit to ask a moment’s consideration 
when public interests require that it should he withheld ; and I think I 
can truly say that I liave never lie^itatcd to give way to others, and even 
to put others forward wdien I might have taken myself llus ])laco of promi- 
nonco, when the good of tlie cause of freedom and just government seemed 
to require it. 1 hope I love our e.outdry, and tlu! (aiuse ofliumau progreas, 
80 intimately comu'cled ivitli the ihte rjf our (•(uinlry, lot) well to allow any 
personal wishes or as[)irali()nB—irtuu whitdi I do not ehiim to 1)0 more free 
than other num—to interfere with iny duty to her or it. 

“ I am proud t>f your H|)])roval and your preference. It is a great re¬ 
ward for the little I have done to have. it. No man has so powerfully 2)ro- 
moted the increase of just seutiiueiKs coiieendng polititad riglds and duties 
as you have clone, through speech and press. I’oslagts reform, the liome- 
Btcad, liberality toward immigrants, frecaiom of thtj Territories, eonsLitu- 
tioiuil cmanci])ation, and all kindred movtaiuaifs, liavtj found in you a con¬ 
stant udvociite, animated bygemdne 2)rinc:iple, and tlierefore steadlust amid 
the changing currents of expediency. Tin; imuumse aiidimiees winch have 
heard yonr voice through the TrUmne have been (umstantly inspired by 
generous and progressive sentimeuts. Becaiisijof this, I greatly value your 
approval and that eonlldeiUKi which in(lue(*s you to express ti ])refercnco 
for me as the next Union candidate for the chief magistracy. Should cir¬ 
cumstances justify your final action in accordance with this preference, and 
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should it be ray lot (wliicli does not now seem probable enough to affect 
mo much) to be called to that responsible position, I shall take to it what¬ 
ever capacity God has given mo, and just the same spirit and industry 
which I have brought to other public duties. Should the choice fall on 
another, I shall retire to private life equally content to devote myself to its 
less conspicuous but not less healthful duties. 

“ Your suggestions in a preceding letter were promptly attended to. 
Indeed, I had before repeatedly urged on the President and !Mi‘. Stanton 
substantially the same views; and you will have observed a gradual prog¬ 
ress toward their complete adoption. Mr. Stanton is thoroughly in ear¬ 
nest; Mr, Lincoln, with sentiments which divide him between the border- 
State .and the progressive policy, advances slowly but advances steadily. 
On the whole, when wo think of the short time and immense distance in 
respect of personal freedom, between the 1st of March, 1861, and the 1st of 
October, 1863, we cannot be dissatisfied with results. . , 

To B, B, of Ohio, 

“ Wasdinoton’, Octob&r 28,1868. 

“. . . . Tours of the 20th is received, and touches me deeply. The 
loss of your noble son moves my i)rofoundest sympathies; and it is fit 
that just such a monument as your book will make for him, should be 
constructed by your hand. Is it the will of God that the precious blood 
poured out in this terrible struggle shall nouiusli the vine he planted in 
America to a fresher and nobler growth ? I reverently hope so. The effects 
of the fiery trial to your mind and many others of like reach and culture 
confirm the hoj)e. It is a real gratification to be assured that any words of 
mine contributed to your present convictions. 

“ I never was an abolitionist of that school which tauglit that there 
could never be a human duty superior to that of the instant and uncondi¬ 
tional abolition of slavery. He who sees the tower in the quarry and the 
oak in the acorn, requires no imposed task from his creatures. But, for 
more than half my life, I have been an abolitionist of that other school 
which believed slaveholding wrong, and that all responsible for the wrong 
should do what was possible for them, in their respective spheres, for its 
redress.” 


To Hifi Excellency^ M, Mercicr^ Minister of France, 

“ Wabhinoton, December 27, 1863. 

“.... In compliance with my promise of yesterday I send you copies 
of my last two reports to Congress, in each of which I invito the attention 
of our national Legislature to the commercial importance of an interna¬ 
tional decimal coinage, 

“ It is among the glories of Prance that her science and legislation first 
embodied in national sanctions the great idea of decimal weights, meas¬ 
ures, and coins, expressed according to uniform rules. She has now the 
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satisfaction of seeing other nations following her wise example, and con¬ 
tributing to the extension, for the benefit of mankind, of the system oiigi- 
nated by her wisdom and courage—for courage as well as wisdom was 
required for the reform. 

“ In my report of 1809,1 suggested the expediency of conforming the 
American half-eagle to the British sovereign. More reflection has inclined 
me to the opinion that the desired uniformity of coinage mijy be better 
obtained by equalizing the American gold dollar with the fivc-frano piece 
of France. 

‘‘In our conversation yesterday, you were kind enough to say that, dur¬ 
ing your proposed visit to France, you would give some thought to this 
interesting subject. 

“All friends of the progress of nations will be grateful if through the 
action of the Imperial Government and that of the United States, some¬ 
thing may bo done, effectually, toward giving to the commerce of the world 
common measures and expressions of value.’’ ^ 

To Major-General Q. ri. Qilhnore^ near Oharlatoih 

“ WAHiiiNfJTON, Dcccmhar 29, ISOa. 

“. . . . Ever since our disasters before iliehmond, in 1809, it has 
seemed to me that instead of fighting our way southward through Virginia, 
our immediate efforts in tlio interior should be confined to the repossession 
of East Tennossco and of the MissiBKippi lliver, find that all other opera¬ 
tions should be conducted from tlie coast, supplied by sea transportation, 
and directed to the reoccupation and rcorgani/ation cm 11 lo free-labor and 
frec-Buffrage basis of State after State, from the G ulf north wfird as rapidly 
as possible. Witli East TcnnesBcc and the l^IiHsisaippi in our i)OH«easion, it 
seemed to mo that powerful aid could bo contributed lo these operations, 
and that they could not fail to be successful. 

“It is of great importance to press th(3 war to the cfirliost jJossiblc ter¬ 
mination ; and tlio rehstablisliment of loyal Blatn govcnijmjnts under free 
State constitutions, will do much to allbrd rallying-poinls for all Die loyalty 
of the South of whatever physical complexion, and to discoiirnge exceed¬ 
ingly the liopo of restoring the rclxfi sway. It will mark the two civiliza¬ 
tions—or rather the civilization of freedom and the barbarism of slavery— 
by distinctly recognizable limitH. When the former 1ms been once fairly 
established, I have no fear of the latter. 

“Besides my desire for the secure an«l permanent rctlstublishment of 
Union at tlio earliest possible time, I feel a special anxiety ibr prompt and 

^ III a letter of even dale with this to M. M(a’cier, Mr. (lhaso in a note to his old 
frioiul Colonel Jolin F. Morse, then at New Orleans, said : “ I do not woiuler at your 
surprise in finding yonr.selfat an antislavcry meeting in N(uv Orloana. Who would 
have predicted the posHihility of such a thing when you introdueed into tlm Ohio 
Legislature the bill I prepared to repeal odious diBeriniinations against black pcoplo 
fourteen years ago ? ” 
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efficient action arising from my responsibilities as head of the Treasury 
Department. Thus far my administration has been successful beyond my 
hopes, but I can sec clearly that we can go no further without heavy taxa¬ 
tion j and he lias read history to little purpose who does not know that 
heavy taxes will excite discontent; and that the possibility of ciipplecl 
finances and deranged payments and greater evils is not so remote as one 
could wish. We must put forth all our strength if we want to come out 
of the struggle with success, and with honor and unsullied credit. , , 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 


LErrERS Am) extracts or letters •written between JANUARY 
1 , 1804 , AND JUNE 80 , 1804 . 


To S. F. Garey, Oincinnati, Ohio. 

“ ■Wabiunoton, Jaiiuo/ry 6,18C4. 


. rpTIE law giving a share of scizuroa to informers is very 
old* 

It is difficult to say whether any officer should bo stimulated to extra 
diligence by the prospect of contingent rewards. In many cases compensa¬ 
tions are paid by percent ages, and no government lias yet found itself able 
to get along without allowing such couipeusation in some cases. Bo, too, 
our naval officers and seamen arc stimulated to activity by the large sluiro 
in prizes captured by them. Salvage is warranted on the same principle. 
Merchants and lawyers, too, arc often paid by cominiSHion. 

“ Certainly it would bo best if wo could have a syKtem of fair oompen- 
sation by salaries, and then the complete devotion by the ollicer of all his 
time and labor and skill to the public service, TJio true idea of juiblic 
official duty requires this; at least during all tho time required for official 
labors. I have myself practised upon this principle, and I reciuirc all tho 
officers of the Department, except those who have coiitingeut (joiupcusa- 
tion fixed by law, to act upon it also. . . ^ 


To Jiev, Di\ JoHliua Lcanitt.^ Min TorJe. 

“ WAHiUNO'niN, Januat'y 24, IHOi. 

“ Some time ago I received a letter from you about tlui i)nblication of 
your article on tho Monroe doctrine. My im{)resHion in that I did not re¬ 
ply ; my intention to do ao being friintrated by dtuiuiudH nu my time atid 
attention which pushed it out of my thoughts for the time. Kecauitly my 
recollection was revived by receiving a copy of the pamphlet; and I now 
wish to say that if in eonscqueiico of my remiHsiiess you liave Ixjen p(?rson- 
allyput to any inconvenience, I want the privjl(‘g(! of relmlmrsing it to 
you, I am not a ricli man, and I urn glad to bo able io say that I have be¬ 
come poorer instead of richer by reason of public employments; Htill, I can 
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perhaps better afford to pay such a contribution to a public object than 
most editors of religious newspapers. 

“ In the main I concur in your views; wholly in their principle and spirit, 
I believe that the statesmen whose views were represented by Mr. Monroe’s 
message—including Mr. Monroe himself—intended to be understood in the 
plain sense of the language employed; meant that any attempt to force the 
European system upon America would be dangerous to our safety, and that 
any interference with any American government by European powers for 
the purpose of oppressing it or forcibly controlling its destiny would he 
regarded as an unfriendly manifestation. In this sense the declaration was 
understood and acce 2 )ted by the American people, and became a cardinal 
principle of American policy. After all, however, it is not so important to 
inquire into the history as into the soundness of the doctrine and the pro¬ 
priety of insisting on its application to recent events in San Domingo and 
Mexico. 

“ It certainly would have suited my temper and taste much better to 
do so; and yet I cannot blame Mr. Seward for not having done so. He 
never renounced it; he only forehore to insist on it, when to insist would 
only have been counted a menace and would have preci23itated recogni¬ 
tion of the rebel Confederacy—and that recognition would have been fol¬ 
lowed by war. . . . 

“ But I have written more than I intended. Have you seen Baptist 
Noel’s book on our American rebellion ? He errs sadly in his account of 
parties as connected with slavery. Can’t you write an article like that on 
the Monroe doctrme, giving the true view of political action as iulluenced 
successively by the Liberty party and the Inde 2 }endent Democracy—or, as 
our Whig friends preferred to call it—the ‘ Free-Soil i)arty ? ’ Who could 
do this so well as you ? ” 

To Oerrit Smit\ Peterhoro^ New Yoi'K 

“ WABinNGTOK, March 2,1804. 

“I have just read your letter to your neighbors, and take a 
moment—not to reply to it—^but to express my gratitication to be remem¬ 
bered by you, whom I so greatly honor. 

‘‘Yourletter docs not command my assent in all things, but in moat it 
docs, I heartily agree that all our energies and all our efforts and all our 
thoughts ought to bo enlisted in the work of sup^u’cssiiig the rebellion. 

“It is by no act of mine that my name has been brought into discus¬ 
sion in connection with the succession. If I could have iny way, I would 
not have it uttered by a living soul in that connection—nor any other name 
—until it would be absolutely necessary in order to make a choice. 

“ I do not agree with you that slavery should not be discussed. There 
are powerful influences at work to bring back the insurgent States with 
slavery. This must be resisted. An amendment of the Constitutinn pro¬ 
hibiting slavery would be an era in the world’s history. Heconstitutc the 
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States Ly the voluntary action of their Bcveral i^opuhitiona, and with con- 
stitutious prohibiting slavery, and tlion crown the work by a national 
prohibition. How grand tliut W'ould be 1 

The amnesty proclamation seems to fail. I don^t lilco the qualifica¬ 
tion in the oath required; nor tlic limitation of the right of sullnige to 
tlioso who take tlie oath, and arc otlicmm qualijlcd according to the 
State laws in force before rebellion. I fear lhes(i are fatal concessions. 
Why should not all soldicra wlio fight for their country vote in it? 
Why should not the intelligent colored man of Louisiana have a voice as 

a free citizen in restoring and maintaining loyal UHceudency ? . , 

To William B. Bodge^ Bcio Yorh Gity, 

“ WAHiiiNdTON, March 81, 18W. 

. I thank you for transmitting to me a copy of the resolutions 
of the Chamber of Commerce, adopted on the 17tli instant. 

“The rnerchunts of How York may n^sL assured that 1 shall most 
gladly do whatever for me is p()Hsii)le for Iho security and prosperity of 
business. 

‘^lut it must 1)0 borne in mind that nothing short of a return to 
specie payments can secure stability in tlu; value of (uiriMuicy. JOven spccio 
payments, il is well known, do not fully u('(‘omiilish that object. The 
value of money, us well as of all other subJeetH, fiuctUuiles in olx'dience to 
groat laws, tlic operalioiiH of which cannot ulways be. foresc-eu <jr provided 
for. 

“Our present difilculties arise! mainly fmm (‘xe'cssivo expenditure 
without adequalo taxation. They arise in almost aji equal degree from 
the presoiHHsin the channels of (!ir(mlal ion of an eletnenl • I mean llus notes 
of State hunks—whicli cannot he regulalc(l or even understood hy tlio 
national authorities. 

“If these two causes of disturbance, 1»‘ removed by Die, acliou of Con¬ 
gress, and wo have what I greatly hope, vigor uml suocrss in the war, I 
see no reason why rcHUmplioii of siM‘ci(! payments nec(l !>o very long 
deferred. 

“ I luive no control over volume of cxpcmlilun- or over tlm amount 
of taxation, or over the volmm! of circulation as atVected by (he, issucH ot‘ 
State luiuks, or over llio conduct of t he war. I feel Uiysrlf’like one un- 
, dortaking to navigate a ship without a eluirt unnmg htrees of winds and 
currents which li<! c.unmd niesisure. (fi* manage. 1 can only do my best, 
hoping the and trusting Him with wlnuii iin* I In- issm'Sid’all events.” 

7b tfu^huii Lairilty D. ,/A, jo;'/’. 

W AninN(i'i'iK, .V(oWt 81, IHM. 

, , . If the ‘judicious and pa(rif)lic’ men of busiuesss to whom you 
refer will devote their (!i)crgies (o iinbu!!* Congress to tax Ilu! local bank 
circulation out of existence, they will be much betl(a'employed than in 
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stiggcsting large sacrifices of GoYcrnmeat securities in order to create 
vacuums to be filled by the expansion of that circulation. We need econ¬ 
omy, energy in the war, taxation to one-half the amount of our expendi¬ 
ture, and an exclusive national currency. Grive me these things, and I 
will undertake to resume specie payments in six months, and I will main¬ 
tain them through the war. ...” 

To Thaddeus Stevens^ House of Bepi'esentatives^ 

“ WABIIINGT02r, ApHl 11,1864. 

. The circulation of corporation notes as money under dissimilar 
laws of different States contributes largely to the depreciation of the na¬ 
tional cuvrendy, and constitutes at this moment a most serious danger to 
the national finances. 

“The lawsmaldng United States notes a legal tender in payment of 
debts did not except debts ‘evidenced by these notes; and therefore 
operated as a virtual repeal of the State laws by which the corporations 
issuing them were required to redeem them^in coin. Availing themselves 
of tbis legislation, these corporations have made the United States notes 
the basis of their issues, and inasmuch as these notes themselves cannot at 
present be exchanged for coin, redemption has become merely nominal. 
Ko reduction in the volume of national issues, under these circumstances, 
can work material benefit to the circulation, for every such reduction 
merely makes room for fresh corporation issues, which are not always or 
even generally restricted to the amount of United States notes withdrawn. 
Thus the issues of the State coiporations create a constantly-increasing 
excess in the volume of currency as compared with the requirements of 
actual transactions; and this excess works progressive depreciation. 

“ To arrest this depreciation is an absolute necessity, and to cftcct this 
object I see no better or more certain means than judicious measures for 
the exclusion from circulation of all notes intended to circulate as money, 
and not authorized by national legislation. 

“There can be no hardship in such measures, for all corporations now 
authorized to issue notes under State laws can be changed by jivoper pro¬ 
ceedings into njitional banking associations. The only effect will be to 
bring all circulation under national control and prevent increase without 
the sanction of Congress. And not only is there no hardship, but the 
security which will be given by a uniform currency to all transactions of 
business will be a positive advantage to all institutions of discount. 
Even if there be in some cases a degree of hardship, it is only that which 
should be, and by patriotic and loyal institutions will be, cheerfully borne 
as a sacrifice to the public safety and welfare. 

“ To the convenience of the people in the payment of internal taxes ; 
to the negotiation of loans, and to the faithful discharge of national obli¬ 
gations to the aimy, the navy, and the public creditors of every class, one 
currency and that a national currency, is iudispcnsalfie. 

20 
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‘‘The tin\c seems to have come when Congress, under the Constitution, 
should proYide such a currency, and make it the exclusive circulation oi 
the country, by assorting and maintaining the doctrine that the currency 
belongs to the nation, and that the emission of notes for circulation as mo¬ 
ney by private, municipal or State authority is as indefensible as the emis¬ 
sion of coin by the same authority, and as subject to restriction and pro¬ 
hibition by Congress under the Constitution. . . 

To tliQ President. 

** ■\Yabih NOTON, April 14,1804. 

“ . . , . Two measures are of great importance: tho exclusion from 
circulation of nil credit circulation not authorized by Congress, and in¬ 
creased taxation. If Congress will make the national banking system 
safe and at the same time acceptable, and enact ii tax law wliicli will yield, 
with duties on imports, four hundred millions of revenue—-or half at least 
of the expenditure—there will bo no need to fear financial disasters, unless 
wo shall have iincxiicctcd mili5iry disasters. 

“ I have taken tho liberty licrctofore, and perhaps too pertinaciously, 
to urge all possiidc economy compatible with e/Iicimicy; but I hope that 
the importance of it will be tliouglit a siiflieieut jiistllimition. 

“I am glad to understand that tlie mililary work of Huppressing the 
rebellion is now to be prosecuted with system and vigor. With systeiu 
and vigor and economy in the conduct of the war, and with the financial 
measures I have indicated, we may conlidently exp<a:l:, througli tlie Divine 
favor, an early and successful termination of tlu! si niggle, and tho restora¬ 
tion of peace with an unbroken Union of free Stales. ...” 

To S. BtiWitt Bloodyood^ Nctn York. 

“ WAHiuN(n<>N, Jifatj 0,1804. 

“. . . . Our financial future, as I Htsi it, is clomled only liy military and 
legislative uncertainties. If Congress will give me the laws I need for tho 
support of tlic public credit, .sueh us tlie- amembsl banliing law, a rightly 
framed loan bill and a good tax bill, and if t he President will insure me 
2 )roper administrative support liy (iconoinizing ex pen diin res and tliceHec- 
tivc application of actual dislmrseinents, I eiin rj'Hiiine. sjuane payments and 
can maintain them when resumed. DouhtU-ss it, would lie unwise to re¬ 
sume so suddenly, but it certainly \V()uld lie W'ell to lmv(‘ tin; power to do 
so, and it woiihl be well to use- the powm* in a gradual and not distant 
rcsumiition. 

“ My whole jdan has been tlmt. of a bullionist and not tliatof a mere 
paper-money man. I have been obliged l^y lUM'essily to substitute ])iiper 
for specie for a tiim;, but I never Imvc lost sight of iIkj matessity of resump¬ 
tion ; nor, to use a military plirase, liave I iwv.v sullVa'cd iny communica¬ 
tions with my base of o()(?nUions to Ikj lirokcn. 

“The great error which my oppoiicntfl have committed is, in inyjudg- 
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ment, their endeavor to maintain a system of State hanking nnsuited to the 
wants of a great nation obliged to incur a large debt. * The national hank¬ 
ing system is a necessary, and indeed an inevitable step in our financial 
jn’ogress to a more perfect 2 )olitical Union, Had such a system existed, 
or rather had such a system been possible, at the beginning of the war, 
specie payments need never have been stoppled. 

“But I must not enlarge. Before closing, however, let me say that I 
have no intention of ofifermg a more advantageous loan to investors than 
the ten-forties. I have sometimes thought of oflferiug to the whole people 
for a time their choice of 10-40, 5-20, or ’81 bonds, with an abatement from 
the market rate which would give a slight advantage over subscriptions at 
par or jiurchase in an ordinary market. It has occurred to me that such 
an offer at one-quarter or one-half, or even one per cent, below the true 
price (considering the ten-forties as par), and continued open, say for fifteen, 
twenty, or even thirty clays, would bring very large subscriptions. I have 
also thought of a legal tender, bearing interest at six percent, compounded 
every six months, and payable with the whole interest three years firom 
date; or of a seveu-thhty note with interest payable in lawful money and 
without the character of a legal tender.” 

To Richard Smithy CincinnatL 

WASimGTOir, May 27,1864. 

“ The expenses of the Government average $2,500,000; they often exceed 
that amount.—$2,500,000 a day is, in round numbers, $00,000,000 a month. 
There are two ways to provide this sum: one is by borrowing, the other is 
by issuing legal-tender notes in some form. Suiiiiose I advertise for a loan 
of sixty-five millions to pay the expenses of one month at six per cent, at 
what rate would the bonds be taken? The six per cent..bonds of 1881 
sold yesterday at 114. The real value, accrued interest deducted, is be¬ 
tween 112 anci 112-^. Now, suppose sixty-five millions put on the market, 
what price could be obtained ? Possibly 110. Suppose another sixty-five 
millions put on the market next month: what price then ? Doubtful if 
par. It is easy to see that to obtain money by loans in this way, however 
it might suit the ideas of some people, wbo suppose that the capacity of 
absorbing loans is infinite, would hardly work in practice. 

“ All that can be done with loans in any form is to absorb what natu¬ 
rally seeks investment in this description of securities; and if this caiiacity 
of absorption bo crowded, the effect of the glut will be found in a rapid 
diminution in the price of bonds until they become entirely unavailable. 

“How idle it is, then, to clamor about raising money exclusively by 
loans 1—about selling the bonds for what they will bring, and all that I 
Under existing circumstances, the best tluit can possibly be done is, to get 
all that can be got by loans without greatly damaging those ah*eady in 
the market, and to meet the remainder of expenses by legal tenders so 
made as to inflate the circulation as little as possible. It was no choice of 
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mine to issue the 5 per cent, legal tenders; it-was a necessity created by 
the inadequacy of revenues as compared with expenditures, and by the 
impossibility of nialdug loans at any rate of interest. 

‘‘It is a great mistake, however, to thiiilc tliat the cuvroucy ig inflated 
by the amount of those issues. Al}Out two liuudred millions of notes were 
issued. The issue no doubt inflated the curroiicy, but the issue of forty 
or fifty millious of non-paying legal tenders would have inflated it equally. 
Tlie truth is that the currency was surcliarged when the issue began, and 
the true remedy was taxation eiiougb to pay so large a proportion of ex¬ 
penses that the residue could have been provided for by loans. And the 
real remedy for present evils is, greater taxation, diminished expenditure, 
and preparation for a return to specie payments. 

“ . , . . Wliat I suy is, that the national Government has lieen obliged 
to issue legal-tender notes, and that I do not see any luicessity for the 
issue of paper money by the State banks. Tlie two circulationg together 
make the inflation. Which cun bo witlidrawu with the greatest advantage 
to the Government? This is the present question: not what causes the 
inflation. I know of no just claim which the State banks have to make 
money for tlio country. I know tliat it is a netM.-ssity for the nation to 
have the control of the circulation of Llic nation. I think, then, that the 
State bank currency should bo withdrawn, and tliat no (Uirnnie.y should bo 
allowed except tlio national currency. Bo fur us this consisls of legal 
tenders, their issue and circulation are a direct gain to Die (uuintry, and if 
not issued in excess the benefit would lie iinmixed. Bo far ns it consists 
of notes of national banks, it is reconmuaided by the indispiaisable ikuioh- 
sity of such institutions to make a unitbnn national c.mTeiif.y pcrtimneiU; 
by the benefits derived from the support alVordcd liy tliein to the credit of 
Government bonds, and by the (tonv(‘nicnc(i ami lUilily of tliomunHlitutions 
to tlie Government in other important rcspccls. 

“ . , . , I hope that, if I cannot altogcfhcr prcv(-nt inflation, T doall 
tliat is possible under (existing (;Ir(!nmHtaiu:cn. 1 liopi^ ihat f lic logislation 
of Congrt^ss at tliis session, though long dclayiMl, ami f lu* viittorics of our 
armies, tliough eager e.x[)(}ctatiou laanuins si ill iuiHalisfir<l, will soon enable 
us to pay more as we go, and make it possible to do so by reducing and 
eystcmutlzing expenditures.’’ 

To Miss Mary A, Snyder^ Mm EJhjt S. DujUrld^ Hfid offtrr Latlm of Phlla- 

dtdphin, 

“ WAHiiiMiiitw. Jmie 17, IsOI. 

“ .... I am gnailly obliged by your pn-sent and by fh(3 kind note 
which accompanietl it. The ])icture was intmuled to remind nu! of my 
work in the estalilishinent of tlie national laiuking sysfem, IftlieresnUs 
of that system are siicli as I hope, I sliall be .Mal lsfled. J have sought to 
give a national currency to tlie country, so sound that im laboring man 
shall be cheated of his wagt‘s by hank insolvency, and so uniform that a 
traveler may pay his bills without e.Yohangi; of money from one end of 
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the laiid to the other. I have sought, also, v^hile securing such a currency, 
to est«ablish such founclations of national credit in the security, value, and 
diffusion of national bonds, that -we may he able to meet hereafter with 
energy and promptitude any dangers arising from abroad, while disunion 
will be impossible at home. Time must try my work and test its utility 
or inutility ; I claim only to have sought the best ways of service to our 
country, , . , ” 

To William Oullen Bryant^ New York, 

“ Wasiungton, Jwnd 80, 1664- 

“ . , , . Tout good opinion has always been one of niy cliief treasures, 
because it is the honest opinion of a candid and just observer. I have 
never expected it to extend to all the measures the exigencies of the coun¬ 
try have compelled me to adopt; and yet, looking back, I can see now no 
measure which my judgment condemns except that requhed by the New 
York banks, the issue of legal-tender coupons. My grand objects have been, 
first, to provide for the vast demands of the war, and second, the substitu¬ 
tion of a national bank-note currency for State bank-note currency, and 
through the last resumption of s^iccie pa-yments, and so permanence and 
strength in the financial order, I think if we could compare notes, very 
little difference would be found between our opinions. 

But it is of little importance to the country now what my financial 
views may be. A sense of duty to myself and to the country—imperative 
you will think, I hope, it must have been—constrained me yesterday to 
tender my resignation to the President, and it ha^ been accepted to-day. 
So I am no longer Secretary. If I feel some regret that I cannot carry out 
my ideas to consummation, it is compensated by the sense of relief from 
crushing responsibilities. 

“With this act terminates, I trust, my whole connection with official 
life. There has never been any thing for me but opportunity for work; 
and I gladly surrender all claiuis upon it to those who may piizc it 
more, , . 




OHAPTEE XL. 


SUNOrAUy—aCR. OHASE’s FIITANOIAL objects—^TO OIITAIN SUPPLIES 
—TO PROVIDE A PERlvrAJ^ENT CURRENCY—TO PROVIDE A Fmsn> 
ma SYSTEM AND SECURE COOTROLIiARILITY OF THE PUBLIC 
DEBT—OBJECUTONS TO LONG BONDS—TO BKCUJiE EARLY RE- 
SUMPITON—GENERAL EEEi:CTS OF HIS AtKASUMES—LEITERS TO 
COLONEL VAN BURICN AND SlCCJtETARY EJsSSlONDl-’.N. 

I X all Ins liuaiicial measureSj Mr. Chnsc kept sixiadily in view 
throe great ol^jects; 

1. To estahlisli satisfactory relations between iho public crexL 
it and tlic productive industry of the country; iuotlier words, to 
obtain supplies for the army and tlie navy. Tlio Kus|;/ension of 
the hanks put an end to the lii'rtt and most (jl)viouK resort—loans 
of gold—and inado now inotliods indispeiiHjtblcL It was then 
tliat the Secretary resorted to h}gal-tend(3r notes, made them the 
the currency of the country, and borrowed tliein as cash. The 
patriotism of tke people came to the aid oi‘ tlie, labors of the 
Treasury and the legislation of riongi’ess; and tlui lirst great 
oliject was made secure. 

2. To provide against disastrous linaneial results on the rc- 
tnru of peace, lii Mr. Chase’s judgment, this ('ould most safely 
he acconi])liKhe(l hy the establishment (tf a national currency, as 
was done hy tlio acts of Congress anthori/.iiig national banking as¬ 
sociations. At the hegiiining of the war, there were about 1,500 
State banks in existence, and their propriijtors and oHieerssought 
to make the papeu’ of these institutions the (iurrenc}’' of the coun¬ 
try. The Secretary was indexible against this, and eoidiued his 
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loans to “ greenliacks/’ but be did not wish to diive out the 
State bank’ cii'culatiouj nor did he think it exactly honest to do 
so, without giving them a just equivalent, and so neutralize 
theh opposition to a national currency, and as far as possible 
make them allies instead of enemies. And though there was a 
good deal of antagonism between the Secretary and some of the 
more prominent representatives of the State bank system, and 
Mr. .Chase was resolute in his purpose to suppress their circulat¬ 
ing notes, if he could, he did not fail to admit that they had 
rendered great and important services. The national banks were 
certain, however, in many ways, to be inestimably more useful 
than the State banks, as well dining the war as in time of peace. 
Besides which, Mr. Chase believed not only in the constitutional 
right of the Federal Government to control the circulation, 
but he.believed it to be the duiij of the Government to do so. 
And it was in the spuit of this belief that he wrote to Mrs. 
Sprague, December 14, 1869: I read au opinion yesterday 
which cost me no little labor; and I was glad to have the privi¬ 
lege of reading it; for I think it of great importance to all the 
business interests of the countiy, and especially to men and 
women who dei^end on their daily labor for daily livelihood. 
It simply affirnis the power of Congress to furnish the money 
circulation of the country, whether in coin or crc<lit, and restrain 
the issue of currency by State baulks and individuals, without 
authority of national law.” ^ 

3, The third division of labor was to provide a funding sys¬ 
tem. It was necessary, and unavoidable, during the rebellion, 
that every means of credit should be used. The Secretary bor¬ 
rowed ill every way that he could at reasonable rates, and hence 
the adoption of different forms of public obligations: temjiorary 
loans, certificates of indebtedness, 7-30 notes, compoimd-interest 
notes, Treasury notes payable after one and two years, etc.; it 
being found by experience that the forni which suited one hold¬ 
er did not suit another, while inordinate demands for the army 
and navy made it necessary that every dollar should he had 
which could he raised under any form. 

But it was necessary also to have funding loans into which 
all these temporary loans could be ultimately merged. To this 

* This was iu the case of the Veazio Bank against Fenno, 8 Wallace, 638. 
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end Mr. Cliaso estaWislicd the 5-20 and the 10-40 loans. He 
believed that with the prestige of the 5-20 loan, and certain that 
a 10-40.five per cent, bond was intrinsically worth par, all the 
sums needed for the war could be obtained by the sale of 1040’s 
and by temporary loans. It was into lO-lO’s that Mr. Chase 
intended—had he remained at the head of the Treasmy— 
nltimately to consolidate the national debt. He l)elicved this 
could be done on the return of peace, and ho did not change 
his opinion npou this siibject when peace was restored to the 
country, and a different policy Avas adopted. Tlio advantages 
of a fonn of loan, Avhere the option of payment or continuance, 
after short terms, is with the Govcrnincnt, are obvious. The 
experience of the Treasury coiifirms what ia tlius said to bo 
obvious. Ill President Piorcc’s time, there wore outstanding 
six principal descriptions of debt; that is to say, the loans of 
1842, 184B, 1B4C, 1847, 1848, and the Texas iudouinity, payable 
respectively after 1802, 18511, 1S5G, 18f>S, and 1805; two of 
them being payable, thcrefoi’e, during Presidont Piercers term, 
and the others in iive, eight, and elev^eii years from the end of 
it. The Govcrnineut, having the means, desired to anticipate pay¬ 
ment of these loans, and did aiiticipatojiayment of morotiuiulialf 
the Avliolc amount. It ])aid §18,000,787.^17 fit ])rciniumH amount¬ 
ing to $4,000,882.81. The Texas indemnily was a live ]>or cent, 
loan luatuving after 1805. Of course it laid tluj longest time to 
run. Tlio hooks of tlio Treasury 'Departnujut M'ill show wliat 
premiums were paid; lait it is worth iiotieiiig lliat (Jongross in 
1854 anthorr/ed the payment of $2,0O(>,uiy() mainly for the privi¬ 
lege of anticipating tlie payment of $5,000,()()() of this same 
indemnity. 

For the plan of long loans Mr. I'liase had a great aversion, 
subverts the priiunpl^^,’’ Ive said hi a leiier U) *Tay Oooko, 
May 11, ISOG, “ upon wliich i arranged the wliole system of 
loans. Tt Avas one of my leading jjuiposes to iiii roduco into 
onr llnancial mctliods the ])rin(Mp]e of (ioiitrollaldlity. I could 
never consent that tl\e pc‘Ople should he s\d>je<'t(‘d to the moucy- 
leiidors, but insist that tlic money-lenders should ratlier bo sub¬ 
jected to tlie ])cople. Capital ahvays takes care of Itself. It 
organizes itself easily, and acts Avitli energy. Labor does not 
easily organize itself, nor can it act with energy, nor take care 
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of itself so efficiently. Tlie reason is plain—capital is tlie prop¬ 
erty of the few and labor of the many. IsTow, to insm*e the 
right of the people to malce the best possible arrangement of 
their debt, I introduced the principle of redeemability after 
short periods, and payability at fixed but remoter dates. Thus 
the 6-20 loan was made redeemable at any time after five years 
and jpayable twenty years after date: that is to say, the people 
have a right to pay oil that loan at any time duiing the fifteen 
years between the end of five and the end of twenty years. . . . 
So, too, the 1040 loan at five per cent, was made redeemable 
after ten and payable after forty years. Mj piupose was, to 
enable the G-overmnent to negotiate chea23er loans—at four to 
five per cent.—^in the intervals during which the right of redemp¬ 
tion was in its hands. This arrangement was manifestly in the 
interest of the people, and was not for the benefit of any pai*- 
ticular class. And I do not doubt that a wise administration of 
affairs will produce such a state of prosperity tliat the interest 
upon om* debt can be reduced, in the course of ten or fifteen 
years, to the cheapest rate paid by any nation. Why not? ” ^ 

It was Mr. Chase’s conviction that his measures tended to 
facilitate an easy and prompt resumption of specie payments at 
the close of the war, and had he remained in the Traasury he 
would certainly have attempted to resiune within a few months 
after Lee’s surrender. It \vas his belief that this was ^practicable 
and safe at any time within a year after that event, and that it 
might have been effected then with far less embarrassment and 
danger than at a future time. In his judgment, every year’s de¬ 
lay added to the importance of the subject, since greater diffi¬ 
culties were certain to arise as the period of inconvertibility was 

^ Not only was it Mr. Chase’s policy to keep the public debt within easy control 
of the Govcriiineut bo far as regarded the rigiit of redemption, but he felt that tbero 
was no just reason why property in iutcrcst-paying securities of the Government 
should uot be subject to national taxation. “ It is neither morally right nor politi¬ 
cally safe,” he wrote to Mr. Greeley in May, 1800, “to exempt bonds more than 
other property from contribution to the national burdens. Exemption from States 
taxation is necessary to preserve the national power to borrow money, from inva* 
sion, orippling, and possible destruction; but national taxation is the exercise of the 
nation’s own discretion, and will always be so exercised as not to injure the nation’s 
means of defense and security. Exemption of this species of property from national 
taxation will certainly invite assault from political opponents, aud is as dangerous as 
it is inexpedient.” 
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prolonged. The way to resumption/’ he said, in a letter to 
Mr. Greeley, May lY, 1866, to resume.” lYhat his plan 
would liave. been, he has not put upon record, further than 
to say that it would have been by diffusion of the gold supply 
3 ’ather than by contraction of the circulation. 

.... The science of finance can hardly bo regarded as a 
fixed science, since upon no other subject do men more widely 
differ. Lord Macaulay said of Pitt’s sinking fund that it was a 
“juggle:” that Pitt first persuaded himself and then the 
whole nation, including his opponents, that a new sinking fund 
which, so far as it differed from former sinking funds differed 
for the worse, would, by virtue cf sorno mysterious power of 
propagation belonging to money, put into tlio pocket of the 
pubhe creditor great sums not taken out of the pocket of the tax¬ 
payer, The country liailod .... with delight and boundless 
confidence, a remedy which was no remedy. The minister was 
almost universally extolled as the greatest of financiers.” (Lord 
Macaulay’s Essays, “William Pitt,”) “ Tliesu (buigers,” said Sir 
Archibald Alison—that is, tlie dangers to the pul die prosperity 
likely to result from the pressure of the Pritish national debt— 
^^took strong posseBsioii of the mind of Mr. I’itt;, hut iustead of 
sinking in despair under the (lilllcultics of tlie sul)ject, ho applied 
the energies of lus iiudorstaiullng witli the greater vigor to over- 
como them. ISTor was it long before lie pona-ived l)y wliat 
means this great object could with ease and ccj'talnty be effected. 
. . . Mr. Pitt, witli the instinctive sagaeliy of genius. ... es¬ 
tablished a nuiclilne by which tiui viist del)t of England might, 
without dlfliculty, be discharged.” Alison, ^‘.Ifistory of 

Europe, First Series, Cliaj)ter XLf.”) Loth those (listinguished 
historians describe tlio Bame fiiuuKnal nieasinu. 

Differences of opinion as wide as tluise have existed, and do 
still exist, toucliing many of Mr. Chase's measures, lie was not 
the author of the legal-tender B 3 'steni, and luaiuieseed in it rather 
than approved it; but he was the author of the ualhmal banlviiig 
system, and lliough it cannot be denied that it is obnoxious to 
some serious and important objections, it is certain, on the other 
hand, that it is inconiparahl}^ the safest and souinlest lianking 
system the country lias ever known. The beiudlls of it are 
familiar to eveiy citizen, and it secius solidly intrenched in oiu’ 
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business babits and systemsj and is free from probability that it 
will ever become a political instrument in the hands of any Ad¬ 
ministration. No better loan system than that adopted by Mr. 
Chase could have been devised. Under it the j)ublie loans were 
absorbed to a surj)rising extent, with great steadiness, and at 
rates the most economical. Had he yielded to the clamor of 
“free-trade in bonds’^ and sold them for “what they would 
bring in open market,’^ the public debt would have been largely 
enhanced, though bankers and brokers would doubtless have 
made more money than they did. The country was in the 
midst of a war of extraordinary magnitude and destructiveness, 
but, under the general operation of Mr. Chase’s measures, its 
prosperity was astonishing. At the beginning of the war the 
general wealth was estimated at $10,000,000,000; in 1870 it 
was estimated, upon careful computation, at $25,000,000,000. 
This was an immense acciunulation in the progress of a single 
decade, and shows an luiparalleled increase in product! nx energy 
despite the pressure and waste of the war. But of comse a 
large part of it was due to the stimulus given by Govern¬ 
ment demand to the ‘inventive faculty of the country. It has 
been sliown that, notwithstanding the withdi’awal of 30,000 
agricultural laborers of Iowa from their home piu’suits into 
the army, their places were more than filled by improved 
agricultural machinery and its immensely extended use.' Mr, 
Chase, after a careful investigation into a particular branch of 
industry (the boot and shoe manufacture), found that by the in¬ 
troduction of machinery the capacity of the country for the luo- 
duction of boots and shoes was much greater in 1SC4 than it was 
in 1860. Nevertheless, the substitution of a Government cur¬ 
rency of uniform value and admitted credit made the rewards 
of labor and invention siux and aderpiatc, and fmnished a sound 
basis for the enlarged production. 

Tlie euliancement in prices which happened during the last 
six montlis of Mr. Chase’s administration is not fairly chargeable 
to the financial management, but rather to the prolongation of 
the war and the want of success in conducting it, and loss of 
confidence in the ultimate reestablishment of the national an- 

^ So stated by David A. Wells, the distinguished ccouoinist, in one ol’ his reports 
as Special Commissioner of the Revenue. 
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tliority. The pi’oof is, the rapid appreciation of the national 
cnrrency immediately upon the crushing out of the rebellion. 
Gold, from a premium of 128 per cent, on the 1st of January, 
1865, sunk to 40 per cent, on the 1st of July subsequent, with¬ 
out any material reduction in the aggregate sura of the circula¬ 
tion. 

.... The period of severest embarrassment experienced by 
the coimtry during Mr. Chase’s administration was in the mterval 
between January 1,1SG4, and the 30th of Juno of the same year. 
Mr Chase, in a letter to Colonel John D. Van Buren, of New 
York, April 17,18G5, explains the causes of that embarrassment, 
so far as they were duo to his own measures, and in a letter to 
Mr. Secretary Bessenden, August 27, 1804, describes the reme¬ 
dies he should have adopted had he remained at the head of the 
Treasm-y: 

To Colonel Van Buren, 

. That paper, to ho a iiHoful cuiTcnc.y, must ho normally equiva¬ 
lent to coin by being made its actual reprcKentative, I have never douhted. 
An emergency may justify, and, at tlio time vOion tho legal-tender act was 
passed, did, in my judgment, actually jusiily the* substitution of legal-ten¬ 
der notes for coin. 

“ I never contcmiilatcd., however, an issiui of such notoH hoyond tho 
amount ^W^oh ahould ho actually mailed for tlie purposes of exchango, 
were the currency composed of coin and its (apiivaliMit. Kor has tho 
amount of notes whieli can ho jiropcriy reganled as currency, ever exceeded 
that limit. TIio largest amount ever is.siu’d was in round nnmhors four 
hundred and fifty millions, of which fifty millions were issued gradually in 
redemption of temporary deposits, and inimediab'ly ]>iit in fjourso of reduc¬ 
tion. Of tho whole amount, from ten to thirty mil Hons—say an avemgo 
of liftccn millions—was eouBtautly in tlie. Treasury. 

“Tho extreme exigencies created liy Hie vast cxpcndiUinis of the war, 
and the indi.spositioii of Oongross to impose tho nocossary taxes, raised a 
clamor for increased issues. This I resisi.ed, and madet every elfort in my 
2)ower to raise the sums necdial hy loans. I'Ik! ('Tnliarnissmcnts tlirown in 
my way liy unscnpnilous opposition wilhin ami will ion t the organization 
which sup]K)rted the President, hindered llie. success of tlieHO elVoris and 
made them less fruitful ihan I ho])ed. I was e.on\i>elh'd to use some cx- 
l^edicuts for payment of the army and the navy, or si’c (he defeat of all our 
cllbrts to save the integrity of tho country, I adopted a middle course 
hetween tho issue of more curreni^y, ^u'operly so called—tlnit is, notes not 
hearing interest, rcceivaldo for debts and nuulo legal tender in payment— 
and tho ordinary exchange of hoiulB for money hy loans. 

“I issued notes bearing interest and made legal tender only for their 
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face amount, I was aware, of course, that these notes would to some extent 
l3e used as currency ; at first to a very great extent, hut less and less as the 
interest should accumulate. The first issues bore an interest of five per 
cent,, and on a portion of tliem the interest was represented by coupons 
payable every six months. The coupon notes were issued in compliance 
with the wishes of tlie Nfew York banks, a compliance W'hich I had reason 
to regret. It was evident, indeed, that the periodical payments of interest 
would periodically make the notes simple legal tender, and so increase 
from time to time the volume of currency, and expose the Government and 
the husiness community to the evil of recurring inflation and contraction. 
To prevent this evil which was magnified by interested parties, but which 
was a real evil, I withdrew flnm the holders, by meaus of loans, a large 
amount—say sixty or seventy millions—before the maturity of the first 
coupons. The remedy was eflectual. There -was no expansion, but a con¬ 
traction at the time the expansion was expected. 

“At tills time, believing the rate of five per cent, too low to secure the 
wdthdiwal of the notes fl’om circulation as rapidly as was desirable, and 
confirmed in my conviction of the impolicy of issuing legal-tender notes 
W’ith interest payable periodically, I determined on the issue of compound- 
interest notes; that is, notes made legal tender for theii* face, but bearing 
interest at six per cent, compounded semi-annually for three years, and 
payable only at the exjnration of three years. These notes I intended to 
substitute for the five per cent, legal-tender notes, but I had no idea of in¬ 
creasing the volume ah’cady issued ; on the contrary, it -was my purpose 
and expectation, if I could obtain the necessary legislation from Congress, 
to diminish it gradually \mtil payments in specie could be safely resumed. 
With a uniform national currency I believed, and yet believe, thaj; resump¬ 
tion could be circctedwdLh less embarrassment than has heretofore at¬ 
tended upon such a condition of our own or any other country. 

“ It was at this time that the diflcrences betw'een myself and the Presi¬ 
dent led to my resignation. 

“ After that the exigencies wdiich had induced me to resort to interest- 
bearing legal tenders, induced my successor to issue the compound notes 
and to incrcaso the certificates beyond the limits of my own mtentiou. 
But there v/as still no increase of the legal tenders properly so called. 
The amount of them in the Treasury and out of the Treasury in cu’culation, 
when I left the Department, was about $d:30,000,000. On the 31st of 
March, 1805, it -was §433,100,509. I had issued of compound-interest notes 
about §15,000,000, and contemplated an additional issue in substitution 
for live per cent, notes Avithdrawm, of aboiit §40,000,000. The amount 
issued on the Blst of March was $156,477,650, The total amount of 
legal tenders I issued, AAutli and without coupons attached, was about 
$211,000,000, and the amount withdrawn, at the time I left the De¬ 
partment, was about $80,000,000. No addition, I believe, has been 
made to the issue, and it ap])ears to have stood, on the 1st of March, at 
$211,000,000, with an amount withdrawn of §141,477,650, leaving out- 
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standing $09,52^,850. The ^vholc amount is now due, or nearly due, and 
will be paid as x^i'esonted or absorbed in new loans, 

‘'This statement will show you the true condition of the currency, 
exclusive of that fiumishcd by the State banks and the national banks. 
The rapid conversion of the former into the hitter makes it certain that 
the currency of the country will soon be wholly national. I hope that the 
converted banka will be required to substitute the national for the State 
currency, in which case no increase will arise from the issue of the 
former. It wull bo easy to prevent any incrcaac at all by withdrawing., 
upon the issue of circulation to national banks, an amount of ordinary 
legal tenders, equal to the excess of national bank-notes issued over State 
bank-notes withdrawn, and, if necessary, issuing in their stead coinpoimd- 
intcrest notes, W’hich will gradually lose the character of currency and 
take that of debt. 

“So, you see, I think the currency now certain to improve, if the 
Treasury is judiciously managed and is not overwhelmed by excessive 
expenditures. I have great confidence in its present head; and I feel con¬ 
fident, too, that expenditures will be retrenched us ffist as possible and 
soon brought within the resources supplied by revenues. Thou borrowing 
will cease and reduction begin. 

“Your plan of substitution of gold accumulation for redemption would 
no doubt improve the currency. The main objection to it is the danger 
attending the custody of such accumulation. Who w'lll keep it ? Wlio 
will keep it safely? AVho will keep the keepers? And does it not in¬ 
volve the suhstitutioji of all bank-note currency, how'ever safe or surely 
convertible? And can such a revolution be ucliicved?’’ 

To M)\ Secretary Fcsmulen, 

“I w'rito to fulfill the promise I made you, that I would give you my 
view's on the llnaiicial Hituation. 

“ I assume that the daily cllsburacmcntH or eugage.uumtH amount to an 
average of $2,700,000, counting w'eek-days only. "JMiis will make a total 
of $848,000,000, in round figures, for the fiscal yiuir lH(}4~’(i5. Take from 
this aggregate sum the amount reipured for coin iuterest and olhor coin 
paynumts, and sujiplied from customs, say $70,000,000, and there remains 
for other objects $775,000, to bo supplied from loans and rovisme other 
than customs. The rate of receipts from internal revenue, since the 1st of 
July, indicates an income from this source of about $18,000,000 per montli, 
or $210,000,000 a year, which sum will be iiieretiscd liy the rccitipls from 
special iucomti lax to $280,000,000, or perhaps to $240,000,000. To this 
may be added $25,000,000 from purchase and sale of the 2 )roducts of the 
insurgent Stales, if our armies arc successful and the Treasury derives from 
this source all it legitimately may: $25,000,000 may be too large a sum, 
but, taking it as correctly estimated, the whole amount of revenue, except 
customs, may bo set dowm at $205,000,000 for the year. Take this sum 
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from the estimated expenditures, and you have §510,000,000 to be pro¬ 
vided by loans in some form; say, in round numbers, §1,000,000 each Tveek- 
day. If there is to be a reduction of the circulation—^which I hoped and 
expected to effect at the rate of say §10,000,000 per month—the sum of 
$120,000,000 must be added. But this will not increase the total of the 
debt, but is merely a change in form. The real increase ^Yill be repre¬ 
sented, of course, by the loans made to meet disbursements beyond revenue. 

‘‘ How to obtain loans is the question of pressing importance. How to 
obtain them in such a way as to improve rather than injure the public 
credit, and the general interests dependent on the condition of the currency, 
is a question of equal importauce if not of such pressing exigency. 

“ When Heft the Department a large amount of five per cent, legal ten¬ 
ders had been withdrawn ; say $80,000,000. I expected to replace them 
with compound-interest notes, leaving say $10,000,000 absolutely with¬ 
drawn ; and I wished to add to the amount withdrawn §10,000,000 a 
month, of which a part would be replaced by the national currency issued 
by the national banks. In this way I expected to accomplish a safe and 
gradual reduction iu the volume of currency, with a view to resumption of 
specie payments as soon as practicable without too great prejudice to the 
large interests involved. In this anticipation I assumed that the legisla¬ 
tion of Congress, though not likely to cause any considerable reduction in 
the State bank circulation, would at any rate prevent its increase. 

“ The amount of liabilities beyond all immediate provision for them whs 
about §13,000,000 when I left the Department, or if the intended reduction 
of $10,000,000 should be added, $23,000,000. To meet this I advertised 
the remainder of the $75,000,000 loan not already taken ; say $83,000,000, 
fixing the minimum of premiums at which bids Avould be accepted, at four 
per cent,, below which previous oilers had been declined. Some offers 
under this advertisement had already been made W'hcn I resigned, aud I 
did not doubt that I should obtain offers for the whole loan, if not under 
the advertisoment at that time in tlic papers, yet by subscrqitions or under 
another advertisement. I would by these means have been enabled to clear 
the tabic of requisitions, and would have had ten millions left aud current 
revenue to meet future demands for a few days, until I could arrange for 
the disposition of the 7-30’s and 10-40’s at home and of other bonds 
abroad. 

Properly enough, my advertisement was withdrawn after my resigna¬ 
tion ; and it was my hope and cx 2 )cctation that you wmuld find a better 
resource than the 1881’s iu a loan of $50,000,000 from the hanks; some of 
the leading managers of which, hostile to mo because of my support of the 
national hanking system, would, I hoped and thought, be likely to give 
you the benefit of tlmir inllucnco. My expectations were not, however, 
realized. 

“ Since then you have done what I proposed to do in appealing to the 
people for subscriptions to the T-SO’s. But as yet you have not disposed 
of any other bonds than the 10-40’s. It seems to me that you should. 
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“Tlio subscri 2 )tions for tlie 7-30’s and tlic 10-40’s equal my exiDectatiou 
under the present plau of disiDOsing of them. My experience satisfied me, 
as I hare i^lready said to you, that the plau of a general agency—such as I 
adopted in procuring subscriptions to the 5-20’8—was much better than 
the plan of numerous agents (national banks and others acting under them), 
with supervision by the Treasury Department which I adopted in obtain¬ 
ing subscriptions for the 10-40’s, and which is now continued in regard to 
both 7-80’s and the 10-40’s. I have nob forgotten the calumnies for which 
my employment of a general agent was made tho occasion, and I confess it 
was principally with a view of avoiding these calumnies that I abandoned 
the general agency system. But, being satisfied that it was the best plan 
for the country, I had detcru\ined to return to it and disregarded slander 
and slanderers. If you think best to adhere to the 2 )reseut 2)lan, I cun 
suggest no imiwovcment upon it; unless it be that your advertisiug agent 
sliould be directed to x^aymore attention to tho 10-40’s, and that theefibrts 
of the national banks and others should be stimulated by larger rewards. 
I think tlio present compensation is, or ought to be, suHicient; but it is so 
important to raise money enough to meet all demands promptly, that it 
seems advisable to consider whether efibrt might not bo stimulated by in¬ 
crease. 

“ When I last saw you, we had soino talk about receiving certificates of 
iudebtcdiiesB in payment for bonds in whole or in 2 )art. # I have no doubt 
they should bo so received rather than allow the present depreciation; 
but may not tho same cud be accom 2 )liyhed without tho discu’odit which 
will attach to their receipt for bonds? Wliy not suspend all cortificiitcs 
till the outstnuding amount is reduced to ])r()]K.*r liniitH—say about 
$150,000,000 ? Tlie reductioH might be liastened by tho ijurchuse, through 
n confidential agent, of few niillions. This O 2 )eriil.ion, by imju’oving their 
value, would greatly T) one lit Uio holders, and would at I lie same lime eii- 
hanco tho 2 )iiblic credit;. And if you resolve on a r(i(hi(*.l.ion of the amount 
of certificates through a loan, I think the best plan is to make them re¬ 
ceivable for a limited Lime for l()-40’s, 

“ Yo\ir main rcluinoo for fumis must 1)0 on ihe bonds of IBBl, tho 5-20 ’b, 
the 10-40 ’h, and the 7-30’s. 

“ It will, I think,be well to dis})osc of the $33,000,000 of tlic $75,000,000 
loan still undisposod of; norshonid I hesilulij to ad<I to this amount enough 
to make the total amount of 1881 ’k issued (after all e.xeluinges of the old 
7-80*8 are comj)letcd) some ev(ai number of hundreds of millions. These 
bonds can bo disposed of now, I think, at n premium of not less than 
four 2 )er cent. Bossibly more may be obtained. 

“T’lio sale of the new 7-30’s and the 10-40’s sliould bo promoted in every 
possible way. I have already suggested a general agent, l)Ut, with or 
witlioiit such an agent, liberal advertising and tho most liljcral oncourage- 
inent to jiurchasers for resale, and to the national banks acting as agents, 
are important considerations. . . . 

“From those sources and by these means, with fair measure of military 
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success, I do not doubt that tbe Treasury can be supplied till tbe meeting 
of Congress. The State banbs must then be induced to come into the 
national system, or required to cease fi'om issuing notes for circulation; 
and such taxes must be imposed as will bring the amount to be raised by 
loans mtliin the limit of the natural demand for bonds. Such legislation 
by the last Congress would bave saved many millions. By the next Con¬ 
gress it will be indispensable to the success of the Treasury. ...” 

27 



CHAPTER XLI. 


CHASE AND THE WAK—EXTRACTS FROil III8 LETTERS AXD 
DIARIES. 

18G1. 

To John T, Troioh'idfjey Sonw'dillcy M(m, 

“ WAflinr^GTON, 81 , 1804 . 

. “TMMEDIATELY after the organization of tlio cabinet, tlio 
J- question of wliafc Biiould bo tho iiolicy of tlio Government 
toward the seceded States, domandod tho most serious attention. Ander¬ 
son, with his little company of eoldiors, was holding Fort Sumter, and 
the frst question was, “Shall ho bo rolioved ? ” General Scott declared 
that complete relief was impracticable with a less force tlian 20,000 men. 
He thought, liowever, tliat tho fort might be defended for several months 
if reinforced and provisioned; but tluit rcOnforccmontH and provisioning 
were impracticable, as tho tire of tho enemy’s battcjrios w'ould bo concen¬ 
trated upon any vessel which might mulce the attempt, botli while enter¬ 
ing the harbor, and especially when emhiavoring to laud men and cargoes 
at tho fort. The President finally determined to make the attempt to 
send provisions to the garrison, 

“Information that the attempt would Ijo made was transmitted to tlio 
Governor of South Carolina, and its recciiit was iiromptly followed by 
an order from the rebel aiUhorilies to roduci! the fort. How this was 
accomplished is historical, and it is also historical h(»\v the (jountry was 
aroused by the rebel guns wliich opened on the fort. The call for 
7a,000 men immediately followed. It soon became evident that noth¬ 
ing lieyond tlie mere defense of Washington w'us to b(i aeeom[dished 
by this force. 

“I took the liberty of urging upon Gencsral Scott to oceuiiy Manassas 
and compel the rebels to evacuate Harper’s Ferry and tlio Valley of tho 
Shenandoah. It lias since become evident that this might havii been then 
done, and it is even probable tliat a vigorous use of tho force llicn at tho 
disposal of tho Government might have driven the rebels from lliehmond. 
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The action proposed, however, was thought to involve too much risk. 
The rebels were suflcrecl for weeks to occupy Alexandria with an insignifi¬ 
cant force, to incite insurrection in Baltimore, and to destroy the national 
property at Norfolk, except that which was destroyed under orders by 
ourselves. At last, after long delays, Baltimore was recovered, Alexan¬ 
dria was occupied by national troops, and the rebels were driven from 
Harper's Berry. Meanwhile, it had become evident that the 75,000 men 
originally called for would be insufficient. To replace them I took the 
liberty to prepare a call for 65,000 volunteers. This proposition, after 
having been modified so as to include an increase of the regular army, was 
sanctioned by the President, who, mth the consent of the Secretary of 
War, directed mo to prepai'e also the necessary orders. I invited to my 
assistance Colonel Thomas, Major Irwin McDowell, and Captain W. B. 
Franklin, After a good deal of consideration the orders since known as 
ITos. 16 and 16 were framed; one for the enlistment of volunteers and the 
other for regular regiments. Major McDowell contributed the largest 
amount of information and suggestion, while the other two officers were 
by no means wanting in both. It was my part to decide between different 
opinions, and put the whole iu form. 

“The object I had iu view iu all this was—as there was no law author¬ 
izing the raising of the force required—to prepare to make a regular 
system and plan in conformity with which all new enlistments should be 
made clear and intelligible in itself, and capable of being laid before 
Congress in a form which would be likely to receive its sanction. These 
orders were promulgated in May, 1801. 

“There were wide departures from this plan, however. Great irregu¬ 
larities prevailed. Regments were raised under verbal authority from 
the President and Secretary of War, and under written memoranda of 
which no record was preserved. So that the orders failed to secure the 
objects I had in view—beyond the simple provision of force—which were, 
order and system, and through these efficiency and accountability. 

“ During this time great efforts were made in Kentucky and in Mis¬ 
souri to precipitate those States into rebellion, and I was called on to 
take a very considerable part in the measures adopted to prevent their suc¬ 
cess, The President and Secretary of Wav, indeed, committed to me for a 
time the principal charge of what related to Kentucky and Tennessee, aud 
I was very active also in promoting the measures deemed necessary for 
the safety of Missouri. When Rousseau, then a Union Senator in the Ken¬ 
tucky Legislatui’C from Louisville, came to Wasliington to seek means of 
raising men for tlie defense of the Union, I took his matters in charge; 
obtained for him a colonel’s commission and an order, which I drew up 
myself, authorizing him to raise twenty companies. I was also charged 
with the care of Nelson’s work; drew most of the orders under wliich he 
acted; and provided the necessary means to meet expenses. So, also, I 
was called on to frame the orders under which Andrew Johnson was 
authorized to raise‘regiments iu Tennessee, These duties brought me 
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into mtimate relations with those officers; particularly with the first two. 
They were worthy of the confidence reposed in them by the President. I 
doubt if more yaluable work has been done with so much activity, econ¬ 
omy and practical benefit in raising men, by almost any others. NTelson’s 
movement into the interior of Kentucky and the establishment of the 
Camp Dick Robinson, was especially most opportune. I think that this 
movement saved Kentucky from secession. I am quite sure that, without 
the organization of Kelson and Rousseau, the State would not have been 
saved from that calamity. 

“While he was Secretary of War, General Cameron conferred much 
with me. I never undertook to do any thing in his department, except 
when asked to give my help, and then I gave it willingly. In addition to 
Western Border-State matters, the principal subjects of conference between 
General Cameron and myself were slavery and the employment of colored 
troops. We agreed very early that the necessity of arming them was in¬ 
evitable ; but we were alone in that opinion. At least no other member 
of the Administration gave open support, while the President and Mr. 
Blair, as least, were decidedly averse to it. The question of the employ¬ 
ment of the colored people who sought refuge within our lines soon be¬ 
came one of practical importance. General Butler wrote from Portress 
Monroe in May,* 1861, asking what disposition should be made of such 
persons. The Secretary of War conferred with me, and I submitted my 
suggestions to him in the form of a letter, which he adopted with some 
slight modification. General Butler wrote again in July, and being again 
consulted, I again submitted suggestions which were adopted. In the 
first of these letters, General Butler was directed to refrain from surren¬ 
dering alleged fugitives from service to alleged masters. In the second 
he was directed to employ them under such organizations and in such 
occupations as circumstances might suggest or require. 

“ It will be observed by the reader of those letters that at the time they 
were written it was expected the rebellion would be suppressed without any 
radical interference with the domestic institutions or internal affairs of any 
State, and that the directions to General Butler contemplated only such 
measures as seemed then necessary to suppression. He was not to inter¬ 
fere with laborers whether slaves or free, in houses or on farms. He was 
to receive only such as came to him, and, regarding all laws for reclama¬ 
tion as temporarily suspended, was to employ them in the service of the 
United States, keeping such accounts as would enable loyal owners to 
seek compensation from Congress. ...” 

To AlpJionso Taft^ Cincinnati, 

“ Washington, April 20 , 1861 . 

“ .... To correct misapprehensions, except by acts, is an almost vain 
endeavor. You may say, however, to all whom it may concern, that 
there is no ground for the ascription to me by Major Brown of the senti¬ 
ment to which you allude. 
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“ True it is that before the assault on Port Sumter, in anticipation of 
an attempt to provision famishing soldiers of the Union, I was decidedly 
m favor of a positive policy and against the notion of drifting—the Mi- 
cawber-like policy of waiting for something to turn up. 

“ As a positive policy two alternatives were plainly before us: 1. That 
of enforcing the laws of. the Union by its whole power and through its 
whole extent; or, 2. That of recognizing the organization of actual gov¬ 
ernment by the seven seceded States as an accomplished revolution—ac¬ 
complished through the complicity of the late Administration, and letting 
that Confederacy try its experiment of separation; but maintaining the 
authority of the Union and treating secession as treason everywhere else. 

“ Knowing that the former of these alternatives involved destructive 
war and vast expenditure and oppressive debt, and thinking it possible 
that through the latter these great evils might be avoided, and the union 
of the other States preserved unbroken; the return even of the seceded 
States, after an unsatisfactory experiment of separation secured; and the 
great cause of freedom and constitutional government peacefully vindicated 
—thinking, I say, these things possible, I preferred the latter alternative. 

“ The attack on Fort Sumter and the precipitation of Virginia into 
hostility to the national Q-ovemment, made this latter alternative imprac¬ 
ticable, and I had then no hesitation about recurring to the former. Of 
course I insist on the most vigorous measures, not merely for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Union and the defense of the Government, but for the consti¬ 
tutional reestablishment of both throughout the land. 

“In laboring for these objects I know hardly the least cessation, and be¬ 
gin to feel the wear as well as the strain of them. When my criticisers 
equal me in labor and zeal, I shall more cheerfully listen to their criti¬ 
cisms. ...” 

To Br, William Wirt^ BicJimond, 

“Washington, March, 10 , 1861 . 

“ .... A friend has placed in my hands a number of the Baltimore 
Exchange of the 7th inst., containing an article from the Kiclimond Bis- 
patch whicli purports to give an account of the conversation between us, 
to which you refer in yours received last Friday. 

“ The article is very far from a correct statement of what was said. A 
great deal essential to any true understanding of the conversation is 
omitted, and what is stated is so stated as to convey a totally erroneous 
idea of its spirit and substance. 

“ You called on me, and I welcomed you as a friend—as a former pupil 
—as a son of William Wirt, my friend and instructor in other days—as a 
member of a family for every individual of which I have long cherished 
the warmest regard. I understood you also to be a friend of the Union, 
although earnest in maintaining what you believed to be the rights of the 
slave States. The Peace Conference was in session, and I was a member 
deeply interested in the objects of its discussions. 
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“ Naturally, tlierefore, our conversation was very free; and just as nat¬ 
urally it turned to the existing state of the country; not, however, as 
stated in the article, with reference to any connection I might have with 
the incoming Administration, for I did not then expect and I never wished 
to be charged with a department; but with reference simply to matters 
before the convention and their relation to the general condition of the 
country. 

“ What I chiefly desired to impress on your mind was the anxiety deep¬ 
ly felt by me, in common with all patriotic citizens, for a peaceful solution 
of existing difficulties. This solution, I suggested, might be found in the 
organization of Territories without any mention of the subject of slavery, 
one way or the other, in the organic acts, and in a legislative provision for 
compensation for fugitives from service, in lieu of extradition—an arrange¬ 
ment likely, as I thought, to prove more beneficial to the slave States, and 
more acceptable to the free, than the existing law. If legislative solution 
in this or some similar way should be found impracticable, I suggested 
a National Convention to prepare amendments of the Constitution as the 
best means of composing present troubles, or, in the deplorable contin¬ 
gency of impossible adjustment, of providing for peaceful separation. 

“You, on your part, expressed great solicitude that no attempt should be 
made to reinforce Port Sumter, and stated your conviction that any such 
attempt would impair the Union sentiment in the South, and lead many 
Union men to make common cause with the secessionists. 

“ In reply to observations of this nature, I expressed my confidence that 
nothing would be willingly done to weaken the cause of the Union in the 
Southern States; but observed, further, that I did not see how the Presi¬ 
dent could be absolved from his oath to defend the Constitution and exe¬ 
cute the law, which seemed to bind him to support Major Anderson in the 
position his duty had required him to take. 

“ This led to a discussion of the possibility of war from this and other 
causes, and of its possible issues. We both, deprecated such a conflict and 
with equal earnestness. As arguments against it, I urged that, even in the 
event of a complete combination of all the slavehokling States against the 
Federal Government, a population of eleven millions, of which four mill¬ 
ions were slaves, could hardly hope to contend successfully against a popu¬ 
lation of twenty millions, with no such incumbrance; that a civil war must 
almost inevitably lead to servile war; that the institution of slavery could 
not stand the shock of such a conflict; and that, even if the institution 
should survive, and a separation of the States should be thus accomplished 
through violence, still, after all, the slave States could by no possibility be 
more secure, or find better guarantees for the security of slavery, iu a sepa¬ 
rate confederacy than in the Union. 

“ How different all this from the spirit attributed to me in the article 
is apparent enough. Nor was the actual character of your part in the con¬ 
versation less different from that attributed to you. 

“ For example, you are represented as saying to me in a certain con- 
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nection, ‘ What is your object and I am represented as replying, ‘ To free 
the slave, who is the cause of the war.’ Ko such question was put to me, 
in any connection, leading to such a reply, and no such reply was made by 
me to any question whatever. Again, it is represented that you asked me 
if I ‘ expected the slave States to return to the Union after their homes 
had been threatened and their country devastated,’ and that I answered; 
^ We do not want them to return. If the slave States remain in the Union, 
they will have to be satisfied with much less than they are now demand¬ 
ing.’ This statement, too, conveys a totally erroneous idea of what was 
said. I do not remember your language or my own; but I remember very 
well that what I said about terms of remaining* in the Union had reference 
to the demand made in the Peace Conference of a new constitutional sanc¬ 
tion and guarantee of slavery in national Territories, of which I remarked 
that the slave States would have to be satisfied with less than that. Again, 
what was said about peonage, compensated labor, and colonization, had 
no reference, such as the article makes it have, to liberation through civil 
or servile war; but to emancipation, possible at some future time, through 
gradual improvement of the slave population and the voluntary action of 
the slave States—just such emancipation as Jefferson, your own honored 
father, and other illustrious statesmen, formerly anticipated, and some 
Southern patriots and philanthropists, I believe, yet anticipate. 

“ This is enough. If you derived any such impressions of me or my 
views as this article indicates from our conversation, I sincerely regret it. 
It was a frank, unstudied, unguarded talk between old friends of differing 
opinions. Misconception was, of course, possible. Certainly what I said 
was greatly misconceived, if you think it warranted any such statement as 
that which has, unfortunately, injuriously, and, I am sure, without your 
agency, found its way into the public prints. 

“ I wish no ill to the slave States; but rather all good. For Virginia 
and Maryland the circumstances of my earlier manhood inspired in me the 
interest of a sincere attachment. More than any State, however, I love 
the Union our fathers made. In the Union, so far as I am concerned, the 
rights of every State and of every citizen shall be scrupulously respected. 
Through no conscious agency of mine shall harm come to the republic. 
Let the remembrance of your father’s example prompt you, my dear sir, 
to a generous interpretation of the motives of those who think otherwise 
than yourself, and inspire in you a sincere desire to allay rather than stim¬ 
ulate passion, and to reconcile rather than exasperate the differences which 
have disturbed the tranquillity of the country and endangered the perma¬ 
nence of the Union. ...” 

To tJie President, 

“ Washtngtoit, Marc ^ 16,1861. 

“ . . . . The following question was submitted for my consideration by 
your note of yesterday : 

“ ‘ Assuming it to be possible to now provision Fort Sumter, is it, under 
all the circumstances, wise to attempt it ? ’ 
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“ I have given to this question all the reflection which the engrossing 
duties of this Department have allowed. 

“ A correct solution must depend, in my judgment, on the degree of 
possibility likely to attend upon the attempt; on the combination of re- 
enforcement with provisioning, and on the probable effects of the measure 
on the relations of the disaffected States toward the national Government. 

“ I shall assume what the statements of the officers consulted seem to 
warrant; that the possibility of success amounts to a reasonable degree of 
probability; and that the attempt to provision is to include an attempt to 
reenforce: for it seems to be generally agreed that to provision without 
reinforcement will accomplish no substantially beneficial purpose. 

“ The probable political effects of the measure allow room for much 
fair difference of opinion,'and I have not reached my own conclusion with¬ 
out much difficulty.* If the proposed enterprise will so influence civil war 
as to involve an immediate necessity for the enlistment of armies and the 
expenditure of millions, I cannot, in the existing circumstances of the 
country and in the present condition of the national finances, advise it. 
But it seems to me highly improbable that the attempt, if accompanied or 
immediately followed by a proclamation, setting forth a liberal and gen¬ 
erous though firm policy toward the disaffected States, in accordance 
with the principles of the inaugural address, will produce such conse¬ 
quences ; while it cannot be doubted that, in maintaining a fort belonging 
to the United States, and in supporting the officers and men engaged, in 
the regular course of service, in its defense, the Federal Government ex¬ 
ercises a clear right, and under all ordinary circumstances discharges a 
plain duty. I therefore return an affirmative answer to the question sub¬ 
mitted to me. ...” 


To the President. 

“ Washington, April 26 , 1861 . 

“ . , . . Let me beg you to remember that the disunionists have an¬ 
ticipated us in every thing, and that as yet we have accomplished nothing 
but the destruction of our own property. 

“ Let me beg you to remember, also, that it has been a darling object 
with the disunionists to secure the passage of a secession ordinance by 
Maryland. 

“ The passage of that ordinance will be the signal for the entry of dis¬ 
union forces into Maryland. It will give a color of law and regularity to 
rebellion, and thereby triple its strength. The custom-house in Balti¬ 
more will be seized, and Fort McHenry attacked—^perhaps taken. What 
next ? 

“ Do not, I pray you, let this new success of treason be inaugurated in 
the presence of American troops. Save us from this new humiliation. 

“ A word to the brave old commanding general will do the work of 
prevention. You, alone, can give the word. ...” 
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To George D. Prentice^ Louisnlle^ Kentucky. 

“ Washestgton-, May 2S, 1861. 

“ It seems indispensable that supplies to the rebels from Louis¬ 

ville shall cease. The unavoidable alternative is suspension of intercourse 
with Louisville from other loyal States. I have been, and am, exceedingly 
anxious so to administer this Department as to aid, and not hinder, the 
success of the Union men in Kentucky. With 'this view, and in compli¬ 
ance with suggestions from prominent Union men, I have delayed requir¬ 
ing the enforcement of the order prohibiting supplies to insurgents. It 
now seems certain that longer delay will work more mischief than good. 
The military authorities have prohibited these supplies, and the civil must 
necessarily act in the same direction. I hear that Colonel Anderson has 
been ordered to Louisville, and that he has been instructed to support the 
collector in preventing the sending forward of these supplies. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly important, as it seems to me, that the cessation of these supplies 
shall appear to be the voluntary act of the people of Louisville, in refusing 
further aid, direct or indirect, to the insurgents, rather than a reluctant 
obedience to Federal authority. . , . 


To John S. Carlisle^ Wheeling^ Virginia. 

“ Washington, Jime 10,1861. 

‘‘ . . . . Your dispatch is just received, and was answered as clearly as 
the brevity of the telegraph allows. Yours was charged at thirty dollars. 

“ You seem to think that some order heretofore given is reversed, or 
may be. This is a mistake. The purpose of the Administration to give 
full support to the Union men in the border States, as well as in the States 
farther South, is entirely unchanged. It is desirable, of course, to enlist 
as many men as you can for three years, and without limit as to space of 
service; but it is certainly wise to enlist other regiments, if an adequate 
number of three-years’ men cannot be had. Men enlisted for local service, 
however, should be organized rather as home-guards than as regular 
troops, and should not expect the same equipment or pay as three-years’ 
men. At all events, they should be taken only for a limited period, say 
three months. 

‘‘ If you can raise five thousand men, as you anticipate, they will all be 
accepted ; and until Congress shall make some general provision by law, 
they will be sustained just as the troops in joint lines have been, whether 
they are organized for local service only, or for general service without 
restriction. 

‘‘ Full confidence is reposed in your discretion, and that of those who 
act with you. You are on the spot, and must know what is best to be 
done. Do it. 

“Will not your Legislature make some provision for arming the State, 
in concert with the General Government ? . . . ” 
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To Mon, James Guthrie^ Louismlle^ Kentucky, 

“Washington, June 18,1861. 

“ . . . . Tour note of the 10th, by Hon, Thomas M. Key, was duly re¬ 
ceived. I had already gathered, from other sources, most of the facts and 
views which he communicated. hTo doubt has existed in my mind of the 
inexpediency of sending Federal troops into Kentucky, except upon the 
call of the XJnion men of that State. I may say to you,^ that it was at my 
instance that Greneral Scott telegraphed to General McClellan not to 
send into Kentucky any soldiers not native residents of the State. 

“It is my wish that the whole action of the national Administration 
may be directed in aid of the XJnion men of Kentucky, Of the mode in 
which that aid can be rendered, they must, in general, be the best judges, 
and, of course, great deference should be paid to their well-considered 
wishes. 

“ Permit me to express my regret that the Treasury order of the 2d of 
May, designed to prevent the sending of supplies to persons in actual re¬ 
bellion against the Union, and to States under their control, remained for 
a long time unexecuted at Louisville, and is, as I am advised, only par¬ 
tially executed now. While the Administration desires to cooperate, 
frankly and cordially, with the Union men of Kentucky, it certainly has a 
right to expect frank and cordial cooperation from them. 

“ Nothing can be plainer, I apprehend, than the right and duty of the 
Administration to prevent the sending of supplies of every description 
whatever, to insurgents, and to States under the control of insurgents. 
Such States are worse then belligerent—they are disloyally belligerent. 
And while it is doubtless desirable to afford to loyal men in those States 
all possible support, the lest possible support seems to be that complete 
non-intercourse which a state of hostility warrants and demands, and 
which is likeliest to bring the disloyal to reason. ...” 

To the Secretary of Wa/r. 

“ Washington, JhMfie 19,1861. 

“ .... In the Intelligencer of this morning I see a statement that the 
East Pennsylvania Bailroad Company has made an offer, which has leen ac¬ 
cepted^ to receive Government bonds in payment for transportation. That 
such an offer has been made is probable enough, but that it has been ac¬ 
cepted, without consulting the Secretary of the Treasury, can hardly be 
correct. There is no warrant of law for such contracts. If made, they 
must cause a rapid depreciation of Government securities and greatly in¬ 
crease our financial embarrassment. 

“ It is desirable, doubtless, for the next sixty days, to use a considerable 
amount of Treasury notes, in payment of large contracts. But this must 
be done cautiously and without publicity, and only in the largest contracts. 
It is a dangerous experiment for a government to pay in any thing but 
money.” 
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To General George B. McClellan. 

“'W’ashiitgton, My 7, 1861. 

. Though I believe we have never met, I somehow feel as if we 
were personal friends. Your beiug called to the command of the Ohio 
troops inspired the first strong interest I felt in you. I could not help feel¬ 
ing deeply interested in one so connected with men and a State to which I 
was bound by so many close and tender ties. Then the accounts I heard 
of your character and qualities, from those who knew you, and the reports 
of your policy and action that came from Ohio, and especially the close 
study which, under the circumstances, I naturally gave to your dispatches 
to the noble old commanding general, from whom I sometimes differ but 
whom I always revere, confirmed that interest and mingled with it respect 
and confidence. In the result the country was indebted to me—^may I say 
it without too much vanity?—^in some considerable degree, for the change 
of your commission from Ohio into a commission of major-general of the 
army of the Union, and your assignment to the command of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Ohio. I drew with my own hand the order extending it into 
Virginia. 

“ These things may not be unknown to you. I refer to them now, in 
order that, if they happen to be unknown, you may the better understand 
the. motives which dictate this letter. 

“ Major-General Fremont has been assigned to the command of the De- 
])artment embracing Illinois and the States between the Mississippi and 
the Kocky Mountains. It was my wish that you should remain in com¬ 
mand on the Mississippi, but in this I was overruled. I regret it the less, 
because, while I regard both departments as great fields of usefulness and 
honor, I look upon that which must embrace all the operations in Ken¬ 
tucky and Eastern Tennessee, and so downward to the Gulf, as greatly the 
most important. A separate department was some time ago created of the 
whole or a part of Kentucky, and the command given to General—then 
Colonel—Anderson. I wish this department and Tennessee now to be 
included in yours, and think both will be. 

“ Your letter has inspired in me the greatest hope that by this time you 
have achieved important advantages over the rebels, and that you will 
soon clear Western Virginia of them. You will then be left free for the 
operations which I regard as the most important. To j^repare for them, 
an order has been made after consultation with Senator Johnson, Lieuten¬ 
ant Nelson, Mr. Green Adams, and others,' authorizing Lieutenant Nelson to 
raise six regiments in Tennessee, and three in Kentucky, in addition to the 
two which Colonel Rousseau had been previously authorized to raise at 
and near Louisville. Lieutenant Nelson is known to you. He is a man of 
energy and of various talent. I believe he will execute his commission 
well. Mr. Adams, who formerly represented the district comprising many 
of the counties of Southeast Kentucky, is now at the head of a bureau in 
my department. He has gone West to-day to prepare for rapid enlist- 
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ment. Lieutenant Nelson will follow as soon as arms and guns can be sent 
forward; and will, I hope, be able to see you in person, bearing this letter. 

“ You can very materially forward these preparations by your counsel 
and cooperation: and just as soon as circumstances will allow, you can 
yourself take the open command of the regiments, and, witli your Ohio 
and Indiana men, march down through the mountain-region, deliver the 
whole of it, including the mountain districts of North Carolina, Georgia, 
and Alabama, from the insurrection, and then reach the Grulf at Mobile 
and New Orleans, thus cutting the rebellion in two. 

“ This, in my view, is, among the important lines of movement, the 
most important, and offers the best theatre for political and military genius. 
I think Fremont could have acted well the part it requires, had your depart¬ 
ment continued to extend across the Mssissippi. I am sure you can act it 
well, and I beg you to give it your most careful thought. 

“Perhaps you will laugh at all this, and ask, ‘What does the Secretary 
of the Treasury so far from the money-bags ? ’ Perhaps you will laugh 
with reason, and what I have written may very possibly deserve to be 
classed with the crudities with which all brains are rife. But to offer my 
ideas to your consideration can do no harm; and I shall receive with per 
feet docility the corrections of your better judgment. ...” 

To Green Adams^ of Kentucky, 

“ Washington, September 5,1801. 

“ . . . . While the rebels do not hesitate to confiscate any Union man’s 
property of whatever description, certainly no great complaint can be made 
if slaves are not recognized as the property of rebels, when employed in hos¬ 
tility to the Union and in promoting that very confiscation. I am sure the 
President does not go beyond, nor intended to go beyond, the action of Con¬ 
gress. Indeed, I know that the President had some difficulty in consenting 
to approve the act of Congress on the subject, fearing that it might be con¬ 
strued into favor to some such pmpose as that supposed to be countenanced 
by Fremont’s proclamation; and I am sure that neither the President nor 
any member of his Administration has any desire to convert tins war for the 
Union and for national existence, in the Union and under the Constitution, 
into a war upon any State institution. It is their wish to leave slavery to the 
disposition of the States in which it exists in good faith. We all see, how¬ 
ever, that the madness of disunion and treason against the Government en¬ 
dangers the system of slavery. It is impossible that a civil war slrould go on 
between the slaveholders, as a class, controlling the action of certain States, 
and the Union, without harm to slavery, whatever may be the result of the 
war. I might very well go further, and express the opinion, without much 
risk of its confutation by events, that should this war be prolonged, as it 
will be if secession should get the upper hand in Kentucky, a fatal result 
to slavery will be wellnigh inevitable. But the Government, is seeking 
no such result. That result, if it comes at all, will come through the folly 
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of insurrectionary disunion. ... Meantime the practical action of the 
Government will be that indicated by Cameron’s letter to Butler. Fugi¬ 
tives from States in insurrection will be received into the Federal service 
under such organizations and in such employments as may be found expe¬ 
dient ; and, at the end of the war, will be properly provided for in some 
way reconciling the freedom of these persons with the general good, while 
loyal masters will be compensated, and rebel masters will be allowed to 
reap the just fruit of rebellion. ...” 

To Brigadier- General W. T Sherman^ Cincinnati. 

“ WASHiNaTON, September 17,1861. 

“. . . . Your telegram was received and has been laid before.the 
President. He supposes that fully 6,000 men, armed, are in camp at Cin¬ 
cinnati ; that 2,000 (Rousseau’s) are at Louisville; and a report from Gen¬ 
eral Fremont advises him that 12,000 are at Paducah. This exceeds your 
demand. 

I have just heard, to my surprise, that five regiments from Fremont’s 
command have been ordered here. You know that, before you left, an 
attack was apprehended, and the expectation has gained strength since. 
General McClellan desires to be strong enough not merely to repel but to 
advance. Still, I regret the order for Fremont’s men. It will, I fear, have 
a bad effect. 

“ Commissions for Nelson as brigadier, and for Bramlette, Fry, Ger- 
rard, and Wolford, colonels, have been sent to General Anderson, to be for¬ 
warded to Camp Dick Robinson. I hope they will come safely and go 
forward promptly. It is high time that Nelson’s force was fully organized. 

Four thousand stand of arms have been ordered forward, which, I 
presume, will be in Cincinnati before this reaches you. I shall exert my¬ 
self to have more sent. Whatever I can do I will willingly do to sustain 
you all. The loyalty of Kentucky is a great point gained.—^Please send for 
the collector at Louisville and the Treasury Special Agent, Mr. Mellen, or 
Mr. Gallagher, special agent on the Mississippi, if now in Louisville, and 
confer with them about shipments to the South. ...” 

To Brigadier- General William Nelson^ Louis^Ule. 

WAsniNGTOif, September 18,1861. 

“ . . . . Yours of the 12th is just received. I congratulate you most 
heartily on the good results of your energy and wisdom, which have given 
room for patriotism to work upon; and I rejoice in thinking that my coun¬ 
sels and labors have done somewhat to place and keep you in position— 
you and Rousseau—while I have also, to the best of my ability, promoted 
every measure for the good of Kentucky. 

“ I will go to the War Department at once on the subject of your wants, 
and do all I can to urge the department to action. As to money, it shall 
be forthcoming as soon as the proper papers can be signed. 
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“ You will find in Sherman a man of energy, of wisdom, and of cour¬ 
age—a fit helpmeet for you. I have asked him to counsel and cooperate 
with you; you too must cooperate to support Anderson, who is also true 
and brave, but in such health that he needs the cooperation and friend¬ 
ship of such men as Sherman and yourself. 

“ May God protect and prosper you! . . . ” 

To William Qra/y^ Esq.^ of Boston, 

“Washington, September 18, 1861. 

“ . . . . Your note, just received, somewhat saddens me, though I sel¬ 
dom allow myself to take sombre views. I wish exceedingly that every 
department of Government could have the entire confidence of the people, 
but I fear that, should the desired change be made, the Horatian line 
would apply to the new incumbent: 

Mutato nomine, 

He te fabula narratur.” 

Who is sufficient for the great work of the War Department ? I see 
and deplore its defective organization, but when I look round and ask my¬ 
self, ‘Who will bring to this great work the needed ability, or indeed more 
ability and fidelity, than its present head ? ’ I confess myself perplexed. 
General Cameron, as I know, wishes to resign and go abroad. But who 
is the man for his place ? (Please regard these last two sentences as confi¬ 
dential). ...” 

To Larz Anderson^ Cincinnati, 

“Washington, October 2, ISCl. 

“All I can do to aid your noble-hearted brother shall be done. I 
would it were in my power to do more ; my sympathies are all with him. 
But you can form no idea of the embarrassments which surround me. My 
labors are incessant, and my perplexities nearly overwhelm me. 

“ The expenditures everywhere are frightful. In every State men are 
raised, armed and equipped, provisioned, and transported, almost without 
reference to the General Government. This involves sei)arate stafl-adju- 
tants, quartermasters, and commissaries, of State appointment, every¬ 
where. In general these State officers seem to me to do their duty quite 
as well as could be expected; but the connection between them and the 
Federal officers here is not sufficiently well established to enable the Ad¬ 
ministration to know what is to be provided, or where, or what the ag¬ 
gregate of expenditures during any given time is, or is likely to be. 

“ Then every army and detachment is continually spending money— 
some rashly and profusely; others prudently and economically. 

“We do not know what troops have been brought into seiwice, or 
what have been raised, or are likely to be I'aised, in the dilferent States. 

“ The average daily drafts on the Treasury for two weeks past have 
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been a million and three-quarters ($1,750,000) at least. All the first loan 
was exhausted some time since, and a large part of the second has been 
already anticipated. It will but last through October. The banks do 
not expect to be called on at the rate of more than a million a day; nor 
do I think they could stand a much larger drain, with all the help which 
the national subscription gives. 

“ You will easily see, from this statement, that the drafts on the Treas¬ 
ury are largely in excess of its means; which mortifies and distresses me 
beyond measure. 

“ It looks as if I had large means, when the success of the loans is con¬ 
sidered by itself; but when it is remembered that this success supplies 
only a million a day—a prodigious sum, it is true—^while the drafts are 
three-fourths of a million greater, it will be seen at once how dispropor¬ 
tionate are means to demands. 

“ Pardon this detail—but I cannot endure that you or your honored 
brother should feel that any delay in this Department occurs, except from 
inexorable necessity, where Kentucky is concerned. ...” 


To G-eorge Cmlide^ JSsg.y Cincinnati, 

“ Washinq'IOIT, Octob ^ 9,1861. 

“ It is as difficult to meet the demands for troops as demands 

for money. All that is possible, is to allow each general to judge of the 
neq^ssities of his particular position, and endeavor to supply his wants as 
far as practicable. The call for a considerable body fi:om Fremont’s de¬ 
partment was doubtless a mistake; but the. call was countermanded 
almost when made, and no harm resulted. hTot a single regiment, I be¬ 
lieve, has come East as a consequence of it. I do not know that one has 
even left Missouri. 

“ I agree with you as to the necessity of vigor and decision. Timidity 
and hesitation, whether in capitalists, or in officers civil or military, oc¬ 
casion only danger. ...” 


To General Melson, 

“ Washington, October 19, 18C1. 

“ . . . . I was greatly annoyed to learn that, after all my efforts, you 
got none of the arms which were sent to Kentucky. I telegraphed you; 
I wrote you, and I had Speed’s promise. He explains by saying that the 
arms went to Louisville, and that Gl-eneral Sherman had such urgent need 
of them that he would not let them go to you.—All I can now do for you 
will be done. You have still a large sum to your credit in Cincinnati— 
can you not make some arrangement with the State of Ohio to take at 
cost a portion of the arms lately received by her from Europe ? 

“ As to popularity growing or diminishing, I care little. I want to 
help everybody who is trying to do something^ of which number I count 
you more than one. "What we need above all things in Kentucky are the 
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qualities yon Lave displayed—courage, promptitude, organizing faculty, 
and economy of means. ...” 

To Jay GooTce^ PJiiladel^Ma. 

“ "Wasiungtoit, Octob&n* 19, 1861. 

“ . . . . Mr. Seward’s letter is misunderstood. It is indeed too enig¬ 
matical in pLi-ase, and there was no necessity for it; but so far from hav¬ 
ing a discouraging effect, it should have the reverse. It evinces a dis¬ 
position, simply, to be prepared for all contingencies, and that we shall 
always have our great cities safe. We are at peace now with Europe, and 
I hope and believe we shall remain so ; but events have taught us that we 
are not always safe from war when there is no cause for it; not always, 
indeed, when every interest is against it. 

“ There is no such intrigue concerning McClellan as that you speak of. 
Somebody’s fears or jealousies have misled him.^ 

To Josejfli Gable^ Esq.^ Wyandot^ Ohio, 

“Washington, October 28,1861. 

“ . . . . Every exertion has been made to supply our troops in West¬ 
ern Virginia, and I understand that sufficient clothing, blankets, and other 
equiiDments, were forwarded long since. . . . 

You may rest assured that there is no sentiment of hostility in the 
Administration against General Fremont. If he is recalled from com¬ 
mand in the Western Department, it will be because the President believes 
that the army in Missouri and the interests of the cause in Missouri will 
be safer in other hands than in his. If the President has changed that 
high opinion of General Fremont, which led to his appointment to one of 
the most responsible positions in the service, it is because the evidence 
presented satisfies him beyond a reasonable doubt that General Fremont 
has not proved equal to the charge. You may depend upon, it, that in 
whatever he does in the matter, the President will be governed by a pure 
sense of public duty; and he will feel it better to perform that duty and 
be condemned for it by those who do not see the facts as he does, than 
neglect it and risk serious ill consequences to the country. 

“ I did not favor General Fremont’s appointment, because I feared the 
financial mismanagement which has actually occurred. I have however 
supported him to the extent of the power of the Treasury, having for¬ 
warded for payments in his department not less than $10,000,000. ... I 
shall feel it my duty, of course, to support the President, who will not be 
influenced in his judgment in the smallest degree by Fremont’s proclama¬ 
tion. ...” 

^ In the first paragraph of this letter, Mr. Chase refers to Mr. Seward’s Circular 
of October 14th to the Governors of States advising sea-coast and lake defenses, and 
to an intrigue mentioned by Mr. Cooke, the motive of which was the removal of 
General McClellan. 
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To General George B, McClellan, 

“ WASHrsTGTON, I>6cemb&t 11,1861. 

“. . . . Your time is too precious to be occupied unnecessarily, and 
mine is too necessary to me to be wasted. I have therefore omitted calling 
on you, not knowing when you could give me a few minutes, and not de¬ 
siring to waste any in fruitless endeavors to see you. 

“ If you can name any hour -at which you can see me better than at 
another, I shall be glad to confer with you occasionally. 

‘ “ The army and the Treasury must stand or fall together. ...” 

[At the Cabinet meeting of December 26, 1861, the matter for consid¬ 
eration being the delivery up to the British Government of Mason and 
Slidell, the rebel emissaries captured from the Trent streamer, Mr. Chase 
said that in his judgment “the technical right was clearly on the side of 
the British Government. As rebels or traitors to our Government, the. pre¬ 
tended commissioners would have been safe on a neutral ship; it was in 
their character as envoys that they were subject to arrest as contraband. 
But they could not rightfully be taken from the ship till after the judicial 
condemnation of the ship itself, for receiving and carrying them. How¬ 
ever excused or even justified by motives, the act of removing them as 
prisoners from the ship, without resort to any judicial cognizance, was in 
itself indefensible. We could not deny this without denying our history. 
Were the circumstances reversed, our Government would no doubt accept 
explanation, and allow England to keep her rebels; and he could hot 
divest himself of the belief that, were the case fairly understood, the 
British Government would do the same thing.” Though “ it was gall and 
wormwood ” to him to consent to the liberation of these two men, and he 
would rather sacrifice every thing he possessed, he was consoled by the 
reflection that the surrender, under existing circumstances, was simply 
proving faithful to our own ideas and traditions under strong temptation 
to violate them; and giving to England and the world signal proof that 
the American people will not, under any circumstances, for the sake of 
inflicting just punishment on rebels, commit even a technical wrong 
against neutrals. He gave in his adhesion, therefore, to the conclusion of 
the Secretary of State.] 
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To Henry Wilson^ United States Senate, 

“ WAsniNGTOiT, Mwrch 10, 1862. 

, "TT is said that the nomination of Blencker will not be confirmed 
JL by the Senate. If this be so, I am sure the President is dis¬ 
posed to nominate Carl Schurz in his place. The nomination of Schnrz 
wquld be a decided benefit, in my judgment, to the army and the Admin¬ 
istration. 

“ I know nothing of Blencker’s case, and do not desire to be under¬ 
stood as expressing any wish in reference to it, except for immediate ac¬ 
tion. If he is worthy he ought to be confirmed without reference to 
Schurz; if not worthy, he should be rejected without reference to the 
question of a successor. But why not act in the matter, and act at 
once ?. . . ” 

To Colonel Thomas M, Key, 

“ Washington, April 18, 1862. 

“I am perhaps to blame for not replying immediately to your tele¬ 
gram in cipher; but having no cipher, and thinking it uiiadvisable to 
reply otherwise than by telegraph, neglected doing so in any way, 

“The object of your telegram has been much discussed here in my 
absence, and the President determined, of his own thought, to detain 
McDowell’s corps. l^Teither General McDowell nor any of his friends was 
consulted or advised until after the President’s resolution had been taken. 
My own judgment, however, fully confirmed the act, though in such mat¬ 
ters I do not like to rely much upon it. I did not think the corps neces¬ 
sary for the defense of Washington, but I did think that acting in con¬ 
junction with that under Banks, or at least in cooperation, it would give 
a much more efficient support to McClellan than if sent into the Penin¬ 
sula. We are looking earnestly, and I somewhat anxiously, for news from 
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McDowell, now supposed to be at Fredericksburg, and from Banks and 
Shields, now probably approaching Staunton, 

“ I congratulate you on the passage of the Emancipation Bill, and on 
its approval by the President. It went through almost imchanged from 
your draft—^wholly unchanged in spirit. You never performed a more 
honorable work, and I wish it could bear your name.'...” 

To Oaj^tain Daniel Ammen^ in the Army in Florida,- 

“Washington, AjpriZ 21, 1862. 

“. . . . Thanks for your letter. Before it came we had news of the 
evacuation of Jacksonville. It was presumably expedient; but it is against 
the grain. 

“ All seems to be moving well. Our generals in the West have acquired 
brilliant honors. In the East the commanding general has been too slow 
and irresolute to please me; but I feel confident be will not fail. 

“ McDowell’s corps made a brilliant movement on Friday, and Satur¬ 
day morning, seizing Fredericksburg after a forced march of twenty-nine 
miles on Friday, and thus obtaining the command of the whole line of the 
Bappahannock. ...” 

To General McDowell, 

“ Washington, May 14,1S62. 

“ .... I have time for but a word. Stanton told me he should re¬ 
lease you from the prohibition against advance yesterday. I hope he has 
done so. I have never exactly seen the cogency of the reason for with¬ 
holding you, when you had the communication by Belle Plain as well as 
that by Acquia. But I am not military. 

“ It has been one of my prime objects of desire that you should ad¬ 
vance toward and to Bichmond. 

“ McClellan, surrounded by a staff of letter-writers, gets possession of 
public opinion, and even those who know better, succumb. Then he lags. 

If the President, Stanton, and myself, had not gone to Fortress Mon¬ 
roe, all would have lagged there too. 

“ You want to move, as I understand, but it is not judged wise. Well. 

“ What I saw and heard at Fortress Monroe, on the march to Norfolk, 
and at Norfolk, taught me not a httle. . 

“ I feel sure you can get to Bichmond, if you are allowed to move and 
do actually move. There are disadvantages, I know, but they are not 
insuperable. 

“With 5,000 men and you for a general, I would undertake to go to 

1 Judge Thomas M. Key was at the time this letter was written a member of the 
military staff of General McClellan, and was the author of the bill for the emancipa¬ 
tion of the slaves in the District of Columbia, which is the “ Emancipation Bill ” re¬ 
ferred to by Mr. Chase in the text. Colonel Key consulted, more or less constantly 
with Mr. Chase, however, in its preparation. 
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Riclimond firom Fortress Monroe "by the James River, with my revenue 
steamers Miami and the Stevens, and the Monitor, in two days. 

‘‘Excuse this disjointed letter. ...” 

To Murat Halstead^ Cincinnati, 

o “ WASHi]sr€rT027,24,1862. 

“ It seems certain that our forces are too much scattered. It is useless 
to hold the coast unless we can break the centre at Richmond. 

“ My conviction is clear, however, that McClellan has a force which, 
properly handled, is vastly superior to any that can be brought against 
him. And I strongly incline to the opinion that with more under his 
command, he would be practically no stronger. What is needed for him 
is strong and effective cooperation. ...” 

From Mr, Gliasds Diary^ June 26, 1862. 

“ On Sunday morning, May 11th ” (this was immediately after the 
taking of Norfolk), “ the President, becoming uneasy because of his long 
absence from Washington, determined to return forthwith. . The de¬ 
struction of the Merrimac detained him, however, long enough to go 
to the spot and ascertain the exact condition of things and r,eturn to 
Fortress Monroe, whence we proceeded immediately toward Washing¬ 
ton. On the way up, I remarked the probability that a small force—say 
5,000 men—embarked on transports and convoyed by gunboats, might 
contribute largely to the taking of Richmond if sent immediately up the 
James River. But nothing was determined upon. After our return I fre¬ 
quently spoke of the matter, and urged the sending of General Wool up 
the river with all his available force. It was thought, however, that Gen¬ 
eral McClellan could be reinforced more effectually in another direction. 
General McDowell was ordered to concentrate his whole corps, including 
Shields’s division at Fredericksburg, with a view to an advance upon Rich¬ 
mond from that point. Shields’s division, which had been in the Yalley 
of the Shenandoah, was marched across the country and joined McDowell. 

“Friday, May 23d, the President and Secretary of War visited the 
army at Fredericksburg, and returned to Washington on Saturday morn¬ 
ing, highly gratified by the condition of the troops, and anticipating an 
imposing and successful advance on the Monday following. On the after¬ 
noon of the same Saturday I was sent for, to go to the War* Department, 
and found that intelligence had been received of the taking of Front 
Royal and the annihilation of Kenly’s regiment on the preceding day. 
The enemy was reported to have pushed forward and cut off the retreat 
of Banks, who was supposed to be at Strasburg. An order was immedi¬ 
ately dispatched to General Fremont to advance on Harrisonburg, and do 
all in his power for the relief of Banks. An order was also sent to General 
McDowell to detach 20,000 men, or one-half his force, and to send them 
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partly by land to Catlett’s Station and partly by water to Alexandria and 
Washington. To expedite these movements, I was req.uested to proceed 
immediately to Fredericksburg, and confer personally with General Mc¬ 
Dowell. • I left accordingly on the same afternoon, and reached Freder¬ 
icksburg about one o’clock on Sunday. I found that General McDoweE 
had given all the necessary orders for the movements directed by the Presi¬ 
dent. The march began early the next morning, and successive divisions 
and regiments followed until, during the course of the day, the whole 
20,000 men were on the march. I returned to Washington Sunday night, 
accompanied by General Shields, and found the President, the Secretary ot 
War, tile Secretary of State, and several Senators and Representatives, at 
the War Department. By this time intelligence had been received that 
Banks had retreated early on Saturday morning from Strasburg, reach¬ 
ing Winchester the same night, and that his retreat had been continued 
through Sunday, and that a portion of his teoops had already arrived at 
Williamsport. General Saxton had been ordered to Harper’s Ferry, and 
reSnforcements had been and were still rapidly being pushed forward to 
that point. 

“ On Monday Shields’s division arrived at Catlett’s Station, and Geary’s 
division, which had been stationed along the line of the Manassas Gap 
Railroad, had fallen back to Manassas. Ord's division followed, partly by 
water and partly by land, and, with Shields’s, was concentrated within a 
day or two at Manassas. McDowell came from Fredericksburg, at the in¬ 
stance of the President, and took command in person, having ordered 
King’s division to advance toward Martinsburg as a supporting column. 
Shields pushed forward to Front Royal, which place he reached on Friday. 
McDowell followed, also reaching Front Royal on Saturday. The object 
of this movement was to cut off the retreat of Jackson through -Front 
Royal. ' • 

Meantime Fremont, observing the spirit though not the letter of his 
orders, had marched to' Moorfield, and thence to Wardensville, and cut off 
the retreat of Jackson by that road. Unfortunately, Fremont did not 
reach Strasburg until Jackson, defeated by Saxton on Friday in his attack 
u|)on Harper’s Ferry, and being apprised, no doubt, of the movements in 
his rear, had passed through Strasburg, on his retreat down the Valley. 

“ While this combined movement, intended to capture Jackson and his 
force, was in progress, General McClellan was constantly asking for reen¬ 
forcements at Richmond. I had little confidence in his ability to handle a 
great army, but as the President was unwilling to give the command to 
any other general, I thought it of great importance that he should be re¬ 
enforced as far as possible. To this end, in the course of the week, I urged 
on several occasions that one-half of McCall’s division be sent down to 
form a junction with McClellan’s army, and that General Wool, with 
10,000 of his force, be sent up from Portress Monroe and hforfclk, by 
James River, to effect, if possible, the capture of Fort Darling, or at least 
to cooperate with McClellan, whose lines, I supposed, could be extended 
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from Bottom’s Bridge to the James Kiyer. These reenforcements were not 
sent, partly, as I suppose, because the President was unwilling to weaken 
the advance at Fredericksburg, and partly because Jie was unwilling to 
order General Wool, who was at variance with McClellan, to a coopera¬ 
tion, which might lead to collision between the generals, and so to un¬ 
pleasant results. 

I also urged that, as McDowell’s force had been drawn into and near 
the Shenandoah Yalley, his three divisions—Shields’s, Ord’s, and King’s— 
should be massed and ordered forward to Charlottesville and Lynchburg. 
This movement had been proposed by General Shields, as a movement to 
be executed from Fredericksburg. General McDowell also had proposed 
the same. As much reluctance was manifested against undertaking the 
movement as had been in respect to the reinforcement of McClellan. 

“ On Friday, June 14th, the President determined to send 20,000 men 
to McClellan. To effect this object, he directed the embarkation of the 
whole of McCall’s division at Fredericksburg, and annexed the Depart¬ 
ment of Yirgiuia, which had been under General Wool, to the command 
of McClellan. Wool was transferred to Baltimore, and Dix to Fortress 
Monroe, to avoid the apprehended difficulties from placing the depart¬ 
ment, while under the command of General Wool, also under the com¬ 
mand of McClellan. Most of the drilled troops of Fortress Monroe, of 
whom there were about 14,000, were sent to McClellan, and their places 
supplied mainly with new levies. Thus, long after I had proposed the re¬ 
enforcement, the arrangement was made by which they were sent. 

“ On the same day, upon the President expressing his gratification that 
the re'enforcements had been sent to McClellan, I replied to him that his 
satisfaction would be much increased if he would order McDowell, with 
his three divisions, strengthened, if necessary, by portions of Banks’s and 
Fremont’scommands, on the southward expedition to Charlottesville and 
Lynchburg. I endeavored to impress upon him the idea that this move¬ 
ment would be of great importance to McClellan by creating a diversion 
in his favor by cutting off the supplies which reached Richmond through 
Lynchburg from East Tennessee. I was not successful in impressing 
the President with the correctness of my views. I suppose that his diffi¬ 
culty arose, partly from a desire to have McDowell in a position froui 
which he could directly reenforce McClellan, and partly from apprelien- 
sion of disagreement between the major-generals commanding the sciDarate 
bodies which it might be necessary to combine in the Charlottesville ex¬ 
pedition. This, of course, is mere conjecture. What is certain is, that 
the expedition was not organized or attempted. 

“ Subsequently (June 24th), the President, having become convinced of 
the necessity of combining these three bodies under one command, created 
the Army of Virginia (to consist of these three bodies), and placed it under 
the command of General Pope, who was junior in rank, though of the 
same grade as major-general, with Fremont, Banks, and McDowell, w^ho were 
made subject to his orders. I understand that the object of this consoli- 
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dation was,-* to make the movement upon Charlottesville, which I had been 
so anxious to see attempted.” 

To Edwin D, Mamfield^ Morrow^ Ohio, 

“Washington, May 81,1862. 

I agree with you touching the importance of a reserve army. 
It has been an error, I think; to push forward our whole army when two- 
thirds of it, skillfully handled, would have effected the objects gained by 
the whole. But the great defect in the operations of the war has been a 
lack of vigor and celerity in movement. To make up for this, we accu¬ 
mulate immense forces at particular points, and wait until the enemy 
retreats, and then occupy his deserted quarters I The need of an army of 
reserve has lately been felt by the Administration, but instead of organizing 
it ffom troops already in the service—which might easily be done, and in 
Day jtidgment should be done—^it is proposed to raise an additional force 
of 50,000 men for three years or the war. Besides this force, the alarm 
created by the recent raid of Jackson, Ewell, and Johnson, into the Shen¬ 
andoah Yalley, has led to a call for three months’ volunteers in any num¬ 
bers offered within ten days. What the result of the call may be is not yet 
known, but at least 15,000 have already been organized under it. The 
practical result will be, I fear, to retard if not to defeat the enlistments 
necessary to create a strong army. Nous 'oerrons^ as Father Ritchie used 
to say. 

“I hope to hear to-morrow of the rout of Jackson’s army in the Valley. 
That destroyed or routed, the 60,000 men engaged in the work will be 
free to cooperate with McClellan or anybody else. My conviction is, that 
there cannot be a great deal more fighting by large bodies. Corinth is 
already evacuated, and I doubt much if Richmond will be defended at the 
hazard of a great battle; though a great battle seems more probable there 
in front of the rebel capital, than anywhere else. ...” 

From Mr. Chasers Diary^ July 31,1863. 

Having received notice of a Cabinet meeting, Mr. Chase says : 

“ I went to the President’s at the appointed hour, and found that he 
was profoundly concerned at the present aspect of affairs, and had deter¬ 
mined to take some definite steps in respect to military action and slavery. 
He had prepared several orders, the first of which contemplated author¬ 
ity to commanders to subsist their troops in the hostile territory; the 
second, authority to employ negroes as laborers; the third, requhing 
that both in the case of property taken and negroes employed, accounts 
should be kept with such degree of certainty as would enable compensation 
to be made m proper cases. Another provided for the colonization of 
negroes in some tropical country. 

“ A good deal of discussion took place upon these points. The first 
order was unanimously approved. The second was also unanimously ap- 
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proved; and the third by all except myself. I doubted the expediency of 
attempting to keep accounts for the benefit of inhabitants of rebel States. 
The colonization project was not much discussed. 

“ The Secretary of War presented some letters from General Hunter, in 
which General Hunter advised the department that the withdrawal of a 
large proportion of his troops to reinforce General McClellan rendered it 
highly important that he should be immediately authorized to enlist all loyal 
persons without reference to complexion. Mr. Stanton, Mr. Seward, and 
myself, expressed ourselves in favor of this plan, and no one expressed him¬ 
self against it. Mr. Blair was not present. The President was not pre¬ 
pared to decide the question, but expressed himself as averse to arming 
negroes.” 

(The next day, July 22d5^ another meeting was held, and the 
discussion of the “ orders ’’ was resumed. Mr. Chase said:) 

“ Went to the Cabinet at the appointed hour. It was unanimously 
agreed that the order in respect to colonization should be dropped; and. 
the others were adopted unanimously except that I wished NTorth Carolina 
included in the States named in the first order. 

“ The question of arming slaves was then brought up, and I advocated 
it warmly. The President was unwilling to adopt this measure, but pro- 

^ In his diary of this same date, July 22d, Mr. Chase says : “I called this morn¬ 
ing on the President with a letter received some time since from Colonel Key, in 
which he stated that he had reason to believe that if General McClellan found he 
could not otherwise sustain himself in Virginia, he would declare the liberation of 
the slaves; and that the President would not dare to interfere with the order. I 
urged upon the President the importance of an immediate change in the command 
of the Army of the Potomac, representing the necessity of having a general in that 
command who would cordially and effectually cooperate with the movements of 
Pope and others; and urged the change before the arrival of Geueral Halleck, in view 
of the extreme delicacy of his position in this respect, General McClellan being his 
senior major-general. I said that I did not regard General McClellan as loyal to the 
Administration, although I did not question his general loyalty to the country. 

“ I also urged General McClellan’s removal upon financial grounds. I told him 
that if such a change in the command was made as would insure action in the army, 
and give power in the ratio of its strength, and if such measures were adopted in re¬ 
spect to slavery as would inspire the country with confidence, that no measure would 
be left untried which promised a speedy and successful result, I would insure that, 
within ten days, the bonds of the United States, except the five-twenties, would be 
so far above par that conversions into the latter stock would take place rapidly, and 
furnish the necessary means for carrying on the Government. If this was not done, 
it seemed to me impossible to meet necessary expenses. Already there were 
$10,000,000 of unpaid requisitions, and this amount would constantly increase. 

“ The President came to no conclusion, but said he would confer with General 
Halleck on aU these matters. I left him, promising to return to the Cabinet, when 
the subject of the orders discussed yesterday would be resumed.” 
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posed to issue a proclamation on the basis of the Confiscation Bill, calling 
upon the States to return to their allegiance—^warning rebels that the pro- 
Yisions of the act would have full force at the expiration of sixty days— 
adding, on his own part, a declaration of his intention to renew, at the 
next session of Congress, his recommendation of compensation to States 
adopting the gradual abolishment of slavery—and proclaiming the eman¬ 
cipation of all slaves within States remaining in insurrection on the 1st 
of January, 1863. 

“ I said that I should give to such a measure my cordial support; but 
I should prefer that no new expression on the subject of compensation 
should be made; and I thought that the measure of emancipation could 
be much better and more quietly accomplished by allowing generals to or¬ 
ganize and arm the slaves (thus avoiding depredation and massacre on 
one hand, and support to the insurrection on the other), and by directing 
the commanders of departments to proclaim emancipation within their 
districts as sooii as practicable; but I regarded this as so much better than 
inaction on the subject, that I should give it my entire support. 

“ The President determined to publish the first three orders forthwith, 
and to leave the other for some further consideration. The impression 
left upon my mind by the whole discussion was, that, while the President 
thought that the organization, • equipment, and arming of negroes, like 
other soldiers, would be productive of more evil than good, he was not 
unwilling that commanders should, at their discretion, arm, for purely 
defensive purposes, slaves coming within their lines.” 

(At tlie Cabinet meeting of August Sd, Mr. Chase said:) 

I again expressed my conviction that the time for the suppression of 
the rel^ellion, without interfering with slavery, had long been passed ; that 
it was possible, probably at the outset, by striking the insurrectionists 
wherever found, strongly and decisively; but we had elected to act on the 
principle of a civil war, assuming that the whole population of every seced¬ 
ing State was engaged against the Federal Government, instead of treat¬ 
ing the active secessionists as insurgents and exerting our utmost energies 
for their arrest and punishment; that the bitterness of the conflict had 
now substantially united the white population of the rebel States against 
us; that the loyal whites remaining, if they would not prefer the Union 
without slavery, certainly would not prefer slavery to tlie Union; that the 
blacks were really the only loyal population worth counting; and that, in 
the Gulf States, at least, their right to freedom ought to be at once recog¬ 
nized ; while in the border States the President’s plan of emancipation 
might be made the basis of the necessary measures for their ultimate en¬ 
franchisement; that the practical mode of effecting this seemed to me 
quite simple; that the President had already spoken of the importance of 
making the freed blacks on the Mississippi, below Tennessee, a safeguard 
to the navigation of the river; that Mitchell, with a few thousand soldiers, 
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could take Yicksburg; assure the blacks feedom on condition of loyalty, 
organize the best of them in companies, regiments, etc.; and provide, us 
far as practicable, for the cultivation of the plantations by the rest; that 
Butler should signify to the slaveholders of Louisiana that they must 
recognize the freedom of their TTork-people by paying them wages; and 
that Hunter should do the same thing in South Carolina, 

“ Mr. Seward expressed himself in favor of any measures likely to ac- 
comphsh the results I contemplated, which could be carried into effect with¬ 
out proclamation; and the President said he was pretty well cured of 
objection to any measure except want of adaptedness to put down the re¬ 
bellion, but did not seem satisfied that the time had come for the adop¬ 
tion of such a plan as I proposed.” 
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To Ron, William M, Dickson^ Cincinnati, 


“Washhtgion, August 29, 1862. 


“. . . . Ql INCE the incoming of General Halleckihave known but little 
more of the progress of the war than any outsider.—mean so 
far as influencing it goes. My recommendations, before he came in, were 
generally disregarded, and since have been seldom ventured. In two or 
three conversations I did insist on the removal of McClellan, and the sub¬ 
stitution of an abler and more vigorous and energetic leader; on the clear¬ 
ing out of the Mississippi, and the expulsion of the rebels from East Ten¬ 
nessee ; all of which might have been done. But, though heard, I was not 
heeded. 

‘‘ I hope for the best. Those who reject my counsels ought to know 
better than I do. ... ” 


Rrom Mr. Chase's Diary, 

August 29, 1862.—^Mr. Stanton and Mr. Chase had a conference about 
General McClellan. “We called on Judge Bates, who was not at home ; 
then on General Halleck, and remonstrated against General McClellan; 
the Secretary wrote and presented to General Halleck a call for a report 
touching General McClellan’s disobedience of orders and consequent delay 
of support to the Army of Virginia. General Halleck promised an answer 
to-morrow morning.” 

August Z^th ,—“ Judge Bates called, and we conversed about McClellan; 
he concurring in our judgment. Afterward I went to the War Department, 
where Watson showed me a paper expressing our views, and I suggested 
some modifications. I afterward saw Stanton. He approved the modifi¬ 
cations and we both signed it.” (This paper was a protest, condemning 
General McClellan’s conduct, and demanding his removal from the command 
of the army.) “I then took the paper to Mr. Welles, who concurred in 
judgment, but thought the paper not exactly right, and did not sign it. 
Returned the paper to Stanton. The promised report from General Halleck 
was not made.” 
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September 2d ,—“ The Cabinet met, but at the opening of the meeting 
neither the President nor the Secretary of State nor the Secretary of War 
was present. While the talk was going on about General McClellan, the 
President came in, saying that he had been at the War Department and 
headquarters talking about the war. The Secretary of War came in. In 
answer to some inquiry, the fact was stated by the President or the Secretary 
that McClellan had been placed in command of the forces to defend the capi¬ 
tal or, rather, to use the President’s own words, ‘ he had set him to putting 
these troops into the fortifications about Washington,’ believing that he 
could do that better than any other man. I remarked that this could be 
done equally well by the engineer who had constructed the forts, and that 
putting General McClellan in command for this purpose was equivalent to 
making him second in command of the entire army. The Secretary of 
War said that no one was now responsible for the defense of the capital; 
that the order to McClellan was given by the President direct to McClellan, 
and that General Halleck considered himself relieved from responsibility, 
although he acquiesced and approved the order; that McClellan could now 
shield himself, should any thing go wrong, under Halleck, while Halleck 
could and would disclaim all responsibility for the order given. The 
President thought General Halleck as much responsible as before, and 
repeated that the whole scope of the order was, simply, to direct McClellan 
to put the troops into the fortifications, and command them for the de¬ 
fense of Washington. I remarked that this seemed to me equivalent to 
making him commander-in-chief for the time being, and that I thought it 
would prove very diflicult to make any substitution hereafter, for active 
operations; that I had no feeling whatever against McClellan; that he 
came to the command with my cordial approbation and support; that until 
I became satisfied that his delays would greatly injure our cause, he pos¬ 
sessed my full confidence; that after I had felt myself compelled to with¬ 
hold that confidence, I had (since the President, notwithstanding my opin¬ 
ion that he should, refrained from putting another in the command) given 
him all possible support in every way, raising means and urging reenforce¬ 
ments ; that his experience as a military commander had been little else 
than a series of failures; and that his omission to urge troops forward to 
the battles of Friday and Saturday evinced a spirit which rendered him 
unworthy of trust, and that I could not but feel that giving command to 
him was equivalent to giving Washington to the rebels. This, and more, 
I said. Other members of the Cabinet expressed a general concurrence, 
but in no very energetic terms. (Mr. Blair must be excepted, but he did 
not dissent.) 

“ The President said it distressed him exceedingly to find himself dif¬ 
fering on such a point from the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Treasury; but he did not see who could do the work wanted so well as 
McClellan. ... At length the conversation ended, and the meeting broke 
up, leaving the matter as we found it.” 
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The following Notes on the Union of the Armies of the Po¬ 
tomac and the Army of Yirginia,” were written by Mr. Chase 
just after the reinstatement of General McClellan in command 
of the army, September 2, 1862, and were intended to explain 
the causes which led to the withdrawal of Ms confidence from 
that officer: 

“It may baye been an error of my judgment, but certainly it was not a 
perversity of disposition, that caused my withjdrawal of confidence fi’om 
General McClellan. I welcomed him to the command of the army at 
Washington, with the most unaffected satisfaction, and when his delays 
disappointed my hopes, received with credence almost if not entirely abso¬ 
lute, the assurances of those having the best opportunities to know, that 
his activity was thwarted by the disinclination of General Scott to give 
him means and opportunities. I honored General Scott to the point of 
veneration, and shared the general confidence in his military knowledge 
and genius; but I knew at what cost of physical suffering he discharged 
the arduous duties of his position, and was not surprised when he availed 
himself of the act of Congress, and asked to be retired. My voice was at 
once given in concurrence with those of other heads of departments—we 
had no Cabinet—^for the placing of Gteneral McClellan in command of the 
armies of the United States. The President was disinclined to this, but 
yielded his objection and the order was made. I immediately wrote a note 
to Colonel Key—McClellan’s judge-advocate—‘McClellan is commander-in¬ 
chief ; let us thank God and take courage.’ Subsequent events painfully 
convinced me that my confidence had not been warranted. 

“ At the President’s instance. General McClellan called on me in No¬ 
vember, and explained to me what he said was his plan. It was to send 
50,000 men to Urbana, on the Rappahannock; establish them there im¬ 
mediately; follow this advance by another body of 50,000 men at once; 
jDush on to Richmond and capture it before the enemy in front of Wash¬ 
ington could move to its defense. Nothing but great energy and great 
secrecy could insure the success of such a movement, but with these its 
success seemed certain. He asked me how early an advance was necessary 
to the success of the finances, and I replied that I could get along under 
existing arrangements until about the middle of February; and he assured 
me that the whole movement would be accomplished before the 1st of 
that month, and that he had already begun his arrangements forgathering 
his transportation at Annapolis. I was satisfied with these expl|nations, 
and when I went to New York soon after, expressed at a large meeting of 
leading capitalists my entii*e confidence in our young general, and my cer¬ 
tain assurance that we were to have no going into winter quarters. 

“ When I returned from New York I found that no steps had been 
taken toward the proposed movement. November passed away and noth¬ 
ing was done or even begun. McClellan fell sick. The President called 
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seyeral generals to Ms councils—^McDowell, Franklin, and Meigs—and 
almost determined to put the army under anotker leader and advance on 
Manassas. McClellan got well just in time to neutralize action, and noth¬ 
ing was done. I had now so far lost confidence in him, that I was con¬ 
vinced a change ought to be made. 

“ Deceftiber passed and nothing was done. 

“In January Mr. Stanton came into the War Department, and put his 
whole influence on the side of vigor. The President made a general order 
—January 27tb—^requiring all generals to put their commands in condition 
and to commence an onward movement at latest on the 22d of February.— 
Time passed in listless inaction; broken only by the famous campaign 
toward Winchester. One morning forty thousand men found themselves 
put in motion, and McClellan and his staff moved off in all the pomp of 
war to drive the rebels from that place, and seize the gate of the Shenandoah 
Valley. Boats to bridge the Potomac were provided and sent up the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. The general and his staff proceeded perhaps 
to Weaverton— 1 do not know precisely how far—when, much to his dis¬ 
appointment, he learned that his boats were too big for the locks I and 
therefore could not pass from the canal into the Potomac. So the expedi¬ 
tion was abandoned. Some troops under Banks went over the river; but 
McClellan and his staff and the great body of the army returned to Wash¬ 
ington. The expedition, it was said, and not untruly, died of lock-jaw. 

“February came, and on the 13th General McClellan said to me, ‘In 
ten days I shall be in Richmond.’ A little surprised at the near approach 
of a consummation so devoutly to be wished, I asked, ‘ What is your 
plan, general ? ’ ‘ Oh,’ said he, ‘ I mean to cross the river; attack and 
carry their batteries, and push on after the enemy,’ ‘ Have you any gun¬ 
boats to aid in the attack on the batteries ? ’ ^ ‘ No.: they are not needed; 
all I want is transportation and canal-boats, of which I have plenty that 
will answer.’, I did not think it worth while to reply; but made a note 
of the date, and waited.—The ten days -passed away; no movement, and 
no preparation for a movement, had been made. The day fixed by the 
order of the President had passed; we heard the echoes of victory from 
the West, but all was quiet on the Potomac. 

“ At length, about the 1st of March, the President gave McClellan a 
peremptory order to move in ten days. Great efforts were put forth to 
induce him to reverse the order. McClellan convened a council of his 
generals, and having inspired them with his ideas, sent them to the Presi¬ 
dent to give him the results of their deliberations. The President told 
me he laad expected them, and had asked McClellan to be present; who 
had declined, on the ground that he did not wish to influence their deci¬ 
sion. They presented themselves at the White House, and eight, I think, 
were of opinion that it would not be safe to move till the 25th of April, 
while four were for an immediate advance. Of the four I recall only the 

^ The rebels at this time had several batteries upon the Virginia side of the Potomac. 
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names of McDowell, Sumner, and Heintzelman; and of tlie eight, only 
those of Blencker, Fitz John Porter, Franklin, and Keyes. Mr. Stanton 
questioned each general as to the grounds of his opinion, and came to the 
conclusion that the advance should not be postponed. The tenth of the 
ten days came, and there was an immense commotion. The whole army 
was’ moving toward Manassas. As it approached the place, it was found 
that the enemy had evacuated it some days before, and were in retreat 
toward Richmond. 

“ It was now painfully apparent that our immense and magnificently 
appointed army had been held in check for months by a force not one- 
third as great in numbers, and inferior in almost all other respects, and 
that the impregnable fortifications, which had been so magnified by our 
generals, were works of little strength and incapable of withstanding any 
vigorous assault. The rebel flag had been flaunted in our sight from 
Munson’s Hill by an inconsiderable detachment for months, until it was 
voluntarily withdrawn. Our generals had not ventured an attack on even 
this weak position. 

After the evacuation of Manassas, the mode of advance upon Rich¬ 
mond became immediately the subject of debate. The President, the 
Secretary of War, myself, and some of the generals, favored a direct and 
rapid march forward. General McClellan preferred, I believe, the Urbana 
route. Most of the generals preferred the Peninsular route, by Fortress 
Monroe and Yorktown. McClellan preferred this to the direct advance, 
and it was finally determined upon. 

‘‘ I do not mean to review the disastrous campaign of the Peninsula. 
From the day the President told me McClellan was beaten, and I saw his 
dispatches announcing his retreat toward the James River, I never enter¬ 
tained a doubt of the necessity of withdrawing the army altogether, if it 
was to remain under his command; and I expressed this opinion at once 
to the President. The military men said, that to attempt to withdraw 
the army would involve the loss of all its material, ammunition, guns, 
provisions, and stores. General McClellan himself, in his dispatches before 
reaching Harrison’s Landing, referred to the possibility of being obliged 
to capitulate with his entire army; and after reaching that place, General 
Marcy—^his father-in-law and chief of staff—who had been sent up to 
explain personally the situation to the President, spoke of the possibility 
of his capitulation at once, or within two or three days. The danger of 
withdrawal; the impossibility of strengthening the army for an advance 
on Richmond from the position to which it had retreated; the certainty 
that no vigorous effort would be made by McClellan, by unexpected blows 
south of the James, to retrieve the disasters north of it; the possibility of 
the loss of the entire army, convinced nde, and convinced the Secretary of 
War, that the command of the army of the Potomac should be given to 
some more active officer. We proposed to the President to send Pope to 
the James, and give Mitchell the command of the army in front of Wash¬ 
ington—^which had been constituted of the armies of Banks, Fremont, and 
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McDowell, and called the Army of Virginia, and placed under Pope. The 
President was not prepared for any thing so decisive, and sent for Halleck, 
and made him commander-in-chief. I was not consulted as to ‘this step. 
If any member of the Cabinet was, I am not informed of it. 

On Halleck’s arrival he went at once to the James to see McClellan. 
On his return, at the President’s instance, he also came to see me as to the 
relations of the war to the finances. I cannot fix the date. It was late in 
July. He unreservedly condemned McClellan’s whole military operations, 
and especially the conduct of the engagement before Richmond, and the 
subsequent retreat to the James. I told him that to a revival of the credit 
of the country i^o things were necessary: First, that some vigorous and 
able general should be placed in command of the army on the James 
River instead of McClellan; and, secondly, that the Mississippi should be 
opened. I spoke also of the importance of a more rapid advance into 
East Tennessee. He gave me no satisfaction on any point. He said that 
McClellan would do very well under orders from himself; that no force 
could be withdrawn from Grant if that general was to take Vicksburg 
and open the Mississippi; that Curtis’s army was required to prevent in¬ 
vasion of Missouri from Arkansas; and that Buell was marching towa/rd 
Chattanooga, though his movements were intolerably slow. 

“ About this time I saw a good deal of General Pope. It was just 
before he left Washington (where he had been detained by the President 
until Halleck’s arrival), to take command of the army in the field. He 
condemned General McClellan’s conduct more and in stronger terms than 
General Halleck; and said that in conversation he found Halleck quite 
agreed with him, hut averse to precipitate action. He also said, what from 
other evidence I entertained no doubt of, that he had warned the President 
that he (Pope) could not safely command the Army of Virginia if its suc¬ 
cess was to depend on any cooperation of McClellan, for he felt assured 
that his cooperation would fail wherever emergencies should make it 
really important. 

“ General Pope seemed to me an earnest, active, intelligent man, and in¬ 
spired me with the best hopes. I could not believe that McClellan would 
be continued in command until the failure dreaded by Pope should occur, 
and I therefore hailed his departure to the field with great satisfaction. 

“It had been already determined by General Halleck to withdraw 
General McClellan’s army from the Peninsula. General Pope was ordered 
to push southward as far as he could with safety, and draw the enemy from 
Richmond. He did so. By several bold and skillfully-executed move¬ 
ments, he broke up the railroad in several places; and not only drew their 
attention, but impeded considerably their progress toward him. His 
main army was advanced to the Rapidan, after driving Jackson back 
across that river by the battle of Slaughter or Cedar Mountain. This 
engagement and its results caused considerable delay to the enemy. 

“Meantime, after spending some days in remonstrances against the 
order of General Halleck, General McClellan began to send off his army 
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from the James; but his movement was much delayed by unwiLlingness 
to execute it. It had, indeed, become so apparent that a large proportion 
of the enemy’s force had moved toward Pope, that it seemed to me, and I 
suggested to General Halleck, that an advance upon Richmond under a 
vigorous and able leader—or at any rate a march toward Fredericksburg, 
leaving Richmond on the left—^was entirely feasible, and would secure 
the junction of the two armies sooner than transportation by the river and 
bay, and marches to Fortress Monroe and Yorktown. He did not accept 
this idea, but insisted on the speediest possible embarkation and march of 
the troops, with a view to uniting them with the Army of Virginia, before 
the rebels could force Pope back on Washington with their massed force. 
So the movement went on. Some of the troops were embarked on transports 
and brought to Alexandria; some were marched to Rewport Mews and some 
to Yorktown, and there embarked and brought to Aquia and Alexandria. 

“ While these things were taking place. Pope was vigorously disputing 
the advance of the enemy. When their whole force was concentrated be¬ 
fore him, south of the Rapidan, in the hope of overwhelming his army by 
superior numbers before a junction with McClellan’s army could be effected, 
he suddenly fell back beyond the Rappahannock, without loss and with¬ 
out disorder. The enemy followed, and a protracted struggle took place 
on the Rappahannock. Pope disputed their crossing for many miles up and 
down that river from the station of the Orange & Alexandria Railroad, 
but he was not in sufficient force to prevent them passing up the country, 
and by a long detour coming through the mountains. By this move¬ 
ment, the enemy succeeded in reaching Manassas Junction in Pope’s rear. 
He supposed they would find that place strongly occupied by troops from 
McClellan’s army, but the fact was otherwise. The occupying, force was 
inconsiderable and was easily scattered. Meanwhile Pope having defended 
the passage of the Rappahannock until the enemy had thus reached his 
rear, suddenly turned round and by rapid marches attacked the enemy at 
Manassas, followed him to the plains of Bull Run, and by a judicious dis¬ 
position of his forces, engaged him there at such advantage, before thp 
rest of the rebel army could come up, that victory seemed almost certain. 

“ During these last days, however, McClellan had arrived at Alexan¬ 
dria, and manifested great aversion to sending troops to General Pope. 
Repeated orders from General Halleck produced slow and inadequate re¬ 
sults in movements of troops. The feeling manifested by McClellan ex¬ 
tended itself to some of the officers of his army; especially to Porter, who 
had been, sent forward by the way of Aquia and Falmouth, and already 
made a part of Pope’s command. This general manifested no disposition to 
act cordially under his new commander; but on the contrary, by delays and 
ill-tempered action, so mismanaged his force that the victory, which seemed 
almost in the grasp of the Union army, was snatched from it. The result 
of the battle of Friday, when Pope’s combined attack on the advanced 
rebel army was made, was indeed a success; and had he been supported 
as he should have been, it would have been decisive. The advanced army 
29 
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would haye been captured or so tLorougMy routed, that recovery, even 
with the heavy re'^nforcements near at hand, would hardly have been 
possible. As it was, the enemy fell hack, only to he reenforced by the main 
body; and the next day renewed the fight. Again Pope engaged them 
with his overworked and diminished forces; but the divisions of Frank¬ 
lin and Sumner, eagerly expected, had been so long withheld from ad¬ 
vance, that they could not come up—the enemy proved too strong, and 
we lost the day. Pope had sent an earnest demand for supplies to McClel¬ 
lan, who answered that the wagons would be loaded, and if Pope would 
send a cavalry escort, would he sent forward I Pope had no cavalry escort 
to send, and to secure supplies as well as to gain a safe position, withdrew 
his army across Bull Run to Centreville the night following the battle. 
At OentrevHle he was joined by Sumner and Franklin; but the result of 
the battle, and the ill-feelings generated by disappointment had so de¬ 
moralized the army, that it did not seem safe to risk another engagement; 
and the whole army was withdrawn within the fortifications. 

“ Thus the union of the two armies was consummated. Will the true 
history of it ever be known ? It seems improbable, for the President, al¬ 
lowing the whole blame to fall on Pope and on McDowell—who, though 
superior in rank to Pope, had cheerfully acted under him—allowed Hal- 
leck to relieve them both from their respective commands, and he himself 
gave the command of the fortifications and the troops for the defense of 
Washington to McClellan. It was against my protest and that of the 
Secretary of War. 

‘‘ Heaven grant that the issue may show it was wisely done! ” 

To William G. Bryant^ New York. 

“Washington, September 4 , 1802 . 

“.... I recommended General McDowell as I did General McClellan; 
neither more warmly, and I am perfectly willing to take my share with 
others, who recommended them just as I did, of the responsibility of 
their appointment. 

“ My expectations of General McDowell have been better satisfied than 
those I formed of General McClellan. But the latter is supported by the 
enemies of the Administration and by many of its friends: and the Presi¬ 
dent, declaring himself unable to do better, and acknowledging that he is 
not doing well, places McClellan in command of the troops and fortifica¬ 
tions around Washington; so that for the time being, at any rate, he is 
virtually restored to his former position of commander-in-chief. . . . 

“ For my part, I kpow a large jjart of the truth, and my opinions are 
unchanged. 

“McDowell has been unfortunate; but he is a loyal, brave, truthful, 
capable officer. He is a disciplinarian. While he never hesitated to ap¬ 
propriate private property of rebels to public use, he repressed, as far as 
possible, private marauding, as incompatible with the laws of civilized war¬ 
fare, and as equally incompatible with the discipline and efficiency of troops.. 
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He believes that the immense trains with wMcb onr armies move are fatal 
to rapidity of operations, and so dangerous to final success. He has 
sought, therefore, to cut them down to the lowest point compatible with 
the effective condition of the troops. From these two causes come the 
large share of the complaiats agamst him. Then he never drinks, or 
smokes, or chews, or indulges in any kind of license. He is serious and 
earnest. He resorts to no arts for popularity. He is attended by no clac- 
quers and puffers. He has no political aims, and perhaps no very pro¬ 
nounced political principles, except the conviction that this war sprung 
fi:om the influence of slavery, and that wherever slavery stands in the 
way of its successful prosecution, slavery must get out of the way. He is 
too indifferent in manner, and his officers are sometimes alienated by it. 
He is too purely military in his intercourse with his soldiers. There is an 
apparent hauteur : no, that is not the word—trough indifference expresses 
better the idea—^in his way toward them, that makes it hard for them to 
feel any very warm personal sentiments toward him, unless they should 
find—what they have hot hitherto found—^that he leads them successful¬ 
ly, and that the honor of serving under him compensates for their 
personal griefs. ...” 

To Colonel B. 0, Parsons^ Glereland^ Ohio, 

“ Washington, September 5 , 1862 . 

“ . . . . Thank Benedict for his ‘ notice.’ 

“ I regret very much that some of our friends feel as they do. My 
judgment and conscience are satisfied with what I have done. 

“ The rebels will not, I think, assail our fortifications, or attempt to 
cross the Potomac this side or at Harper’s Ferry. They may try higher up. 

‘‘ I hope McDowell will demand a court of inquiry. He is atrociously 
abused and with great effect; and being a simple soldier, he has small 
chance of self-defense, even if he would attempt it. 

“ The last invention of those who hate him is, that his wife and the 
wife of Stonewall Jackson''are sisters! An earlier one made him my 
brother-in-law 1 

“ He is my friend, and I am his; and so long as I believe him loyal, 
truthful, straightforward, and honest, I shall remain his friend, whether 
he succeeds or fails as a military man. 

“ Let him as a soldier be tried by the severest tests, and let all others 
be tried by the same tests also. Let those only who endure the ordeal be 
put in the lead, whether personal friends or personal enemies. ...” 

To Enoch T. Carso% Esq,^ Cincinnati, 

“Washington, Septemb&r 8 , 1862 . 

“ . . . . There is too much ground for the article in the Times which 
you sent me. It should have observed more caution; but I fear I should 
not, in the editorial chair, have followed my own precept. We have not 
accomplished what we ought to have accomplished. We have put small 
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forces wnere large forces were needed, arid have failed to improve advan¬ 
tages—^the advantages we obtained. We have preferred generals who do 
little with much to generals who do much with little. We blame and 
praise with equal want of reason and judgment. . . . 

“ General McClellan is.again virtually in chief command, and has gone 
to the field with the army sent against the rebels in Maryland. This is 
against my judgment, but, having been overruled, I am endeavoring to do 
all in my power to secure success. McDowell is out of the way,, and so is 
Pope, and so unity is apparently restored. The sacrifice is not too great: 
for no man should for a moment be preferred to any benefit to the coun¬ 
try-» 

From Mr. CTiase^a Diary^ September 8, 1862. 

“ Nothing of financial moment. Barney came in and said that Stan¬ 
ton and Wadsworth had advised him to leave for New York this evening, 
as communication with Baltimore might be cut off before to-morrow. Mr. 
B. said he would be governed by my advice. Told him I did not think 
the event probable, but that he had best be governed by the advice he 
had received.” 

To Horace Greeley. 

“Washington, Septeinber 12 , 1862 . 

“ I cut a slip from the BeptMican this morning about Mr. Stan¬ 

ton. It is less than justice to him. He has faults like other men; but his 
energy has been all-important to us. . . . There has been no necessity, 
humanly speaking, for our ill-success. Providence has, as I believe, con¬ 
founded our counsels because of our complicity in crime against His poor. 
Mr. Stanton’s voice has ever been on the side of the most vigorous and 
active employment of all our resources, moral and political as well as 
physical. Not only did he urge the order to move on the 22d of Feb¬ 
ruary, but he proposed to the President and myself the trip to Portress 
Monroe in the revenue-cutter Miami ; he proposed and urged the sending 
of Rogers up the river, and the bombardment on the same day of Sewall’s 
Point, with a view to the landing of troops there by General Wool, and a 
march upon Norfolk; he cordially seconded my proposition to take the 
revenue-cutter and go myself in search of a landing in Lynch-Haven 
Bay, when landing at Sewall’s Point was pronounced by General Wool 
to be impracticable; and when the landing was found in three or four 
hours he urged Wool (nothing loath, by-the-way) to a prompt embarka¬ 
tion and march. The next day witnessed the march; a panic, the capture 
of Norfolk, and the following morning the blowing up of the Merrimap. 
Nothing of all this, I verily believe, would have occurred but for Stanton’s 
energy of will and thought. ...” 

From Mr, Ghase^s Diary,, September l%t7h. 

“Expenses are enormous, increasing instead of diminishing; ill-suc¬ 
cesses in the field have so affected Government stocks that it is impossible 
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to obtain loans except on temporary deposit. We are forced to rely on an 
increased issue of United States notes, wMcli hurts almost as much as it 
helps. . . . 

Went over to the War Department about two. Found that no im¬ 
portant intelligence of rebel movements had been received. The Secretary 
informed me that he Tiad Jieavd from General H. that the President is going 
out to see General McClellan; and commented with some severity on his 
humiliating submissiveness to that officer. It is indeed humiliating, but 
prompted, I believe, by a sincere desire to serve the country, and a fear 
that, should he supersede McClellan by any other commander, no advan¬ 
tage would be gained in leadership, but much harm in the disaffection of 
officers and troops. The truth is, I think, that the President, with the 
most honest intentions in the world, and a naturally clear judgment, and 
a true, unselfish patriotism, has yielded so much to border State and ne- 
grophobic counsels, that he now finds it difficult to arrest his own descent 
toward the most fatal concessions. He has already separated himself from 
the great body of the party which elected him; distrusts most those who 
represent its spirit, and waits. For what ? 

From Mr. Chasers Diary^ Septemler 23,1863. 

“ To department about nine. State Department messenger came with 
notice to heads of departments to meet at twelve. Keceived sundry call¬ 
ers. Went to the White House. All the members of the Cabinet were in 
attendance. There was some general talk, and the President mentioned 
that Artemus Ward had sent him his book. Proposed to read a chapter 
which he thought very funny. Read it, and seemed to enjoy it very 
much; the heads also (except Stanton). The chapter was ‘ High-Handed 
Outrage at Utica.’ 

“ The President then took a graver tone, and said: ‘ Gentlemen, I have, 
as you are aware, thought a great deal about the relation of this war to 
slavery, and you all remember that, several weeks ago, I read to you an 
order I had prepared upon the subject, which, on account of objections 
made by some of you, was not issued. Ever since then my mind has been 
much occupied with this subject, and ! have thought all along that the 
time for acting on it might probably come. I think the time has come 
now. I wish it was a better time. I wish that we were in a better con¬ 
dition. The action of the army against the rebels has not been quite what 
I should have best liked. But they have been driven out of Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania is no longer in danger of invasion. When the rebel 
army was at Frederick I determined, as soon as it should be driven out 
of Maryland, to issue a proclamation of emancipation, such as I thought 
most likely to be useful. I said nothing to any one, but I made a promise 
to myself and (hesitating a little) to my Maker. The rebel army is now 
driven out, and I am going to fulfill that promise. I have got you together 
to hear what I have written down. I do not wish your advice about the 
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maia matterj for tliat I haye determined for myself. This I say without 
intending any thing Tout respect for any one of you. But I already hnow 
the views of each on this question. They haye been heretofore expressed, 
and I haye considered them as thoroughly and carefully,as I can, "What 
I have written is that which my reflections have determined me to say. 
If there is any thing in the expressions I use or in any minor matter which 
any one of you thinks had best be changed, I shall be glad to receive your 
suggestions. One other observation I will make. I know very well that 
many others might, in this matter as in others, do better than I can; and 
if I was satisfied that the public confidence was more fully possessed by 
any one of them than by me, and knew of any constitutional way in which 
he could be put in my place, he should have it. I would gladly yield it 
to him. But though I believe that I have not so much of the confidence 
of the people as I had some time since, I do not know that, all things con¬ 
sidered, any other person has more; and, however this may be, there is 
no way in which I can have any other man put where I am. I am here. 
I must do the best I can, and bear the responsibility of taking the course 
which I feel I ought to take.’ 

“ The President then proceeded to read his Emancipation Proclamation, 
making remarks on the several parts as he went on, and showing that he 
had fully considered the subject in all the lights under which it had been 
presented to him. 

After he had closed, Governor Seward said: ‘ The general question 
haying been decided, nothing can be said further about that. TTould it 
not, however, make the proclamation more clear and decided to leave out 
all reference to the act being sustained during the incumbency of the 
present President; and not merely say that the Government “recognizes,” 
but that it will maintain the freedom it proclaims ? ’ ^ 

“I followed, saying: ‘What you have said, Mr. President, fully satis¬ 
fies me that you have given to every proposition which has been made a 
kind and candid consideration. And you have now expressed the con¬ 
clusion to which you have arrived clearly and distinctly. This it was 
your right, and, under your oath of office, your duty to do. The procla¬ 
mation does not, indeed, mark out the course I would myself prefer; but 

^ Mr. Chase told me this: At this meeting of the Cabinet, after the President had 
said he was prepared to hear suggestions touching the proclamation, Mr. Seward 
proposed the change as stated in the text, and allowed some little time to elapse be¬ 
fore proposing that relating to colonization. The President hereupon asked Mr 
Seward why he had not proposed both changes at once ? Mr. Seward made some 
not yery satisfactory ans^ver. Mr. Lincoln then said that Seward “ reminded ’’ him 
of a hired man out West who came to his employer on a certain afternoon, and told 
him (the employer) that one of a favorite yoke of oxen had fallen down dead. After 
a pause, the hired man added, “ And the other ox in that team is dead, too.” “ Why 
didn’t you tell me at once that both the oxen were dead? ” “Because,” answered 
the hired man, “ I didn’t want to hurt you by telling you too much at one time! ” 
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I am ready to take it just as it is written and to stand Iby it witli all my 
heart. I think, however, the suggestions of G-overnor Seward very judi¬ 
cious, and shall be glad to have them adopted.’ 

“ The President then asked us severally our opinions as to the modifi¬ 
cations proposed, saying that he did not care much about the phrases he 
had used. Every one favored the modification, and it was adopted. Gov¬ 
ernor Seward then proposed that in the passage relating to colonization 
some language should be introduced to show that the colonization ptb- 
posed was to be only with the consent of the colonists, and the consent of 
the States in which the colonies might be attempted. This, too, was 
agreed to; and no other modification was proposed. Mr. Blair then said 
that the question having been decided, he would make no objection to 
issuing the proclamation; but he would ask to have his paper, presented 
some days since, against the policy, filed with the proclamation. The 
President consented to this readily. And then Mr. Blair went on to say 
that he was afraid of the influence of the proclamation on the border 
States and on the army, and stated, at some length, the grounds of his 
apprehensions. He disclaimed most expressly, however, all objections to 
emancipation jper se, saying he had always been personally in favor of it— 
always ready for immediate emancipation in the midst of slave States,’ 
rather than submit to the perpetuation of the system.” 

To Sterne GMUenden, New Torh, 

“Washington, S 6 j ^ t 67 nber 27 , 1862 . 

“ I must not, as you will at once perceive, attempt to control the offi¬ 
cers of Government, appointed through this Department, in the selection 
of deputies and employes. Such control would impair the responsibility 
essential to faithful administration. 

It is not improper for me to say, however, that in my judgment, men 
disabled from ordinary labors by wounds received in brave service to their 
country on the field, ought to be preferred, when qualified, in such selec¬ 
tions. bTo one would be more gratified than myself to see this rule 
adopted by all officers charged with the duty of making subordinate ap¬ 
pointments. ...” 

To Oenercbl 0. M, Mitchell. 

“ Washington, October 4 , 1862 . 

“.... I have read with great attention both your letters, and have 
had some conversation with the Sectetary of War in relation to them. He 
is extremely desirous, and so am I, that you should be strengthened so as 
to -enable you to accomplish important results; and I trust the time is not 
distant when this will be done. 

“You will pardon me if I frankly say that I think you err in desiring 
to come North with the best troops of the department. All our wishes 
point exactly the other way. In my judgment, our success for the next 
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three months must be chiefly on the coasts of the Atlantic and the Gulf, 
and they must be achieved in connection with an honest and thorough 
execution oL the Conflscation Law and a wise system for the military and 
civic employment of the loyal black population. 

“I have read attentively what you say on the subject of prejudice in 
the army against the military employment of the blacks. It may not be 
wise altogether to disregard it. Perhaps the idea which you suggest of a 
separate establishment on one of the islands for the military organization 
of these natives of South Carolina may be expedient; but I am very sure 
that a great deal may be done by firm and judicious speech and action, to 
allay if not entirely remove this prejudice. It will not do to give it free 
course and yield to it a passive submission. The demoralization thus pro¬ 
duced would be as much to be regretted as any that could be caused by 
the most unrestricted employment of the blacks. 

“ It is not true, as some allege, that any disproportionate care has been 
shown toward the blacks. It is a mean spirit which dictates such expres¬ 
sions. The blacks have been employed as laborers, at the most meagre of all 
possible compensations. Those who were organized into military companies 
were never paid, from the want of any order of the War Department to that 
effect. So far from having been preferred in any respect, the commonest 
duties toward them have either not been performed at all, or ill performed. 

“ In conversation with the Secretary of War in relation to General Sax¬ 
ton, he informed me that General Saxton’s duties were not independent of 
you as the commander of the department, but that, on the contrary, he was 
to report to yoii and act in general subordination to the military adminis¬ 
tration of the department. I know so well General Saxton’s loyalty and 
judgment, that I am sure you can have no difficulty with him, but will 
find cordial and efficient cooperation, unless, indeed—which, of course, can¬ 
not be anticipated—you should take part with the insubordiuates who seek 
to thwart the policy of the Government, as declared in the President’s 
proclamation and otherwise, in respect to the only class of the Southern 
population who really sympathize with the efforts of the Government to 
suppress the insurrection. 

I thought the other day, that I had secured your old brigade to you, 
and to General Garfield, who, I understand, is to be sent into your depart¬ 
ment, his. Both brigades are now at or near Louisville, I believe. I do 
not yet give up the hope of accomplishing this.” 

To B, 0. KirTc^ of OJtio^ 

“Washcngton, October 6 , 1862 . 

“. . . , We have spent large sums of money and sacrificed a vast number 
of precious lives, without counting the shattered constitutions and the 
maimed limbs of multitudes of survivors; and yet we seem to be still far 
from the final issue. I cannot doubt what the final issue will be. The 
vast preparation now making both by land and sea, insure success, unless 
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God takes sides against us. We shall soon have iron-clad shijDS enough to 
batter down any fortress, and take any town on the coast, from Norfolk to 
Brownsville. Our army, in numbers, equipment, and military character^ 
surpasses greatly any which the enemy can bring into the field. I tremble 
when I think how a storm may wreck our iron-clads, and feebleness in 
counsel and action ruin our army; but I trust that God has not willed the 
destruction of the American Republic, and with more confidence since the 
President has placed the power of the Government unequivocally on the 
side of justice to the oppressed. ...” 

To General John Cochrane, 

“ Washington, October 18 , 1862 . 

“, . . . My indisposition has prevented me from much intercourse 
with other members of the Administration, so that I have not been able to 
ascertain the condition of opinion in relation to the measures you pro¬ 
posed to me. 

“ It has of course been impossible for me to visit headquarters; nor 
do I think it would be exactly delicate for me to do so without an invita¬ 
tion. 

“My judgment in respect to the course demanded by the public inter¬ 
est remains unchanged. No man can lament General McClellan’s want of 
success more than I do. No man has labored more sincerely and earnestly 
to supply the means of success. No man would more sincerely rejoice if 
now, by a series of prompt and decisive movements, he might more than 
retrieve all he has lost in the judgments of sincere and judicious and patri¬ 
otic men. 

“ My longing and my prayer is, for the salvation of the country. He 
whom God may honor as the instrument of its salvation, whoever he may 
be, shall be my hero. Magnus mihi eritAjpollo. 

‘‘ General McClellan wall remember my talks with him of a year ago— 
how I told him then of the necessity of sharp and decisive action to my 
ability to provide the means to carry on the war. By miracles almost I 
have been enabled to get on this far, notwithstanding our disasters. But 
the miracles cannot be repeated; and I see financial disaster imminent. I 
dare not say all I feel and fear. My hope is in the prompt and successful. 
use of all the immense resources in men and means now provided.” 


To General Lottell E, Bousseau, 

“Washington, October 25 , 1862 . 

“.... I congratulate you on your deserved promotion, and on the 
confidence your brave and manly course has won for you. I earnestly hope 
that higher distinction, if not higher position, awaits you. 

“The fearlessness which did not hesitate to avow uncompromising 
Unionism in a timid Senate, and prompted the declaration that slavery 
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must not stand in tLe way of tlie suppression of the rebellion, has made 
your name honored by multitudes. May your services and honors in¬ 
crease! ...” 

To General William S. Bosecrans, 

“Washington, October 25, 1S62. 

“ .... I have contributed but little to your advancement. It was in 
my power to secure your original appointment as brigadier. To the proofs 
you have given of your capacity and courage, and the readiness of the 
Secretary of War to recognize those qualities, you owe your subsequent 
advancement. You have had my good wishes and my good words, and I 
ascribe little to either. You are my debtor for little more than firiend- 
ship. ... 

“ I suppose that the rebels for the most part have left Kentucky. Now, 
then, for East Tennessee I—the grand central fortress; the key to the whole 
position of the rebellion. Get East Tennessee, my dear general 1 get pos¬ 
session of East Tennessee as rapidly as possible. Make that vast natural 
fortress ours and yours. Deliver the loyalists of the mountains, who have 
cried to us so long in vain. Then you may almost choose where to strike. 
The rebel artery will be cut—the great east and west line which has been 
their strength and our weakness. Your communications can easily and 
securely be kept open with the Ohio River, and with perhaps a little more 
difficulty, with the Mississippi at Memphis. ...” 

To John Young^ Msq., Cincinnati, 

“ Washington, October 27, 1862. 

“ . . . . I do not wonder that dissatisfaction prevails. The President, 
from the purest* motives, committed the management of the war almost 
exclusively to his political opponents. In the honesty of his heart, he 
thought that in the presence of great danger to the country all political 
differences might be safely disregarded. Unfortunately, those whom he 
has trusted have not sympathized with him in the conduct of the war. 
While he has been urging action, they have been making excuses for 
delays. The great error has been that he received these excuses and toler¬ 
ated inaction. I have long remonstrated against it, and predicted its in¬ 
evitable consequences. It is within a few days of a year, since I strongly 
urged prompt action on McClellan, and received his positive assurances 
that prompt action should be had. When General Halleck came, I urged 
upon him the necessity of opening the Mississippi and driving the rebels 
from East Tennessee, and giving a brave and able general to the Army of 
the Potomac. He promised nothing, and did it. I think, however, that 
at last the President is thoroughly aroused. The appointment of Rose- 
crans is a specimen of what may be looked for. Active preparations are 
now making for striking every point in rebeldom that can be reached, and 
I shall be greatly disappointed if within the next three months it does not 
become clear to the whole world that rebellion cannot prosper, but will 
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be suppressed. It is sad to think of the delay and inaction which hare 
marked the past, but I am confident that it will not characterize the 
future. ...” 

To the President. 

“Washington, December 29,1862. 

“ . . . . My thoughtful attention has been given to the question which 
you proposed to me as head of one of the departments, touching the act 
of Congress admitting the State of West Yirginia into the Union. The 
questions proposed are two : 

“ 1. Is the act constitutional ? . 

“ 2. Is the act expedient ? 

“ 1. In my judgment the act is constitutional. 

“ In the convention which framed the Constitution the formation of new 
States was a subject much considered. Some of the ablest men in the 
convention, including all or nearly all the delegates from Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware, and New Jersey, insisted that Congress should have power to form 
new States within the limits of existing States, without the consent of the 
latter. All agreed that Congress should have the power with that consent. 
The result of deliberation was. the grant to Congress of a general power to 
admit new States, with a limit on its exercise in respect to States formed 
within the jurisdiction of old States, or by the junction of old States, or 
parts of them, to cases of consent by the Legislatures of all the States 
concerned. 

“ The power of Congress to admit the State of West Yirginia, formed 
within the existing State of Yirginia, is clear, if the consent of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Yirginia has been given. That this consent has 
been given cannot be denied, unless the whole action of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government, during the last eighteen 
months, has been mistaken, and is now to be reversed. 

“ In April, 1861, a convention of citizens of Yirginia assumed to pass 
an ordinance of secession; called in rebel troops, and made common 
cause with an insurrection which had broken out against the Government 
of the United States. Most of the persons exercising the functions of the 
State government in Yirginia joined the rebels, and refused to perform their 
duties to the Union they had sworn to protect. They thus abdicated 
their power of government in respect to the United States. But a large 
portion of the people, a number of the members of the Legislature, and some 
judicial officers, did not follow their example. Most of the members of 
the Legislature, who remained faithful to their oaths, met at Wheeling, 
and reconstituted the government of Yirginia, and elected Senators in Con¬ 
gress, who now occupy seats as such. Under this reconstituted govern¬ 
ment a Governor has been elected, who now exercises executive authority 
throughout the State, except so far as he is excluded by armed rebellion. 
By repeated and significant acts, the Government of the United States has 
recognized this goVhmment of Yirginia as the only legal and constitutional 
government of the whole State. 
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must not stand in tlie way of the suppression of tlie rebellion, has made 
your name honored by multitudes. May your services and honors in¬ 
crease I . . . ” 

To General William S. Bosecrans. 

“ Wabhington, October 25, 1862. 

“ I have contributed but little to your advancement. It was in 
my power to secure your original appointment as brigadier. To the proofs 
you have given of your capacity and courage, and the readiness of the 
Secretary of War to recognize those qualities, you owe your subsequent 
advancement. You have had my good wishes and my good words, and I 
ascribe little to either. You are my debtor for little more than &iend- 
ship. . . . 

‘‘ I suppose that the rebels for the most part have left Kentucky. Now, 
then, for East Tennessee!—the grand central fortress; the key to the whole 
position of the rebellion. Get East Tennessee, my dear general! get pos¬ 
session of East Tennessee as rapidly as possible. Make that vast natural 
fortress ours and yours. Deliver the loyalists of the mountains, who have 
cried to us so long in vain. Then you may almost choose where to strike. 
The rebel artery will be cut—the great east and west line which has been 
their strength and our weakness. Your communications can easily and 
securely be kept open with the Ohio River, and with perhaps a little more 
difficulty, with the Mississippi at Memphis. ...” 

To John Young^ Esq.^ Cincinnati, 

“ WASHnsraTON, October 27, 1862. 

“. . . . I do not wonder that dissatisfaction prevails. The President, 
from the purest'motives, committed the management of the war almost 
exclusively to his political opponents. In the honesty of his heart, he 
thought that in the presence of great danger to the country all political 
differences might be safely disregarded. Unfortunately, those whom he 
has trusted have not sympathized with him in the conduct of the war. 
While he has been urging action, they have been making excuses for 
delays. The great error has been that he received these excuses and toler¬ 
ated inaction. I have long remonstrated against it, and predicted its in¬ 
evitable consequences. It is within a few days of a year, since I strongly 
urged prompt action on McClellan, and received his positive assurances 
that prompt action should be had. When General Halleck came, I urged 
upon him the necessity of opening the Mississippi and driving the rebels 
from East Tennessee, and giving a brave and able general to the Army of 
the Potomac. He promised nothing^ and did it. I think, however, that 
at last the President is thoroughly aroused. The appointment of Rose- 
crans is a specimen of what may be looked for. Active preparations are 
now making for striking every point in rebeldom that can be reached, and 
I shall be greatly disappointed if within the next three months it does not 
become clear to the whole world that rebellion cannot prosper, but will 
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be suppressed. It is sad to think of the delay and inaction which have 
marked the past, but I am confident that it will not characterize the 
future. ...” 

To the President. 

“ Washingtoit, December 29,1862. 

“ . . . . My thoughtful attention has been given to the question which 
you proposed to me as head of one of the departments, touching the act 
of Congress admitting the State of West Yirginia into the Union. The 
questions proposed are two: 

“ 1. Is the act constitutional ? . 

“ 2. Is the act expedient? 

“ 1. In my judgment the act is constitutional. 

In the convention which framed the Constitution the formation of new 
States was a subject much considered. Some of the ablest men in the 
convention, including all or nearly all the delegates from Maryland, Dela¬ 
ware, and NTew Jersey, insisted that Congress should have power to form 
new States within the limits of existing States, without the consent of the 
latter. All agreed that Congress should have the power with that consent. 
The result of deliberation was. the grant to Congress of a general power to 
admit new States, with a limit on its exercise in respect to States formed 
within the jurisdiction of old States, or by the junction of old States, or 
parts of them, to cases of consent by the Legislatures of all the States 
concerned. 

“ The power of Congress to admit the State of West Virginia, formed 
within the existing State of Virginia, is clear, if the consent of the Legis¬ 
lature of the State of Virginia has been given. That this consent has 
been given cannot be denied, unless the whole action of the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Government, during the last eighteen 
months, has been mistaken, and is now to be reversed. 

‘‘ In April, 1861, a convention of citizens of Virginia assumed to pass 
an ordinance of secession; called in rebel troops, and made common 
cause with an insurrection which had broken out against the Government 
of the United States. Most of the persons exercising the functions of the 
State government in Virginia joined the rebels, and refused to perform their 
duties to the Union they had sworn to protect. They thus abdicated 
their power of government in respect to the United States. But a large 
portion of the people, a number of the members of the Legislature, and some 
judicial officers, did not follow their example. Most of the members of 
the Legislature, who remained faithful to their oaths, met at ‘Wheeling, 
and reconstituted the government of Virginia, and elected Senators in Con¬ 
gress, who now occupy seats as such. Under this reconstituted govern¬ 
ment a Governor has been elected, who now exercises executive authority 
throughout the State, except so far as he is excluded by armed rebellion. 
By repeated and significant acts, the Government of the United States has 
recognized this government of Virginia as the only legal and constitutional 
government of the whole State. 
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“And in my judgment, no other course than this was open to the 
national Goyernment. In eyery case of insurrection inyolving tlxe persons 
exercising the powers of State goyernment, where a large body of* tLie peo¬ 
ple remain faithful, that body, so far as the Union is conceriie<i, must be 
taken to constitute the State. It would have been as absurd as it wonkl 
haye been impolitic, to deny to the large loyal population of* "STirgiuia 
the pow'ers of a State goyernment, because men, whom they ]iai<3 clothed 
with executive or legislative or judicial powers, had betrayed tlieir trusts 
and joined in rebellion against the country. 

“It does not admit of doubt, therefore, as it seems to me, hliat the 
Legislature which gave its consent to the formation and erection of the 
State of West Virginia, was the true and only lawful Legislature of* fche State 
of Virginia. The Madison Papers clearly show that the consent of the 
Legislature of the original State was the only consent required to tire erec¬ 
tion and formation of a new State within its jurisdiction. That consent 
having been given, the consent of the new State, if required, is proved by 
her application for admission. 

“Nothing required by the Constitution to the formation an<3. admis¬ 
sion of West Virginia into the United States is, therefore, wanting:; and 
the act of admission must, necessarily, be constitutional. 

“NTor is this conclusion technical, as some may think. The Legislature 
of Virginia, it may be admitted, did not contain many members from the 
eastern counties. It contained, however,* representatives from all tlie 
counties whose inhabitants were not either rebels themselves, or clominated 
by greater numbers of rebels. It was the only Legislature of tlie State 
known to the Union. If its consent was not valid, no consent could bc- 
If its consent was not valid, the Constitution, as to the people of "West 
Virginia, has been so suspended by the rebellion that a most important 
right under it has been utterly lost. 

“It is safer, in my opinion, to follow plain principles to plain conclu¬ 
sions, than to turn aside from consequences, clearly logical, becauBC not 
exactly agreeable to our views of expediency. 

“ 2. And this brings me to the second question: Is the act of admis¬ 
sion expedient ? 

“The act is almost universally regarded as of vital importance to their 
welfare, by the loyal people most immediately interested, and it lias re¬ 
ceived the sanction of large majorities in both Houses of Congress. Tlieso 
facts afford strong presumptions of expediency. 

“It is, moreover, well known that for many years the people of West 
Virginia have desired separation on good and substantial grounds ; nor <lo 
I perceive any good reason to believe that consent to such separation would 
now be withheld by a Legislature actually elected from all the counties of 
the State, and untouched by rebel sympathies. 

“However this may be, much—^very much—is due to the desires and 
convictions of the loyal people of West Virginia. To them adnaission is 
an object of intense interest; and their conviction is strongly expressed 
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that the yeto of tlie act and its consequent failure would result in the pro¬ 
found discouragement of all loyal men and the proportionate elation and 
joy of every sympathizer with rebellion. Nor is it to be forgotten that 
such a yeto will be regarded by many as an abandonment of the views 
which have hitherto guided the action of the national Government in rela¬ 
tion to Virginia; will operate as a sort of disavowal of the loyal govern¬ 
ment, and may be followed by its disorganization. No act, not impera¬ 
tively demanded by constitutional duty, should be performed by the Ex¬ 
ecutive if likely to be attended by consequences like these. 

It may be said, however, that the admission of West Virginia may 
draw after it the necessity of admitting other States under the consent of 
extemporized Legislatures assuming to act for whole States, though really 
representing no important part of their territory. I think this an imagi¬ 
nary necessity. There is no such Legislature, nor is there likely to be. No 
such Legislature, if extemporized, is likely to receive the recognition either 
of Congress or the Executive. The case of West Virginia will form no 
evil precedent. Far otherwise. It will encourage the loyal by the assur¬ 
ance it will give of the national recognition and support; but it will in¬ 
spire no hopes that the national Government will countenance needless and 
unreasonable attempts to break or impair the integrity of .States. If a case 
parallel to that of West Virginia shall present itself, it will doubtless be 
entitled to like consideration; but the contingency of such a case is surely 
too remote to countervail all the considerations of exx^ediency which sus¬ 
tain the act. 

“ My answer to both questions is, therefore, affirmative. ...” 

To the President, 

“ Washin-gton, December 31, 1862. 

. In accordance with your verbal direction of yesterday, I most 
respectfully submit the following observations in respect to the draft of a 
proclamation designating the States and parts of States within which the 
proclamation of September 23, 1863, is to take effect according to the 
terms thereof. 

“ I. It seems to me wisest to make no exceptions of parts of States 
from the operation of the proclamation other than the forty-eight coun¬ 
ties of West Virginia. My reasons are these; 

1. Such exceptions will impair, in the public estimation, the moral 
effect of the proclamation, and invite censures which it would be well, if 
possible, to avoid. 

“3. Such exceptions must necessarily be confined to some few parishes 
and counties in Louisiana and Virginia and can have no practically useful 
effect. Through the operation of various acts of Congress, the slaves of 
disloyal masters in those parts are already enfranchised, and the slaves of 
loyal masters are practically so. Some of the latter have already com¬ 
menced paying wages to their laborers,-formerly slaves; and it is to be 
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“And in my judgment, no other course than this was open to the 
national Goyernment. In eyery case of insurrection inyolying the persons 
exercising the powers of State goyernment, where a large body of the peo¬ 
ple remaiu faithful, that body, so far as the Union is concerned, must be 
taken to constitute the State. It would have been as absurd as it would 
haye been impolitic, to deny to the large loyal population of Yuginia 
the powers of a State goyernment, because men, whom they had clothed 
with executiye or legislatiye or judicial powers, had betrayed their trusts 
and joined in rebellion against the country. 

“ It does not admit of doubt, therefore, as it seems to me, that the 
Legislature which gaye its consent to the formation and erection of the 
State of West Yirginia, was the true and only lawful Legislature of the State 
of Yirginia. The Madison Papers clearly show that the consent of the 
Legislature of the original State was the only consent required to the erec¬ 
tion and formation of a new State within its jurisdiction. That consent 
haying been giyen, the consent of the new State, if required, is proved by 
her application for admission. 

“Nothiug required by the Constitution to the formation and admis¬ 
sion of West Yirginia into the United States is, therefore, wanting; and 
the act of admission must, necessarily, be constitutional. 

“Nor is this conclusion technical, as some may think. The Legislature 
of Yirginia, it may be admitted, did not contain many members from the 
eastern counties. It contained, howeyer, representatives from all the 
counties whose inhabitants were not either rebels themselves, or dominated 
by greater numbers of rebels. It was the only Legislature of the State 
known to the Union. If its consent was not valid, no consent could be. 
If its consent was not valid, the Constitution, as to the people of West 
Yirginia, has been so suspended by the rebellion that a most important 
right under it has been utterly lost. 

“ It is safer, in my opinion, to follow plain principles to plain conclu¬ 
sions, than to turn aside fi’oin consequences, clearly logical, because not 
exactly agreeable to our views of expediency. 

“ 2. And this brings me to the second question: Is the act of admis¬ 
sion expedient ? 

“The act is almost universally regarded as of vital importance to their 
welfare, by the loyal people most immediately interested, and it has re¬ 
ceived the sanction of large majorities in both Houses of Congress. These 
facts afford strong presumptions of expediency. 

“It is, moreover, well known that for many years the people of West 
Yirginia have desired separation on good and substantial grounds; nor do 
I perceive any good reason to believe that consent to such separation would 
now be withheld by a Legislature actually elected from all the counties of 
the State, and untouched by rebel sympathies. 

“ However this may be, much—^very much—is due to the desires and 
convictions of the loyal people of West Yirginia. To them admission is 
an object of intense interest; and their conviction is strongly expressed 
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that the veto of the act and its consequent failure would result in the pro¬ 
found discouragement of all loyal men and the proportionate elation and 
joy of every sympathizer with rebellion. Kor is it to be forgotten that 
such a veto will be regarded by many as an abandonment of the views 
which have hitherto guided the action of the national Government in rela¬ 
tion to Virginia; will operate as a sort of disavowal of the loyal govern¬ 
ment, and may be followed by its disorganization. No act, not impera¬ 
tively demanded by constitutional duty, should be performed by the Ex¬ 
ecutive if likely to be attended by consequences like these. 

“ It may be said, however, that the admission of West Virginia may 
draw after it the necessity of admitting other States under the consent of 
extemporized Legislatures assuming to act for whole States, though really 
representing no important part of their territory. I think this an imagi¬ 
nary necessity. There is no such Legislature, nor is there lilcely to be. No 
such Legislature, if extemporized, is likely to receive the recognition either 
of Congress or the Executive. The case of West Virginia will form no 
evil precedent. Far otherwise. It will encourage the loyal by the assur¬ 
ance it will give of the national recognition and support; but it will in¬ 
spire no hopes that the national Government will countenance needless and 
unreasonable attempts to break or impair the integrity of States. If a case 
parallel to that of West Virginia shall present itself, it will doubtless be 
entitled to like consideration; but the contingency of such a case is surely 
too remote to countervail all the considerations of expediency which sus¬ 
tain the act. 

My answer to both questions is, therefore, affirmative. ...” 

To the President, 

“Washington, December 31, 1S62. 

. In accordance with your verbal direction of yesterday, I most 
respectfully submit the following observations in respect to the draft of a 
proclamation designating the States and parts of States within which the 
proclamation of September 22, 1802, is to take effect according to the 
terms thereof. 

“ I. It seems to me wisest to make no exceptions of parts of States 
from the operation of the proclamation other than the forty-eight coun¬ 
ties of West Virginia. My reasons are these: 

1. Such exceptions will impair, in the public estimation, the moral 
effect of the proclamation, and invite censures which it would be well, if 
possible, to avoid. 

‘‘ 2. Such exceptions must necessarily be confined to some few parishes 
and counties in Louisiana and Virginia and can have no practically useful 
effect. Through the operation of various acts of Congress, the slaves of 
disloyal masters in those parts are already enfranchised, and the slaves of 
loyal masters are practically so. Some of the latter have already com¬ 
menced paying wages to their laborers, formerly slaves; and it is to be 
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feared that if, by exceptions, slayery is practically reestablishecl iaa- fayor 
of some masters, while abolished by law and by the necessary eflTect of 
military occupation as to others, very serious inconveniences may arise. 

3. No intimation of exceptions of this kind is given in the September 
proclamation, nor does it appear that any intimations otherwise ^i-ven have 
been taken into account by those who have participated in recent elections, 
or that any exceptions of their particular localities are desired by tliem. 

I think it would be expedient to omit from the proposed proc¬ 
lamation, the declaration that the Executive Government of ttte XJnitod 
States will do no act to repress the enfranchised in any efforts bliey may 
make for their actual freedom. This clause in the September proolamation 
has been widely quoted as an incitement to servile insurrection- In lieu 
of it, and for the purpose of refuting these misrepresentations, X think it 
would be well to insert some such clause as this: enGo%e, 7 *ctging or 

countenancing^ howe'cer^ any disorderly or licentious molence^ If tlxis altera¬ 
tion be made, the appeal to the enslaved may, properly enough, be omitted. 
It does not seem to be necessary, and may furnish a topic to the evil-dis¬ 
posed for criticism and ridicule. 

“ in. I think it absolutely certain that the rebellion can in no way be 
so certainly, speedily, and economically suppressed, as by the oi’ganized 
military force of the loyal population of the insurgent region, of wliatever 
complexion. In no way can irregular violence and servile insxirrection 
be so surely prevented, as by the regular organization and reg‘^^lar mili¬ 
tary employment of those who might otherwise probably resort to such 
courses. 

“ Such organization is now in successful progress; and the concurrent 
testimony of all connected with the colored regiments in Louisiana an<l 
South Carolina is that they are brave, orderly, and efficient. General 
Butler declares that without his colored regiments he could not liave at¬ 
tempted his recent important movements in the La Fourche region, ami 
General Saxton bears equally explicit testimony to the good conduct ami 
efficiency of the colored troops recently sent on an expedition along' tin; 
coast of Georgia. 

“ Considering these facts, it seems to me that it would be best; to omit 
from the proclamation all reference to the military employment oX tlic (*ii- 
franchised population, leaving it to the natural course of thingB alreaf h; 
well begun; or, to state distinctly, that in order to secure the sujTtpresaion 
of rebellion without servile insurrection or licentious maraudiiigr, 
numbers of the population declared free, as may be found conveoic^nt, will 
be employed in the military and naval service of the United States. 

“Finally, I respectfully suggest that on an occasion of suclx intcrc'st 
there can be no just imputation of affectation against a solemn recognition 
of responsibility before men and before God, and that some sucli close an 
follows will be proper : . 

“‘And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, war- 
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ranted by tbe Constitution, and of duty, demanded by the circumstances 
of the country, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty God.’ ” 

WitlL tHs letter Mr. Chase submitted to the President a 
draft of a proclamation whicb. embodied the ideas expressed in 
the letter. That draft was as follows: 

“ Whereas^ On the twenty-second day of Septembejr, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, a proclamation was 
issued by the President of the United States, containing, among other 
things, the following, to wit: (Here inserting certain paragraphs from that 
proclamation; then continuing:) 

“ ‘ Now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
by virtue of the power in me vested as commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States in time of actual armed rebellion against 
the authority and Government of the United States, and as a proper and 
necessary war-measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first day 
of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three, and in accordance with my intention so to do publicly proclaimed 
for one htmdred days, as aforesaid, order and designate as the States and 
parts of States in which the people thereof are this day in rebellion against 
the United States, the following, to wit: 

“ ‘ Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia, except the forty-eight coun¬ 
ties designated as West Virginia. 

“ ‘ And, by virtue of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do 
order and declare that all persons held as slaves within said designated 
States, and parts of States, are, and henceforth forever shall be, puee ; and 
that the Executive Government of the United States, including the mili¬ 
tary and naval authorities, will recognize and maintain the freedom of 
said persons—not, however, encouraging or in any way sanctioning any 
disorderly conduct or licentious violence; to prevent which, and secure 
the earliest possible termination of the insurrection with the least possible 
injury to persons and property, such portions of the population hereby 
declared free as may be found convenient and useful will be employed, 
under suitable organization, in the military and naval service of the 
United States, as well as in other avocations for which they may be 
adapted and required. 

“ ‘ And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, war¬ 
ranted by the Constitution, and an act of duty demanded by the circum¬ 
stances of the country, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and 
the gracious favor of Almighty God.’ ” 

In the proclamation issued by the President on the 1st of 
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January, 1863, lie adopted the closing sentence proposed by Mr. 
Chase (his own draft contained no such expression), but modi¬ 
fied thus: And upon this act, sincerely believed to be an act 
of justice, warranted by the Constitution, upon military neces¬ 
sity, I invoke the considerate judgment of mankind and the 
gracious favor of Almighty Grod.” 



CHAPTEE XLIY. 


ME. CHASE AND THE WAE. 

1863. 

To Ma^or Balaton Skinn&r^ with General Bosecrans. 

“ Washington, Jamtary 6, 1868L 

“ . . . . “TTTHEN I read of the death of poor Garesehg I trembled for 
V V you; but as the telegraph does not report you wounded 
or missing, I suppose you are safe and am thankful. 

“ The success of Kosecrans has lifted a fearful weight jhom the breast 
of the country, and it seems to me the success was emphatically his. To 
be sure, his brave officers and men were indispensable, hut, as I read the 
accounts, his own genius and courage, and indefatigable persistence, won 
the day. You can scarcely imagine what a personal gratification it is to 
me; but the personal gratification is nothing compared with that which 
the benefit to the country iuspires. . . . ” 

To William Ourtis Noyes^ Wew YorTc, 

“Washington, April 7, 1868. 

“ . . . . The point to which I wish to draw your attention is this : It 
seems to me that in no way can a greater good be accomplished just now 
than by the organization of a National Emancipation Commission, which 
shall charge itself with the well-being of the emancipated blacks in the 
States to which the proclamation applies; in States also which may eman¬ 
cipate by voluntary legislation, and in all States where persons are found 
entitled to freedom under the acts of Congress. 

‘‘ Take, for example, the present condition of things on the Mississippi 
Had our generals on that river, ten months ago, enlisted all the able-bodied 
blacks willing to serve in military organizations, I believe we should to¬ 
day hold possession of the entire river, if indeed the whole rebellion had 
not been practically subdued. Had such a commission as I now suggest 
existed, charging itself with the care of the families of black soldiers; 
with the provision of lands for cultivation and homes for those families 
and to such colored men as could not enlist; and with—^to some extept— 
30 
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the organization of the labor not employed by Government, who can tell 
what great results might not have followed ? 

So deeply did I feel this at the time, that I made myself—tinder 
many disadvantages, and with the smallest possible time for the work—a 
sort of commission for Port Royal, and its results were not contemptible, 
though I had to endure much remark that was not pleasant, and witbi 
little sympathy where I should have found much. 

‘‘It is not too late to organize a commission which shall do for the 
whole country what I wished done for Port Royal. 

“ The beginning should be, I think, a meeting of half a dozen gentle¬ 
men in New York: prudent, active, resolute, patient men, who should 
organize themselves as a National Emancipation Commission. The num¬ 
ber might be increased by additions from other cities and places, none 
being admitted at first, except by unanimous consent, in order to secure 
harmony and efficiency. Admissions might afterward be made under 
less strict regulations, being careful always to secure, however, a united 
and energetic administration. 

“ You are the man to begin. Select your five co-workers from the best 
men in New York; get together and organize. Then lay your plan of 
action before the War Department, and I am confident you will have Mr. 
Stanton’s cordial cooperation. You shall have mine and that of my 
agents. ...” 

To the President, 

“ PniLABELPraA, April 22, 18C3. 

“.... My purpose in visiting Philadelphia and New York at this 
time is to ascertain if a loan, say of $50,000,000, to pay off the army, can¬ 
not now be obtained. The only difficulty I find in the way springs fro nr 
the painful uncertainty generally prevalent as to the future of the war. 
Notwithstanding this, however, I hope to succeed; and I am greatly 
cheered by the resolved determination which appears to animate all our 
friends. This is a sentiment which can easily be converted into tri¬ 
umphant gladness by the achievement of some important successes, and, 
above all, by the development of some settled and promising plan for the 
successful termination of the contest. ...” 

To Major B, C, Ludlow, 

“ Washin-gton, May 12, 1363. 

“ .... I look at the war under both military and political aspects ; 
and it seems to me that military occupation should be immediately fol¬ 
lowed by political reconstruction, in order to secure permanent advantages. 
Hence I would select, as the theatre of operations, those sections of the 
hostile country in which reconstruction would be easiest and most stable. 
Those sections are on the Gulf.—I would take Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
and Texas, and make free States of them as rapidly as possible. I would, 
anmthe loyal native population, white and black, so as to put them into a 
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condition of self-defense. Then I would push northward up the Missis¬ 
sippi, and southward into East Tennessee and the mountain-regions. 

“ In some such way as this, I think the rebellion could be most speedily 
and economically crushed. ...” 


To Major-Q-eneral Modher, 

“ Washington, May 14, 1868. 

“ . . . , Would it not be well to replace Sigel m command of the Elev¬ 
enth Corps ? I heard of a letter written some days before the battle to a 
friend, in which he complained bitterly of General Howard because of his 
interference with the German ways of the soldiers, from motives of religious 
duty, and predicted that the troops, from dissatisfaction, would prove un¬ 
reliable. . . . Sigel seems to me earnest and capable, and certain it is that 
the Germans are devoted to him. Is it not best to avail of that special 
strength which he can give ? ” 


To Major-Q-eneral Garfield, 

“WASHiNaTON, May 14, 1868. 

“ . . . . Rumors are rife of a movement in Lee’s army. Since the de¬ 
feat of May 4th (Chancellorsvillc) the Army of the Potomac has been quiet; 
gradually, indeed, losing strength from the expiration of the nine months’ 
terms. If Lee is actually moving, he will find no divided armies bef®re 
him as formerly under Pope and McClellan, and will have no child’s play 
to encounter. It seems to me, indeed, the very thing to be desired, and I 
am confident Hooker will make him repent of it. If Lee does not move, 
I expect Hooker will soon take the initiative.—The rumor of rebel 
uiovcinciits has certainly some support in actual conditions. Just after 
the late battles, an autograph letter from Jefferson Davis to a Mississippi 
officer under Lee, came into our possession, in which Davis spoke of the 
great difficulty of sending reinforcements to Lee, though he was anxious 
to do so. The truth is, I suppose, that the rebels cannot much increase 
their present force, and that the difficulties of movement are constantly be¬ 
coming greater. Of course, as our armies are everywhere more or less 
weakening by the expiration of terms, the rebels are now relatively stronger 
than tiny ever w'ill be again. If they will take the ofl;ensive under any 
circiimatanccs, they will probably do so now. 

The enlistment of colored troops is going on well. The Florida pro¬ 
ject, which was much discouraged, seems now likely to be realized,; and 
it is not unlikely that colored troops will be mainly relied on for its ac¬ 
complishment. The first regiment from Massachusetts has already gone 
to Port Royal. The second will probably follow in less than a fortnight, 
A regiment is being raised here also. ...” 
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To Major- General Mool'er. 

“■■Wariiington, Jiin6 20* ISiB* 

“ On. returning from your headquarters, I called on tlie Frosi- 

dent and Secretary oFW'ar, each of whom seemed gratified by what I liad 
to state. My conviction is strong that you will want nothing whicli can 
contribute to your success. I am confident that General llalleck does not 
entertain a thought or a sentiment which will prompt the least enil>urra»»* 
ment of any of your actions. If you entertain any such api)rehension, let 
me beg you to dismiss it absolutely, and call on the commanding general 
freely for what you want. Lay your views unreservedly before Idni, and 
count on his support; I feel quite sure it will not be wanting. 

“. . . .The President and Secretary of War both expressed admira¬ 
tion at the prompt celerity which lias distinguished all your movemcfnti 
of troops. ...” 

To Mm Chase. 

'VVAKnrN’dTON', June, 25, I*'®!. 

“. . . .Matters are hecoming more s(*rious, though not at all alariii- 
mg, in this region. The situation, as now understood, indicatcH that Lta! 
is about to try an invasion of Maryland, and j)ossil)ly of IhuniHylvimiti. 
There is an opinion, not held hy many, that lie may attempt to reach tin? 
Ohio at Pittsburg or ^Yhce^mg. Six-miles-a-day mandies ar(‘ ov<?r, ht»w- 
ever, and he will get no great distaiua; in any direction, without f«*cling 
Hooker strike him. The severe slaps in the face Ik*, has already rt‘cciv«*d 
a|^randy Station and at Aldie arc sampl(*s in little of what lot is to <•%« 
pect. If God smiles on active and earnest work on tin.* right sidt% Ik-o 
will never take his army back to Rielimoud. tJeueral Jlalletdc wan In 
Baltimore yesterday, looking aftia* matters tlna-c, and when he refunn'«| 
found Hooker here, who had ridden in to eoider with him. . . . WIo hj 
H ooker is this morning it would be liard to te.ll. Ih* is certainly with his 
army, and I suppose in motion. WIku-c hr, will Ix^ to-night I eaniuR 
guess; but he will be where he thinks he can reiidcu' most service*. 

“The news from Yickslnirg is to the Lsth, and all was going cui 
well, as also at Port Hudson. . . , Indeed, (nanw thing looks well on all 
sides. ...” 


To the Preshienf. 

“ Washing Tits’, June 2'\ 

“ . . . . There are two or three cinaimstances wliich pcrha|)S I shoiibl 
have mentioned, this morning, when the sul>je(‘t of General Hooker's rr- 
quest to be relieved was talked about. I sugg<‘sle(l that the rcque*st was 
properly attributable to General Hooker’s persuasion that he could ii«»t 
rely on cordial cooperation from General llalleck, and menlioiiod tlio 
receipt from the latter by the former, when I happened to be with hiiii, 
of a telegram authorizing General Hooker to issue commands direct 
troops hi the department of General Heintzehnan and General Schenek, 
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rom -wliicli I drew an argument, wliicli I urged on General Hooker, that 
3-eneral Halleck, far from being unwilling, was really anxious to support him. 

“ I forgot to say what struck me at the time the telegram came—that 
b was quite general in its terms, and did not except jErom the authority 
:iven the troops essential for the immediate defense of Washington and 
Baltimore so distinctly as would have been desirable. 

“.Might not this written telegram have conveyed to General Hooker a 
irger notion of his authority than was intended ? I thought at the time 
hat it would lead to difficulties through misapprehension. 

“After the receipt of it, I have learned at the War Department that 
J-eneral Hooker issued an order to the general commanding at Alexandria, 
T-liich was disobeyed. General Hooker directed him to be placed in 
rrest; but it turned out that the officer was simply obeying an order from 
i-eneral Heintzelman, at headquarters of the army, to disrega/rd all orders 
ot proceeding from one or the other of these sources. You will readily 
nderstand what distrust this conflict of orders might give rise to. A 
,ay or longer afterward. General Hooker ordered the commanding officer 
t Poolesville to proceed to Harper’s Ferry. I believe the order was 
beyed; but just such an order as was addressed to the commanding offi- 
er at Alexandria, was addressed to General Heintzelman at headquarters, 

' as addressed to the commanding officer (Colonel Jewett, I believe) at 
'oolesville; this act, again, was most unfortunately calculated to impair 
onfidence. 

“Then, finally, came the order detaining a large force at Harper’s 
'erry against General Hooker’s urgent call for them in his advance. 
now nothing of the military reasons for it; but can easily imagine that 
a army occupying a position like that of the Maryland Heights would be 
f little use, when the main army was in advance of them and would fall 
ack and reoccupy the position should it become necessary. 

“ I mention these matters for your consideration, and in order that no 
ijustice may be done to anybody. ...” 

To Miss Chase, 

“ Wasiiingtoit, tTime 29,1808. 

“ . . . . You must have been greatly astonished to hear that General 
[ooker was relieved; but your astonishment could not have exceeded 
line. It was at his own request; and the I’cqucst must have been very 
iddenly resolved xipoii, for his telegram asking to be relieved was dated 
b eight o’clock on Saturday night, and I received one from Butterfield 
ated at six, or half-past, suggesting some military movements in Yir- 
Inia, in which there was not the slightest allusion to Hooker’s purpose, 
rhat prompted the request I do not know. I did not hear of it, nor of 
le appointment of Meade in his place, till Sunday, when, at a meeting 
f the heads, called for a different purpose, having no connection with 
looker’s affairs, the President mentioned it to us. 
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ia a day or two, and perhaps it will not be disagreeable to you to have the 
whole subject talked over. ...” 

To Stanley Matthews^ Cincinnati, 

“Washtn-gton, April 14, 1865. 

. . . We all feel very happy here in the prospect of the speedy re¬ 
turn of peace. I hear of no rebel, and no sympathizer mth rebellion, who 
does not consider the insurrection as effectually, though as yet only virtu¬ 
ally quelled. Judge Campbell told the President at Kichmond that he 
had expressed this opinion to Davis, Benjamin, and Mallory, just before 
they left Kichmond; and they were silent. It was the silence of de¬ 
spair. ...” 

From Mr, Chase's Diary^ April lUh^ Friday, 

“ At home morning; afternoon, rode out with INettie, intending to have 
myself left at President’s, and talk with him about universal suffrage in re¬ 
organization ; felt reluctant to call lest my talk might annoy him, and do 
harm rather than good; home a little after dark, having postponed my in¬ 
tended call. Retired to bed about ten. Some time after, a servant came 
up and said a gentleman, who said the President had been shot, wished to 
see me. I directed that he should be shown into my room. He came in 
(an employs in the Treasury Department), and said he had just come from 
the theatre; that the President had been shot in his box by a man who 
leaped from the stage and escaped by the rear. He could give no partic¬ 
ulars and I hoped he might be mistaken; but soon after Mr. Mellen, Mr. 
"Walker (the Fifth Auditor) and Mr. Plants, came in, and confirmed what 
had been told to me; and added that Secretary Seward had also been as¬ 
sassinated ; and that guards were being placed around the houses of all the 
prominent officials, under the apprehension that the plot had a wide range. 

“My first impulse was to rise immediately and go to the President, 
whom I could not yet believe to have been fatally wounded; but reflect¬ 
ing that I could not possibly be of any service, and should probably be in 
the way of those who could, I resolved to wait for morning and further 
intelligence. In a little while the guard came (for it was supposed I was 
one of the destined victims), and their heavy tramp, tramp, was heard 
under my wdndow all night. Mr. Mellen slept in the house. It was a 
night of horrors.” 

April lotJi^ Saturday .—XJp with the light. .A heavy rain was falling, 
and the sky was black. Walked up with Mr. Mellen to Mr. Seward’s, 
crossing the street on which is Ford’s Theatre, and, opposite, the house to 
which the President had been conveyed. Was informed that the Presi¬ 
dent was already dead. Continued on to Mr. Seward’s, and found guards 
before the house and in the streets denying access; but the officer allowed 
me and Mr. Mellen to pass. 
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, “. . . . Soon after leaving Mr. Seward’s, I went to see the Yice-Presi- 
dent, and found him at liis hotel; calm apparently, but very grave. Soon 
after Secretary McCulloch and Attorney-General Speed came in; they said 
they were on their way to my house to ask my attendance for the admin¬ 
istration of the oath of oflS.ce as President to the Vice-President. Some 
conversation followed as to tinie and place, and it was agreed it should be 
in the parlor where we then were, and at ten o’clock. I then went with 
the Attorney-General to his ofl0.ce to look into the precedents in the cases 
of Vice-Presidents Tyler and Pillmore, and to examine the Constitution 
and laws. On our way the topic of conversation was the late President. 
Mr. Speed said he had never seen him in better spirits than on yesterday. 
He met the Cabinet very cheerfully, and talked with them freely on the 
subject of reorganization. ‘ He never seemed so near our views,’ said Mr. 
Speed. ‘ Before the meeting of the Cabinet he had showed me your letter 
from Baltimore. At the meeting he said he thought he had made a mis¬ 
take at Bichmond in sanctioning the assembling of the Virginia Legislature; 
and had perhaps been too fast in his desire for early reconstruction.’ 
All Mr. Speed said deepened my sorrow for the country. After examining 
the precedents and the Constitution, we returned to the hotel, where, at the 
entrance, I encountered old Mr. Blair and his son Montgomery. I had de¬ 
termined to bury all resentments, and greeted both kindly. We entered 
the room together—the parlor of the hotel—where were assembled some 
twelve or fourteen gentlemen: Mr. McCulloch, Mr. Speed, the Messrs. Blair, 
Mr. Hale, and others. I repeated the oath, which the Vice-President re¬ 
peated after me. He was now the successor of Mr. Lincoln. I said to him, 
‘May God guide, support, and bless you, in your arduous labors I’ The 
others then came forward and extended their sad congratulations.” 

To, General J. M, AsMey^ Toledo^ Ohio. 

“WAsniNGTOK, April 10, 1865. 

“. . . . The President has been stricken down when he was most hon¬ 
ored and best beloved. The schemes of politicians will now adjust them¬ 
selves to the new conditions. I want no part in them. What the future 
may have in store for us no man can foresee. I pray for strength to do my 
duty, whatever it may be. . . . ” 

[IsTot long after tlie inauguration of President Jolinson, Mr. 
Chase determined upon a visit to the Southern cities, v^^ith a view 
to learn as much as possible, from actual observation, of the true 
condition of the country. The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
McCulloch, was about to send a revenue cutter to the IsTew 
Orleans station, and on board of her a special agent, charged with 
the duty of examining the agencies and carrying into effect the 
directions of the department in the several South Atlantic and 
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Gulf ports. He tendered the use of this vessel to the Chief-Jus¬ 
tice, and orders^ were issued by the President, and the Secreta¬ 
ries of War and of the Havy, to the officers in the naval, mili¬ 
tary, and civil service, to afford him all the facilities that their 
respective duties would allow. Mr. Chase was accompanied hy 
his daughter. Miss Janet Ealston Chase, and Whitelaw Eeid, 
Esq[. The Special Agent of the Department, in charge of the 
vessel, was William P. Mellen, Esq. 

It was under these circumstances that the Chief-Justice made 
his Southern journey. He took great pains to inform himself of 
the condition of the South, and from time to time communicated 
his views to the President. One of his letters to Mr. Johnson 
will be found below. He arrived hack in Washington, about the 
middle of August, having returnedthe Mississippi Eiver.] 

To Ma^or-^ General Sherman, 

Beaitpobt Habbor, N. 0., ) 

U. 6. Eevenub Steamer Wayanba, Ma/y 6,1865. f 

. I have been thought a radical in principle, and have never dis¬ 
claimed the name; but I have tried to be a conservative in working; and 
have always got along without breaking things. This morning I met at 

Beaufort, Colonel-, a gentleman of sixty, owner of a hundred and twenty- 

five slaves before the war, and a handsome estate in lands. He has come to 
the conclusion that it is best to restore the old constitution of North Caro¬ 
lina, under which oil free men voted; and believes that the Union and 
Union men will be safer with blacks voting than without. I met others 
with different opinions, but none manifested any such feelings as would 
lead me to expect any renewal of troubles from the extension of suffrage to 
all loyal citizens, and inviting all citizens to participate in reorganiza¬ 
tion. . . . But I will not trouble you further with these ideas. Time will 
try all opinions. 

“ Let me, however, most respectfully but very earnestly advise against 
the publication of the General Order you have sent me. I cannot see that 
any good will come from it, but I fear some evil. My knowledge of 
the internal administration of the War Department for nearly a year 
past has been only that which all may gather from the journals; and, of 
course, I am not well enough informed to judge of the motives of recent 
action. I cannot believe, however, that it had its origin in any bad feeling 
toward you, so far as the President and Secretary are concerned. Since 
my conversation with you, I have seen more clearly the motives and views 
which governed you. I presume the President and Secretary do so also. 
They will become more and more definitely informed and impressed. Full 
justice will be done you both by Government and people. 
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“I earnestly Rope you will let reason and reflection do the work of 
your vindication, and put the order at least in abeyance. 

“ Pardon me that I thus express opinions on a matter of which you are 
so much the better judge. Your kindness in permitting me to see • the 
order seems to warrant it. 

“You are a native of Ohio—a State which received me by adoption, 
and has honored me beyond desert. Your honor and repute are therefore 
especially dear to me. Besides this, your brother was one of my most able 
and efS-cient supporters in my whole difficult financial administration; and 
my gratitude to him in some sort extends itself to you. So you must 
excuse my solicitude, nob forgetting that it is that of one who is a good 
deal older than you are, and has had a very large experience, if not so 
varied as your own. ...” 

To the FreMmt. 

“ Chakmstox, 8. 0., May 12, 1865. 

“. . . . I wrote you briefly from Wilmington. . . . The white citi¬ 
zens may be divided into two classes: 1. The old conservatives who 
opposed secession, and are now about as much, and in some cases even 
more, opposed to letting the black citizens vote; these would like to see 
slavery restored. 2. The acquiescents, who rather prefer the old order of 
things, and would rather dislike to see the blacks vote—^but want peace, 
means of living, and revival of business above all things, and will take any 
course the Government may desire. This is the largest class. 3. The pro¬ 
gressives—who see that slavery is dead, and are not sorry; who see, too, 
that the blacks made free, must be citizens, and being citizens must be 
allowed to vote; and who seeing these things have made up their minds 
to conform to the new condition, and to lead in it. These are men of 
sagacity and activity; but they are few, and few of the few have been in 
conspicuous positions. In the end, however, they will control. 

“ One of the best specimens of the first class I met in Wilmington was 

Mr. M-. He is an able lawyer; a good citizen; a good man, thoroughly 

sincere and truly upright; he was a Whig of the Clay school; opposed 
secession earnestly; submitted to it only perforce. I promised to convey 
his views to you, and will as well as I can ; they may be stated thus: 

“ (1.) The best mode of reorganization in North Carolina is to reas¬ 
semble the Legislature, which was lately in session, and require each 
member to take the oath of allegiance to the United States. He thinks 
nearly every member would take the oath, and that this would be the sever¬ 
est humiliation to them, and the most impressive lesson to others. (2.) The 
Courts, Supreme, Superior, and Quarter Sessions, should be immediately 
required to resume their respective jurisdictions; and if this cannot be 
done, that the Courts of Quarter Sessions, composed of the justices of the 
peace of each county, should at least be put in action. (3.) If the Adminis¬ 
tration has decided not to recognize the Legislature elected while the State 
was in rebellion, then that the white loyal citizens should be enrolled under 
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orders of tlie military commander, by Justices of the Quarter Sessions 
selected by him, or when loyal justices cannot be found to act, by other 
citizens; and that the citizens enrolled should be invited to elect a con¬ 
vention to revise the constitution, and provide for the election of Governor 
and Legislature, for the election or appointment of judges, and for doing 
such other things as may be necessary to restore civil government and 
national relations. (4.) That unrestricted trade, except in arms and pow¬ 
der, within the State, with other States, and with foreign nations, should 
be allowed. 

“ His first proposition is, of course, inadmissible. I think the second 
equally so,‘ except as to the Courts of Quarter Sessions. Perhaps these 
might be well authorized to resume their functions, each justice taking the 
oath, but until complete restoration, their acts must necessarily be subject 
to military supervision. The third seems right, except that I would not 
restrict suffrage to whites. The fourth strikes me as altogether expedient 
and just. 

“ Nothing need be said of the second class of citizens—^the acquiescents; 
except that its existence insures the success of any policy, right and just 
in itself, and enforced with steady vigor, which you may think best to 

le future. I met some in- 
V.* .... ..wwv at Wilmington was Colonel 

Baker, who was in the rebel service, made prisoner, and pardoned by 
President Lincoln. He seemed to comprehend the new situation, and was 
ready to take an active part in the regeneration of North Carolina, on the 
basis of universal suffrage. He is what you and I would call a young man, 
say thirty-five—active, ready, intelligent, ambitious, and of popular man¬ 
ners. Another individual, a paroled colonel from South Carolina, was 
described to me by Mr. Lowell, connected with the Treasury Department, 
who accompanied me, and who mixes freely with the people, without 
being known to be of our party. They met at the Palmetto Hotel, where 
few of the Northern men go. He declared himself fully satisfied that the 
Confederacy was gone up, and said that slavery was gone up with it, and, 
for his part, he was determined not to be behind the times. 

This classification will give you with tolerable accuracy, I think, the 
sentiments of the several classes into which the Southern whites may be 
divided; and will probably satisfy you that there is no course open, if we 
wish to promote most efficiently the interests of all classes, except to give 
sufiBrage to all. 

‘‘ At Wilmington—^besides many white citizens—a colored deputation 
called on me. It was composed of four persons. The spokesman was 
minister of the First Presbyterian (colored) Church in Philadelphia, who 
came to that place some time ago—at the instance of some benevolent 
association—to look into the condition of the colored people, and to report 
upon it. Of the other three, one was a carpenter who, many years ago, 
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bought himself, his wife, and two children. The whole family was con¬ 
veyed to a white citizen, whose character was their only security against 
actual as well as legal slavery. Another, also a carpenter, had hired his 
time, and had all the wages he could earn over the hire paid to his master. 
The third was a barber, who had also bought himself, and then, like a 
sensible fellow, married a free woman, and had himself conveyed to her. 
They wanted my advice in their present circumstances; were anxious to 
know, whether or not they were to be allowed to vote, and whether they 
would be maintained in the possession of the lands they had hired. I gave 
them the best advice I could; to be industrious, economical, orderly, 
respectful; proving by their conduct their worthiness to be free. As to 
the right of voting, I said that I could not tell whether they would have ifc 
immediately or not; but they would certainly have it in time, if they 
showed themselves fit for it. I said that I would give it at once if I had 
the right to decide; but the decision was with you, and you would decide 
according to your own judgment, with the best feelings toward all men of 
all classes. If they should get it immediately they must not abuse it; if 
they should not they must be patient. As to the lands, I said that I did 
not doubt that the leases already made for this year would be maintained; 
but that they could not expect to own the lands without paying for them; 
they must work hard now; get and save all they could, and await the 
future patiently. They were well satisfied with what I said, and I hope it 
will meet your approval. 

“I could write a great deal more, but it would do no good. While I 
am observing, you are, doubtless, resolving and acting. I am sure you 
will follow out the great principles you have so often announced, and put 
the weight of your name and authority on the side of justice and right. 
My most earnest wishes will be satisfied if you make your Administration 
so beneficent, and illustrious by great acts, that the people will be as 
little willing to spare Andrew Johnson from their service as they were to 
spare Andrew Jackson. And it will be an exceedingly great pleasure to 
me if I can in any way promote its complete success. ...” 

To Charles Sumner, 

“Jacksonville, Florida, May 20, 1865. 

“ . . . . Yesterday I administered the oath of office to Mr. Adolph 
Mot, the first mayor of the city of Fernandina elected by the united votes 
of white and black citizens. Was not that an event ? 

“ Some time ago the citizens had a meeting, and the question whether 
the colored men should be allowed to vote was much discussed; finally 
the liberals carried it. The election for mayor was held soon after, and 
Mr. Mot was elected by a very handsome majority. He had not been 
Bwom in when we stopped there yesterday, and I was asked to administer 
the oath, and was not at all loath to do so. General Gillmore—who is 
visiting the military posts in Florida under his command, and whose guest 
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I am—^was present, as were also several others, officials and citizens. So 
Fernandina has a mayor elected by a majority of all the loyal citizens. 
K all such elections result in the choice of such men,^ the South will rap¬ 
idly revive under universal suffrage. 

“I was much gratified by what I saw at Fernandina. The place is 
small and much damaged by the waste of war, though exempt from 
conflagrations and bombardments. Cultivation is resumed to the full 
extent of the working force, and promises to be very productive, Mr. 
Mot is introducing the vine, having already planted a respectable vine¬ 
yard. 

“The schools seem to be doing very well. General Gillmore and I 
visited two. They are composed of scholars of all ages and colors. Many 
of the colored soldiers attend, and are striving very diligently after knowl¬ 
edge. The teachers are of that army of women to whom the country owes 
more than it can ever pay, and more I fear than it ever will be conscious 
of. The world has never seen such self-denying and generous zeal for the 
education of a race as our American women have shown. 

“ Yulee called on me last night, having come in the day before. He is 
very anxious about reconstruction; thinks that the whites, without any 
distinctions not made by the old State constitution, should be intrusted 
with the work; admits that personal slaveholding is at an end, but wishes 
to substitute some form of compulsory labor, and insists that the South 
wiU be Africanized and ruined if this is not done. General Gillmore 
showed him the order published this week, which I dare say you will have 
seen before this letter reaches you. The order declares absolute freedom 
for all; hints at the possibility of suffrage for all; advise the late slaves 
masters to pay fair wages and the blacks to work for fair wages; and ex¬ 
pressly forbids all attempts at reorganization, through the ex-rebel au¬ 
thorities, whether executive or legislative. The perusal of it rather sad¬ 
dened Mr. Yulee; as he had been commissioned by the Governor of 
Florida, with others, to proceed to Washington and confer with the Presi¬ 
dent on reorganization, 

“The boat which took Jefferson Davis North lay alongside of ours, 
made fast by lines, for some time, a few mornings ago between Savannah 
and Fort Pulaski. But I did not see him. I did not wish to, unless he 
asked it; and I presume he was not informed who were on our boat....” 


To Mrs. Sprague^ at JSfarragansett. 

“On the Steamer W. R. Carter, near Cairo, Illinois, Jii/ne 19, 1866. 

. At Memphis we got the papers containing President Johnson’s 
Mississippi proclamation. It disappointed me greatly. I shall be glad if 
it does not do a great deal of harm. I shall stick to my principles. . . . ” 

* Mr. Mot was of French nativity, and was an old personal acquaintance of Mr 
Chase. 
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To Mrs, L. B. BeMon^ Richmond^ Virginia, 

“Washington, October 20, 1865. 

“ . . . . Your letter did not reach me until a few days ago on my return 
from Ohio. I do not remember saying to Mr. Seddon, when we parted, 
that the time would probably come when I might be useful to him, but I 
do very well remember the parting itself. I had been much impressed by 
his frankness, distinctness, and evident sincerity. His opinions were the 
exact reverse of mine on the most important questions before us; but I 
had learned to respect and admire noble qualities in opponents as well as 
in friends. I thought it not improper to express to him something of the 
respect and esteem I could not help feeling when I took leave of him upon 
the adjournment of the convention. 

“ This is all I remember; and certainly what I said implied a readiness 
to serve him whenever I could do so consistently with my ideas of duty; 
and these ideas now, far from prohibiting, prompt a ready compliance 
with your request. 

“ I have therefore called on both the President and Secretary of War 
in reference to the release of Mr. Seddon on his parole, and am happy in 
being able to say to you that I think no insuperable obstacle exists. ... I 
have every reason to hope. . . . that Mr. Seddon’s discharge on parole 
may be expected very soon. When discharged, I cannot doubt that his 
fine powers will be employed in reestablishing union and order on the 
basis of equal justice for all. I think it the only basis upon which perma¬ 
nent tranquillity and prosperity may be restored; and I most earnestly 
pray that Q-od may give all of us will to labor with one heart and mind 
for the restoration of these blessings to every part of our country, . . , ” 

To Lyman Abbott^ J, M. McKim^ and Ben. George WMpple. 

“Washington, Nox>erriber 20, 18G5. 

“.... To suppress the rebellion the American people put forth vast 
energies, counting ncitlier treasure nor life dear in comparison with an 
undivided country.—And never, in the history of the world, was a civil 
war waged with so little rancor and vindictiveness on the part of the 
nation against rebels. The people never forgot that success must be fol¬ 
lowed by the restoration, in due time and on just conditions, of the old 
relations between each State and the Union; and that, to the permanent 
and beneficial restoration of those relations, the reestablishment of fraternal 
sentiments between the citizens of all the States was indispensable. It is 
important, now, that the people who have been in rebellion, shall be 
thoroughly satisfied that the first wish of the loyal people is the reestab¬ 
lishment of tliese sentiments. 

“ The war has brought great changes. Among these the enfranchise- 

* Mrs. Seddon was the wife of James A. Seddon, member of the “ Peace Confer¬ 
ence ” of 1861, and afterward for a time rebel Secretary of War. 
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I am—was present, as were also several others, officials and citizens. So 
Fernandina has a mayor elected by a majority of all the loyal citizens. 
If all such elections result in the choice of such men,^ the South will rap¬ 
idly revive under universal suffrage. 

“ I was much gratified by what I saw at Fernandina. The place is 
small and much damaged by the waste of war, though exempt from 
conflagrations and bombardments. Cultivation is resumed to the full 
extent of the working force, and promises to be very productive. Mr. 
Mot is introducing the vine, having already planted a respectable vine¬ 
yard. 

“The schools seem to be doing very weU. General Gillmore and I 
visited two. They are composed of scholars of all ages and colors. Many 
of the colored soldiers attend, and are striving very diligently after knowl¬ 
edge. The teachers are of that army of women to whom the country owes 
more than it can ever pay, and more I fear than it ever will be conscious 
of. The world has never seen such self-denying and generous zeal for the 
education of a race as our American women have shown. 

“ Yulee called on me last night, having come in the day before. He is 
very anxious about reconstruction; thinks that the whites, without any 
distinctions not made by the old State constitution, should be intrusted 
with the work: admits that personal slaveholding is at an end, but wishes 
orm of compulsory labor, and insists that the South 

. utj -a.xriciJiui/,cu. and ruined if this is not done. General Gillmore 
oxxowed him the order published this week, which I dare say you will have 
seen before this letter reaches you. The order declares absolute freedom 
for all; hints at the possibility of suffrage for all; advise the late slaves 
masters to pay fair wages and the blacks to work for fair wages; and ex¬ 
pressly forbids all attempts at reorganization, through the ex-rebel au¬ 
thorities, whether executive or legislative. The perusal of it rather sad¬ 
dened Mr. Yulee; as he had been commissioned by the Governor of 
Florida, with others, to proceed to Washington and confer with the Presi¬ 
dent on reorganization. 

“The boat which took Jefferson Davis North lay alongside of ours, 
made fast by lines, for some time, a few mornings ago between Savannah 
and Fort Pulaski. But I did not see him. I did not wish to, unless he 
asked it; and I presume he was not informed who were on our boat. ...” 


To Mrs, Bj^rague^ at Narragansett, 

“On the Steames W. E. Oaetbb, neae Oaero, Illinois, June 19, 1865. 

“. . . .At Memphis we got the papers containing President Johnson’s 
Mississippi proclamation. It disappointed me greatly. I shall be glad if 
it does not do a great deal of harm. I shall stick to my principles. . . . ’’ 

^ Mr. Mot was of French nativity, and was an old personal acquaintance of Mr 
Chase. 
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To Mrs. L. B. Beddon^ Biehmond^ Virginia. 

“Washington, October 20,1S65. 

“ . . . . Your letter did not reach me until a few days ago on my return 
from Ohio. I do not remember saying to Mr. Seddon, when we parted, 
that the time would probably come when I might be useful to him, but I 
do very well remember the parting itself. I had been much impressed by 
his frankness, distinctness, and evident sincerity. His opinions were the 
exact reverse of mine on the most important questions before us; but I 
had learned to respect and admire noble qualities in opponents as well as 
in friends. I thought it not improper to express to him something of the 
respect and esteem I could not help feeling when I took leave of him upon 
the adjournment of the conv-ention. 

“ This is all I remember; and certainly what I said implied a readiness 
to serve him whenever I could do so consistently with my ideas of duty; 
and these ideas now, far from prohibiting, prompt a ready compliance 
with your request. 

“ I have therefore called on both the President and Secretary of War 
in reference to the release of Mr. Seddon on his parole, and am happy in 
being able to say to you that I think no insuperable obstacle exists. ... I 
have every reason to hope. . . . that Mr. Seddon’s discharge on parole 
may be expected very soon. When discharged, I cannot doubt that his 
fine powers will be employed in reestablishing union and order on the 
basis of equal justice for all. I think it the only basis upon which perma¬ 
nent tranquillity and prosperity may be restored; and I most earnestly 
pray that God may give all of us will to labor with one heart and mind 
for the restoration of these blessings to every part of our country, ...” 

To Lyman Abbott^ J. M. McKim^ and Bev. George WMpple. 

“Washington, November 20, 1865. 

. . .To suppress the rebellion the American people put forth vast 
energies, counting neither treasure nor life dear in comparison with an 
undivided country.—And never, in the history of the world, was a civil 
war waged with so little rancor and vindictiveness on the part of the 
nation against rebels. The people never forgot that success must be fol¬ 
lowed by the restoration, in due time and. on just conditions, of the old 
relations between each State and the Union; and that, to the permanent 
and beneficial restoration of those relations, the reestablishment of fraternal 
sentiments between the citizens of all the States was indispensable. It is 
important, now, that the people who have been in rebellion, shall be 
thoroughly satisfied that the first wish of the loyal people is the reestab¬ 
lishment of these sentiments. 

“ The war has brought great changes. Among these the enfranchise- 

^ Mrs. Seddon was the wife of James A Seddon, member of the “Peace Confer¬ 
ence ” of 1861, and afterward for a time rebel Secretary of War. 
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lilt at of four millions of slaves is the greatest and most momentoiis. The 
t niivemitm of this vast population of bondmen into jfree men and citizens, 
iiii|M)m*8 on the people of the States in which this wonderful revolution 
litti t liken place, on the people of the other States, and on the Government 
uf tlie whole country, new and peculiar duties. It is important that these 
lit citizens should be assured that these duties will be neither evaded 
nm neglected. 

IIow best to assure the white citizens of the States lately in rebellion, 
of tlic real good-will of their fellow-citizens of the loyal States, and of 
llicir readiness to afford active aid, where aid is wanted, in relieving the 
and repairing the injuries occasioned by the war; and how 
brgt tc^ assure the colored citizens of those States of the country’s great 
nppn!ei 5 itic)n of tlieir steady devotion to the national authority, and of its 
piirp«»se to promote, in every proper way, their security and welfare, will 
d« oibtl(*SH engage the most earnest consideration of the meeting. 

It in a welcome and significant sign of good, that the associations 
wiiii'h have devoted special efforts to different parts of the work of resto- 
and renovation, seem now likely to unite their means and activities 
ill rarrving forward the whole noble labor. The practical methods of 
0 .ifulnrgH, whether in promoting true religion and sound education, or in 
rrliiAing uetual distress, or in encouraging industrial enterprise—^willbe 
b* -t funsideianl, selected, and put in use, under such auspices. I cannot 
troffui^e my convi(!tion that the surest and shortest road to permanent 
prarr, Hettle(l order, sound credit, contented industry, and general pros- 
|M'i if y in every Ktat(‘, is the frank recognition of the right of every citizen, 
or colored, to protect liis and his neighbor’s freedom and promote 
hi' and his neighbor’s welfare by his vote. 

*• lint I Hindi rejoice in seeing good done and in promoting the doing 
nl' it, ill wliiiti'vcr ni.'iisuro or kind, and by whatever agency or authority. 

■■ \\V iiiiide war to Have the Union. The providence of God made our 
war till' dll' i'nion a wtir for universal freedom in A.merica, and crowned 
it v.iih mi'i'i'ss. Now Komes tlie work of restoration and renovation. 
l,. t it he iirnw'cutcd with wise patriotism, sincere good-will, and impartial 
tir,., iiiid who will dare doubt that God will crown this work also with 


To Amciate-Jmtice Stephen J. Field. 

“ WABniNaTON', 80, 1S60. 

■\Vhat do you think of the plan of reconstruction, or rather of 

r.'1'..nstruction, presented by the Committee of Fifteen? To^ 

it very well, provided it can be carried out; but I am afraid that it 

i. im pi oi'le sav, rather too big a contract. So far as I have had opportu- 
,it .. -eenvershU with Senators and Representatives, I have recommended 
toCimllneeimstitutional amendments to two points; (1.) No payment 
of rebel debt, and no payment'for slaves; and, (2.) No 
jmid tl.« cimstitucnt basis. And, as so many were trying them hands 
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at form, I drew up these two amendments according to my ideas, as 
follows: ^ 

“ Akticlb 14, Section 1, Eepresentatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States, according to their respective numbers; but whenever 
in any State the elective franchise shall be denied to any of its inhabitants 
being male citizens of the United States, above the age of twenty-one years, 
for any cause except insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
the basis of representation in such State shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of male citizens so excluded shall bear to the whole 
number of male citizens over twenty-one years of age. 

“ Sbo. 2. NTo payment shall ever be made by the United States for, or 
on account of, any debt contracted or incurred in aid of insurrection or re¬ 
bellion against the United States; or for or on account of the emancipation 
of slaves. 

“ And I proposed, further, that the submission of this article to the 
States should be accompanied by a concurrent resolution to this effect : 
‘ That whenever any of the States, which were declared to be in insurrec¬ 
tion and rebellion by the proclamation of the President of the United 
States, dated July 1,1862, shall have ratified the foregoing article. Senators 
and Eepresentatives from such ratifying States ought to be admitted to 
seats in the Senate and House of Eepresentatives respectively, in the like 
manner as from States never declared to be in inssrrection and rebellion; 
and that whenever the said article shall have been ratified by three-fourths 
of the several States, Senators and Eepresentatives ought in like manner 
to be admitted from all the States. 

“ It has really seemed to me that on this basis the completion of reor¬ 
ganization by the admission of members in both Houses of Congress would 
be safe; and I have greatly doubted the expediency of going beyond this. 
In two or three important respects the report of the committee does go 
beyond this: (1.) Prohibiting the States from interfering with the rights 
of citizens; (2.) Disfranchising all persons voluntarily engaged in rebellion 
till 1870; and, (3.) In granting express legislative power to Congress to 
enforce all new constitutional provisions. Will not these propositions be 
received with some alarm by those who, though opponents of secession or 
nullification, yet regard the real rights of the States as essential to the 
proper working of our complex system ? I do not myself think that any 
of the proposed amendments will be likely to have injurious effects unless 
it be the sweep of the disfranchisement; but, I repeat that I fear the un¬ 
dertaking of too much; and I add that it seems to me that nothing is 
gained sufficiently important, and unattainable by legislation, to warrant 
our friends in overloading the ship with amendment freight. 

But this letter is too long. Pardon, and answer. ...” 

' If the reader will take the trouble to examine the fourteenth amendment to the 
Constitution, he will find that it is precisely in substance, and almost in words, the 
proposition of Mr. Chase as stated in the text. 
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To Men/ry TT. EilUa/rdy Esy,^ of Georgia, 

“■WASHiNCrToir, April 27, 186S. 

“. . . , Some days since I received, from an unknown hand, a paper 
containing a letter of yours, which I read with great interest. 

“My acquaintance with you when we were both in Congress—^you in 
the House and I in the Senate—^was very slight; but, slight as it was, I 
take occasion from it to write you a few lines, suggested by your letter. 

“Ever since the war closed I have been very anxious for the earliest 
practicable ‘restoration’ of the States of the South to their proper relations 
to the other States of the Union. I adopt your own statement of the prob¬ 
lem to be worked out, because I agree with you in the opinion that those 
‘ States have never been other than States within the Union since they be¬ 
came parties to the Federal Government, and that the failure to maintain 
their assertions of independence in the conflict of arms which followed, 
left them States still within the Union.’ 

“ The point on which I probably differ from you is this: the people for 
whom and through whom these States were to be organized at the close 
of the war, was not, as I think, the same people as that which existed in 
them when the war began. 

“ In my judgment the refusal of the proprietary class, if it may be so 
called, to recognize this fact and its legitimate and indeed logical conse¬ 
quences, and the convictions of large majorities in the States which adhered 
to the national Government in respect to it, caused most of the trouble of 
the last three years. 

“I have not time to go at large into this subject; but I may say brief¬ 
ly, that emancipation came to be regarded by these majorities as a military 
necessity ; that the faith of the nation was pledged by the proclamation of 
emancipation to maintain the emancipated people in the possession and 
enjoyment of the freedom it conferred; that to this end the amendment of 
the Constitution prohibiting slavery throughout the United States was 
proposed and ratified; that, becoming freemen, the emancipated people 
became necessarily citizens; and that as citizens they were entitled to be 
consulted in respect to reorganization, and to the means of self-protection by 
suffi:age. This is a very brief, but I think a perfectly correct statement of 
what may be called, for the sake of brevity, the Northern view of this mat¬ 
ter. It would, perhaps, be more correct to call it the loyal view North 
and South, using the word loyal as distinguishing the masses who support 
the national Government from the masses who (,>pposed it during the war. 

“Now the particular matter to which I wish to draw your attention is, 
whether policy and duty do not require the class which I have called pro¬ 
prietary, meaning thereby the educated and cultivated men of the South — 
whether property-holders or not—to accept this view fully and act upon it. 

“ Is it possible to doubt that, had this view been accepted and acted 
upon three years ago, after the surrender of Lee and Johnston, the Southern 
States would have been richer to-day by hundreds of millions than they 
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are, and that long ago universal amnesty and the removal of all disabilities 
would have prepared the hearts of men on both sides for a real Union ? 
Can it be a matter of question that the colored voters, finding in the edu¬ 
cated classes true friendship, evidenced by full recognition of their rights 
and practical acts of good-will, would have gladly given to those classes 
substantially their old lead in affairs, directed now, however, to union and 
not to disunion; to the benefit of all, and not exclusively to the benefit of 
a class ? 

“I observe that you say that the attempt to carry on the Government 
with the privilege of universal suffrage incorporated as one of its elements 
is full of danger. Danger is the condition of all governments; because no 
form of government insures wise and beneficent administration. But I beg 
you to consider, is there not a greater danger without than with universal 
suffrage? You cannot make suffrage less than universal for the whites, 
and will not the attempt to discriminate excite such jealousies and ill feel¬ 
ing as will postpone to a distant future what seems so essential, namely, 
the restoration of general good-will and bringing into lead the educated 
men and the men of property, and so securing the best and most beneficial 
administration of atfairs for all classes? Take universal suffrage and uni¬ 
versal amnesty, and all will be well. Can you, my dear sir, devote your 
fine powers to a better work than complete restoration on this basis ? . . . ” 


To Ga'ptain H. B. Manning^ Charleston^ 8, G, 

“ Chakleston, S. 0., May 29, 1869. 

“. . . . Your note inviting me to attend the ceremony of decorating at 
Magnolia Cemetery the graves of the brave men who fell in defense of the 
Union during the recent civil war, only reached me this morning. 

“I am very sorry that I cannot be with you on this most interesting 
occasion; but it is now too late to make the necessary arrangements. 

“ The nation cannot too tenderly cherish the memory of her dead he¬ 
roes, or too watchfully guard the well-being of those who survive. And 
may wc not indulge the hope that ere long we who adhered to the national 
cause will be prompt also to join in commemorating the heroism of our 
countrymen who fell on the other side, and that those who now specially 
mourn their loss, consenting to the arbitrament of arms, and resuming all 
their old love for their country and our country, one and indivisible, will 
join with us in like commemoration of the fallen brave of the army of the 
Union? 

“ The dead are not dead. They have only gone before, and now see eye 
to eye. Why may not we all borrow from their sacred graves oblivion of 
past differences and henceforth unite in noble and generous endeavor to 
assure the honor and welfare of our whole country, of all her States and 
of all her citizens ? ” 

34 
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To John JEJ. Williams^ New York, 

“Ealeigh, K C., Jmie 10, 1869. 

. I regret that the perusal of my letter to Captain Manning caused 
‘ painful dissatisfaction ’ to you; for I am sure that you are patriotic and 
not intentionally unjust. 

“ Doubtless you remember occasions when your actiye hostility to meas¬ 
ures of finance which, as Secretary of the Treasury, I thought indispensable 
to the success of the national arms, caused ‘painful dissatisfaction’ to me. 
The present name of the institution which you manage with so much abil¬ 
ity and success, shows that you haye abandoned your opposition to one, at 
least, of those measures. 

“It is perhaps not impossible that you will change your mind as to the 
sentiment which you now censure. It seems to me that, taken in connec¬ 
tion with the context, from which your quotation separates it, its sense 
cannot be mistaken. It is that true patriotism requires that the close of a 
great civil war should be marked not by proscription or disfranchisement, 
but by manifestations of sincere good-will, especially from the successful to 
the unsuccessful, and, by generous recognition of whatever was really brave, 
and earnest, and noble, in those who fought on the failing side. 

“I have no sympathy with the spirit which refuses to strew flowers up¬ 
on the graves of the dead soldiers who fought against the side I took; and 
I am glad to know that there was no such spirit among those who joined 
in decorating the graves of the soldiers of the Union who lie buried in Mag¬ 
nolia Cemetery. 

“ The magnolia lavishes its perfumes as freely, the pleasant air breathes 
as softly, and the warm sun shines as brightly over Confederate as over 
Union graves. 

“ In the letter which has incurred your censure, I sought to put into the 
hearts of my countrymen something of the divine charity taught by the tree, 
the air, and the sun, as well as by the precepts of our Saviour. I believe it 
has done some good, and I hope it will do more. 

“ I have read your extract fi-om the speech of ‘ one of our brave Gen¬ 
erals’ whom you do not name. There are some good sentiments in it, and 
some not so good. On the whole, I prefer the letter to the speech, and I 
am sorry to differ from you so far as to think that of the two, the letter 
‘is most becoming the position’ which I hold. The Chief-Justice is, I 
think, not illy em])loyed when he inculcates good-will among men, 

“I notice that you more than intimate that my letter was prompted by 
ambition. It certainly was not. I do not think that I ever was so ambi¬ 
tious as some unambitious people have represented me. At any rate, I am 
now unconscious of any other ambition than that of doing as much good 
and as little harm as possible. 

“ I have no connection with politics. I neither seek nor expect any po¬ 
litical position. Content to leave to younger men all the contentions and 
distinctions of political life, I shall he fully satisfied with my share of the 
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general welfare wMcL, it may be lioped, wise and generous statesmansbip, 
with. Grod’s blessing, will secure for our country. ...” 

To Peter S, Glarlc^ T. JT. C, Limrpool^ J, G, Gorlin^ and J, T. Troy^ 
Gommittee^ Gincinnati. 

“Washington, March 80, 1870. 

“. . . . Accept my thanks for the invitation you have tendered me, in 
behalf of the colored people of Cincinnati, to attend their celebration of 
the ratification of the fifteenth amendment. My duties here will not per¬ 
mit me to be present except by good-will and good wishes. 

Almost a quarter of a century has passed since some of you, probably, 
heard me declare, on the 6th of May, 1845, in an assembly composed chiefly 
of the people whom you now represent, that all legal distinctions between 
individuals of the same community founded on any such circumstances as 
color, origin, and the like, are hostile to the genius of our institutions and 
incompatible with the true theory of American liberty; ‘ that true democ¬ 
racy makes no inquiry about the color of the skin, or the place of nativity, 
or any other similar circumstance of condition; and that the exclusion of 
the colored people as a body from the elective franchise is incompatible 
with true democratic priuciifics. ’ 

“ I congratulate you on the fact that these principles, not then avowed 
by me for the first time, nor ever since abandoned or compyromised, have 
been at length incorporated into the Constitution and made part of the 
supreme law of the land. 

“ Many, no doubt, would have been glad, as I should have been, if the 
great work consummated by the ratification of the fifteenth amendment 
could have been accomplished by tlie States through amendment of State 
constitutions and through appropriate State legislation; but tliedelays and 
uncertainties, prejudicial to every interest, inseparable from that mode of 
proceeding, seemed to necessitate the course actually adopted. Nor does 
the amendment impoair the real rights of any State. It leaves the whole 
regulation of sufifage to the whole peopfic of each State, subject only to the 
fundamental law, that the right of no citizen to vote shall be denied or 
abridged on account of color, race, or previous condition of servitude. It 
is to be hoped that each State will so conform its constitution and laws to 
this fundamental law that no occasion may be given to legislation by Con¬ 
gress. 

‘‘ But the best vindication of the wisdom as well as justice of the amend¬ 
ment must be found in the conduct of that large class of citizens whom you 
represent. On the occasion to which I have referred I ventured to say that 
* the best way to insure the peaceful dwelling together of the different races 
is the cordial reciprocation of benefits, not the mutual infliction of injuries; ’ 
and I cannot now give you better counsel than I offered then: ‘ Go for¬ 
ward, having perfect faith in your own manhood and in God’s providence, 
adding to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to knowledge, 
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patience; and to patience, temperance; and to temperance, 'brotherly kind- 
KiTkf'hAriNT’Vinrlrifiss. cTiaritv.’ 

:lie rights secured under the fif- 
ress the prompt removal of all 
3llow-citi2ens by the fourteenth 
-/ersal suffirage and universal amnesty, 
ay be established throughout our coun¬ 
tess which the colored citizens 
i, in religious culture, and in 
Every good man must ear- 
rogress in the same direction, 
omoted by it; and it will in- 
f their rights even from those 
dy opposed them, 
restore slavery; a few years 
impossible to find a man who 
«*v//idging their right to vote. ” 
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OAPTtTEE OE JEFFEESON DAVIS—^ITS EMBAEEASSMENT—OF WHAT 
HE WAS CHAEOEDj AND THE PTJHISHMENT THAT MIGHT BE 
INFLICTED—WHY ME. CHASE EEFHSED TO HOLD A COHET IN 
VIEGINIA—EELATION BETWEEN CIVIL AND MILITAEY POWER 
—^THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT—THE 
QUESTION OF ADMITTING ME. DAVIS TO BAIL—A LETTER OF 
ME. CHASE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE DAVIS TEIAL—HOLDS 
COURT IN RALEIGH, JUNE, 186'!—SICKLES’s ORDER NO. 10— 
PROCEEDINGS IN DAVIs’s CASE AT RICHMOND—IS PARDONED. 

T he capture of Jefferson Davis involved tlie Government in 
serious embarrassment. “ I stall never cease to regret it,” 
wrote Mr. Sumner in the summer of 1865, to the Chief-Justice, 
to try him before a civil tribunal would be the ne plus ultra 
of folly.” ^ But Jefferson Davis was not amenable to trial by 
a military court. To hang or shoot him would have been 
equally repugnant to the general judgment of manldnd. To 
inflict upon him any punishment less than capital, would have 
been enormously incommensurate with the magnitude of the 
great offenses charged against him; and not to punish him at 
all seemed, at any rate to the great body of the party in power, 
like a burlesque upon justice. With this body of partisans 
President Johnson, at the beginning of his Administration, 
strongly sympathized, and was apparently very earnest in his 
determination to bring leading rebels to punishment. 

^ Mr. Suraner in a letter to Mr. Chase bearing date Monday, April 10,1866, says: 
“The President is full of tenderness to all; and several times repeated, ‘Judge not 
that ye be not judged.’ This he said even when Jefferson Davis was named as one 
who should not be pardoned.” Mr. Lincoln had just returned from his visit to 
Richmond, into which city he had made a public entry the day after its fall. 
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Jefferson Dayis was captEred in Georgia on tlie lOtli of 
May, 1865, and was immediately taken to Fortress Monroe and 
there placed in confinememt, “ to await such action as might be 
taken by the proper authorities of the United States Govern¬ 
ment.’’ Uot long after, he was indicted in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columibia for the crime of high-treason; but 
Jefferson Davis had not committed the crime of high-treason in 
the District of Columbia, and, although some public men held 
that the commander-in-chief of the rebel armies was construc¬ 
tively present with all the insurgents who prosecuted war in 
hTorthern States and in the District where the indictment was 
found, the Government abandoned the doctrine of constructive 
presence as unconstitutional, and advised that the proper place 
for trial was in Virginia. Accordingly, at the May term (1866) 
of the District Court of the United States for that State, Jeffer¬ 
son Davis was indicted—not for the crime of high-treason— 
hut that, owing allegiance and fidelity to the United States 
of America, and not having the fear of God before his eyes, nor 
weighing the duty of his allegiance, but being moved and se¬ 
duced by the instigation of the devil; and wickedly devising 
and intending the peace and tranquilhty of the United States 
to disturb, and the Government of the United States to sub¬ 
vert, he ” did, in order to effect his traitorous compassings, 
imaginings and intentions,” ^‘on the 15th day of June in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-four, in 
the city of Kichmond, in the county of Henrico and District 
of Virginia .... with a great multitude .... to the number 
of five hundred persons and upward, armed and arrayed in a 
warlike manner, that is to say, with cannons, muskets, pistols, 
swords, dirks, and other warlike weapons .... most wickedly, 
maliciously, and traitorously ordain, prepare, levy and carry on 
war against the United States, contrary to the duty of allegi¬ 
ance and fidelity of said Jefferson Davis ” to the Constitution and 
the Government, and the peace and dignity of the United 
States. 

If convicted of the offenses charged in this indictment, Jef¬ 
ferson Davis might le fined any sum not exceeding ten thou¬ 
sand dollars or be imprisoned not exceeding ten years, or both! ‘ 

' The mdictment against Davis was found under the act of Congress of July lY, 
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Cliief-Jtistice Cliase—^whose district as a Circuit Judge o£ 
the United States included the State of Yirginia—^hadj up to 
May, 1866, held no court in any of the States in which a state 
of war still existed, and he declined to hold any court in any of 
those States included in his circuit until the President or Con¬ 
gress, or both together, had proclaimed the restoration of peace 
and the civil authority as paramount to the military authority. 
Some correspondence had passed between the President and the 
Chief-Justice, on this subject, as early as October, 1865. The 
President addressed a note to the Chief-Justice, October 12, 
1865, in which he said: ^^It may become necessary that the 
Government prosecute some high crimes and misdemeanors com¬ 
mitted against the United States within the District of Yirginia. 
Permit me to inquire whether the Circuit Court of the United 
States for that district is so far organized and in condition to 
exercise its functions that yourself, or either of the associate 
justices of the Supreme Court, will hold a term of the Circuit 
Court there during the autumn or early winter, for the trial of 
causes?” To this Mr. Chase replied that under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances the regular term of the Curcuit Court authorized by 
Congress would be held on the fourth Monday of November, 
which, this year, will be the 21th. Only a week will inter¬ 
vene between that day and the commencement of the an¬ 
nual term of the Supreme Court, when all the judges are re¬ 
quired to be in attendance at Washington. The time is too 
short for the transaction of any very important business. Were 
this otherwise, I so much doubt the propriety of holding 
Circuit Courts of the United States in States which have 
been declared by the Executive and Legislative Departments of 
the national Government to be in rebellion, and therefore sub¬ 
jected to martial law, before the complete restoration of their 
broken relations with the nation, and the supersedure of the 
military by the civil achninistration, that I am unwilling to hold 
such courts in any such States within my circuit, which includes 
Yirginia, until Congress shall have had an opportunity to con¬ 
sider and act on the whole subject.” He added: civil 


1862; and Judge Field, of the IT. S. Supreme Court in the “ Chapman case,” deter¬ 
mined at San Francisco, held that participation in rebellion after the passage of that 
act, as was charged against Davis, was punishable as I have stated in the text. 
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court in a district under martial law can only act by tbe 
sanction and under tbe supervision of military power; and I 
cannot think it becomes the justices of the Supreme Court to 
exercise jurisdiction under such conditions. In this view, it is 
proper to say that Mr. Justice "Wayne^ whose circuit is also in 
the rebel States, concurs with me. I have had no opportunity 
of consulting the other justices, but the Supreme Oourfc has 
hitherto declined to consider cases brought before it by appeiff or 
writ of error from circuit or district courts in the rebel portion 
of the country. Ho very rehable inference, it is true, can be 
drawn from this action, for circumstances have greatly changed 
since the court adjourned; but, so far as it goes, it favors the 
conclusion of myself and Mr. Justice Wayne.” 

At a later date, when there was a good deal of newspaper 
clamor on the subject of the Davis trial, the Chief-Justice wrote 
me thus: The proper relation of military to civil authority is, 
in time of peace, subordination. In time of war, and on the 
theatre of war, the military authority becomes supreme; and, in 
hostile districts occupied by military forces, the commanding 
oflBicer must govern, subject to the President. So long as mili¬ 
tary occupation continues, this government must continue; and 
the control of the civil courts will be more or less active, as the 
necessity for it may be more or less stringent. Of course, while 
such a state of things exists, inferior courts may very properly 
aid in preserving order, and in administering justice, so far as 
allowed or requested by the military authority; but members of 
the Supreme Court could not properly hold any court, the pro¬ 
ceedings or process of which was subject, in any degree, to mili¬ 
tary control.” 

On the 2d of April, 1866, the President issued a proclama¬ 
tion, called of peace,” in which he declared that the insur¬ 
rection which had existed in the States of Georgia, South Caro¬ 
lina, Horth Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Florida, was at an end. Mr. Chase 
wrote me, on the 15th of May ensuing: “I do not know yet 
that I shall hold any court in Virginia or in North Carolina. 
It seemed to me, when I first read the President’s proclamation 
of peace, that it might be fairly construed as abrogating martial 
law, and restoring the writ of habeas Gorj>us; but subsequent 
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orders from the War Department have put a different eonstrnc- 
tion npon it, and I do not wish, so long as—^with my notions— 
I represent the justice of the nation in its highest seat, to hold 
any court in the lately-rehel States, until all possibility of claim 
that the judicial is subordinate to the military power is removed 
by express declaration from the President. My views are fully 
known to him, and, I hope, are not unsatisfactory. They cer¬ 
tainly are far from the slightest shade of intention to embarrass 
his action. I recognize, absolutely and frankly, all his rights 
and duties as the executive head of the nation, and mean to per¬ 
form mine, as head of the judiciary, with perfect fidelity to him 
and to the country.” 

These are noble expressions. 

On the Yth day of June, subsequent to the finding of the 
indictment against Jefferson Davis in Virginia, Mr. Charles 
O’Conor, ex-Governor Pratt, of Maryland, and Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral Speed—the two former representing Mr. Davis, and the 
latter representing the Government—^waited on the Chief-Jus¬ 
tice, at his residence, with a view to ascertain whether he would 
entertain an application to release Mr. Davis on bail. Mr. 
O’Conor suggested that such an application might properly be 
made at chambers in Washington, although out of the District 
of Virginia, in which the indictment had been found; and ex¬ 
pressed the hope that it would be entertained, and that bail 
would be taken. 

The Attorney-General did not consent to the hearing of 
the application, but remarked that, if the Chief-Justice was 
willing to hear it, he would appear on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

On this occasion, the Chief-Justice repeated, in substance, 
what he had written in his private correspondence. He said 
that, whenever it should become apparent, either by the procla¬ 
mation of the President or the legislation of Congress, or by 
clear evidence from other sources, that martial law was abro¬ 
gated, and the writ of haleas corjpw fully restored in Virginia, 
he should unite with the District Judge in holding the Circuit 
Court in that State. At present the Federal as well as the 
State courts, must act in a quasi-miLiidiVj character, subject to 
such control by the President and by Congress, as might be 
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deemed essential to complete pacification and restoration. Sncli 
action by a subordinate court was undoubtedly proper; and the 
District and Circuit Courts of tbe United States for tbe District 
of Virginia, might be very properly held by the district judge, 
subject to such military supervision as might be foimd needful. 
He had been of the opinion, however, that neither the Chief- 
Justice, nor any of the justices of the Supreme Court, exercising, 
as they did, the highest judicial authority of the nation, nould 
properly join in holding the Circuit Courts under such circum¬ 
stances. He was still of this opinion. 

The President, it was true, had issued a peace proclamation, 
which, in the absence of any action requiring a different interpre¬ 
tation, would probably have warranted the inference that the hor 
beas Gorj>us was fully restored and martial law abrogated in 
all the States recently in arms against the Union, except Texas. 
But this proclamation had been followed by other orders from 
the President through the War Department, inconsistent with 
that interpretation; and in such a matter as this the Executive 
construction of an Executive act ought to be followed. 

• If he were to hold the Circuit Court in the District of Vir¬ 
ginia in the same manner as in the districts in other States—as 
for example in the Districts of Maryland and Delaware—^it would 
be his duty to issue a writ of habeas corpus on application in 
behalf of any person in custody within the district under or by 
color of authority of the United States, and examine the question 
of the la^vfulness of such custody. If, therefore, an application 
should be made for that wi'it in behalf of Jefferson Davis, held, 
as everybody knows, in such custody within the district, it would 
be his duty to issue it. What would be the consequences ? If 
martial law is at end, the custody is clearly illegal and the pris¬ 
oner must be discharged or admitted io bail, or committed to 
the State jail or prison of Virginia, under the acts of Congress 
relating to the custody of prisoners. 

It was manifestly improper,'the Chief-Just ice thought, for 
him to interpose in that way with a custody which, upon the 
supposition that martial law yet exists in Virginia, is purely a 
matter of military discretion with the President. 

Under these circumstances, the Chief-Justice said he could 
not, at present, depart from the line of action he had prescribed 
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to Mmself. He could not, consistently witli liis views of pnWic 
duty, hold a quasi-m^\t 2 iXj court; nor could he hold a court in 
any district in a State lately in rebellion until all semblance ot 
military control over Federal courts and their process and pro¬ 
ceedings, had been removed by the action of the political depart¬ 
ments of the Government. 

He did not question, but, on the contrary, approved the ac¬ 
tion of the District Court in holding such courts. Such a court 
was now being held in Yirginia by the district judge. An 
application to discharge Mr. Davis on bail might very properly 
be addressed to him; and there was no reason to doubt that, if 
the Government should consent, such an order might be made. 
The district judge, sitting as he did, might very properly carry 
out the views of the Executive made known through the Attor¬ 
ney-General. 

For himself, the same reasons which would restrain him from 
holding the court, would restrain him, and even more power¬ 
fully, from exercising any jurisdiction, as a single judge, within 
the District of Virginia; and he must, therefore, decline to enter¬ 
tain the application to admit Mr. Davis to bail. 

There was another consideration which would control his 
present action even if he felt himself warranted in holding the 
court. Mr. Davis is now a military prisoner, and not in any 
sense in the custody of the court. Before an application to 
discharge on bail could be considered, it would be necessary to 
inquire into the legality of the military custody by habeas corpus. 
An application for that writ, therefore, its allowance, and an ad¬ 
judication that the present custody was illegal, would be indis¬ 
pensable preliminary proceedings; and no application for the 
writ had been made. 

He mentioned this objection to the action desired in behalf 
of Mr. Davis, he said, without thinking it of much importance; 
for under ordinary circumstances, no doubt, the objection could 
be easily removed by an application for the writ and proper pro¬ 
ceedings under it. At present the same considerations which 
would restrain him from acting on an application to discharge 
on bail, would equally restrain him from the allowance of a writ 
of habeas corpus. 

After these observations, Mr. O’Oonor and Mr. Pratt, with 
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the Attorney-G-eneral, withdrew, and no application to admit to 
bail was made." 

On the 24th of September following this interview, the 
Chief“Jnstice wrote me a long letter in relation to the Davis 
matter. see,” he said, ^^that the papers are again talking 
about the trial of Mr. Davis. Perhaps you would like a few 
facts. If you were here I would explain every thing fuUy, and 
let yon take it down in short-hand, but I have not much time 
to write, and I hate to write any way. ” He then proceeded to 
say: 

1. I have no more to do with the trial of J eflferson Davis than 
any other justice of the Supreme Court, except it happens that 
I was allotted or assigned to the circuit in which Virginia is, to 
accommodate Justice Swayne, who desired to be assigned to the 
circuit in which Ohio is. 

2. When the Chief-Justice holds a court, he tries what cases 
he finds on the docket, if they are ready for trial. It makes no 
difference to me who the parties are; my duty is to administer 
the law. 

3. I never have inquired, and never will inquire, what cases 
are to come before me, except in the regular course and way. 
I neither seek nor shun the responsibility of trying Jefferson 
Davis or any other person. 

“ 4.1 have held three terms of the Circuit Court in and for the 
District of Maryland since my appointment, now nearly two 
years ago. There were indictments for treason pending at the 
first term, and, except in certain cases where the accused has been 
pardoned, they are pending yet. But the Government has not 
thought proper to proceed to trial in any of these cases. If the 
Government had desired a judicial exposition of the law of trea¬ 
son, it might have been had, so far as I was able to give it, at 
either of these terms; in April and November, 1865, or in 
April, 1866. . . . 

6. I held no court in Virginia in 1865, because the writ of 
habeas corpus was suspended and martial law enforced within 

^ An application to admit to bail was made to John 0. Underwood, United States 
District Judge for the District of Virginia, a few days after this; but Judge Under¬ 
wood refused upon the ground that Davis was a military prisoner; and was not and 
never had been in the custody of the marshal of the District Court. 
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its territory; and. in my judgment all courts in a region under 
martial law must be ^'^.^(^svmilitary courts; and it was neither 
right nor proper that the Chief-Justice or any justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States—^the highest tribunal of the 
nation, and the head of one of the coordinate departments of the 
Government—should hold a court subject to the control or su¬ 
pervision of the Executive Department, exercising military pow¬ 
ers. In this opinion I beheve all lawyers of reputation, of what¬ 
ever political opinions, concur. 

7. Soon after the adjournment of the Supreme Court in 
April last, the President issued a proclamation, the effect of 
which seemed to me to be the abrogation of martial law and 
military government, and the restoration of the writ of habeas 
corjpus in all the States except Texas; and I determined upon 
holding a court at the ensuing May term, but various Executive 
orders inconsistent with the conclusion that military govern¬ 
ment had ceased, soon followed the proclamation, and led to an 
apprehension that the construction I had put upon it was not 
intended. I therefore reconsidered my purpose to hold the Cir¬ 
cuit Court, and did not hold one. 

“ 8. But, determined to omit no duty, I called upon the Presi¬ 
dent in April or May (I cannot fix the exact date, but probably 
in May), and urged him to issue a proclamation, submitting at 
the same time a draft of one, declaring, in unequivocal terms, 
that martial law was abrogated and the writ of habeas corpus re¬ 
stored in all cases of which the courts of the United States had 
jurisdiction, and in respect to all processes issuing out of or from 
such courts. But this was not done. 

9. Subsequently, however, another proclamation was issued, 
affirming the restoration of peace throughout the whole country, 
which has, as yet, been followed by no order asserting the con¬ 
tinuance of military government. Under this proclamation, 
therefore, it seems fair to conclude that martial law and military 
government are permanently abrogated and the writ of habeas 
GOTjpus fully restored; and this conclusion warrants the holding 
of courts by the Chief-Justice and the associate justices as the law 
may direct. 

10. There is no act of Congress, however, which authorizes 
the holding of any Circuit Court in Virginia until the fourth 
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Monday in ISToYember^ nnless the Chief-Justice should order a 
special term, as he is authorized to do by an act of the last ses¬ 
sion. I would no doubt order a term if the District Attorney 
or the Attorney-General should represent that a term is needed 
for the due administration of public justice. 

11. An act of the last session of Congress changes aU the 
circuits (except the first and second, which include the districts 
in New England and New Tork), and reduces the number from 
time to time; but it neither makes nor authorizes any allotment 
of the Chief-Justice or justices to these new circuits; and it is 
very doubtful whether the old allotment gives any jurisdiction 
to hold courts in the districts which happen to remain in the 
same circuit, numerically, as at the time of that allotment; while 
it is quite certain that neither the Chief-Justice nor any justice 
can exercise jurisdiction in any circuit except by allotment or 
assignment under an act of Congress.^ It is very doubtful, there¬ 
fore, whether the Chief-Justice can hold any court in Virginia 
till after some further legislation by Congress, making or au¬ 
thorizing allotment to the new circuits. 

12. The absence of the Chief-Justice or a justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court from any circuit does not, however, prevent the 
holding of Circuit Courts, for the law provides expressly that 
in the absence of a justice of the Supreme Court, the Circuit 

' Court may be held by the district judge. Circuit Courts have, 
accordingly, been held in all the circuits within the rebel States 
by the district judges, ever since the reestablishment of the 
authority of the United 'States and the appointment of district 
judges. These courts, during military government, were held 
of course subject to militaiy control and supervision. Any trial 
which might have taken place, the Chief-Justice or an associate 
justice being present, might have taken place with equal juris¬ 
diction and equal effect, the Chief-Justice or an associate justice 
being absent. ... I had no idea,” said Mr. Chase, in conclusion 
of the subject, that this statement would be so long; and yet 
many details are omitted. But I believe it is clear and will 
enable you to understand the case, and make others understand 
it also, if occasion arises.” 

^ Mr. Chase submitted this question to the associate justices, and they agreed 
with him in this view. 
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It was not natil June, 1867, that the Chief-Justice held a 
court in any one of the insurgent States, and then at Raleigh, in 
North Carolina. He stated at the opening, and before proceed¬ 
ing with the the ordinary business of the court, that the military 
control oyer the ciyil tribunals had been withdrawn by the 
President, and that the writ of habeas corpus^ which had been 
suspended, was restored. This was mostly effected by the Presi¬ 
dent’s proclamation of April, 1866, and finally by the proclama¬ 
tion of August 20th subsequent. These proclamations, he said, 
reinstated the full authority of the national comets in all mat¬ 
ters within their jurisdiction. 

On the 11th of April preceding. General SicMes had promul¬ 
gated his famous Order No. 10.” The second section of this 
order declared that “judgments or decrees for the payment of 
money, or causes of action arising between the 19th of Decem¬ 
ber, 1860, and the 15th of Uay, 1865, shall not be enforced by 
execution against the property or person of the defendant. Pro¬ 
ceedings in such causes of action now pending shall be stayed; 
and no suit or process shall be hereafter instituted or commenced 
for any such causes of action.” But the Chief-Justice, during 
the term of the court held in June, gave judgment against cer¬ 
tain defendants in North Carolina, and writs of execution were 
issued and placed in the hands of the marshal of the court to be 
served upon their property. A deputy-marshal, who was charged 
with this duty, was expressly forbidden to perform it by the 
military commandant at Wilmington, where the defendants 
resided and their property was located. A representation of this 
interference was made to the Government at Washington, with 
the result of early instructions to the military authorities that 
there must be no obstruction of the process of the United States 
courts. This was done without any appeal to the Chief-Justice 
or any action taken by him, and effectually established the fact 
that the civil power was again supreme. “But,” said Mr. 
Chase, in a letter to Colonel John D. Yan Buren, of New York, 
in April, 1868, “ no one will now doubt, I think, that had I 
been in North Carolina when the process of the court was inter¬ 
fered with, the judicial authority would have been maintained. 
I hardly think General Sickles would have arrested me for 
directing the commencement of the usual criminal proceedings 
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against tte officer who resisted the i>rocess. Certainly no fear of 
the consequences would have deterred me from the x>erfonnance 
of my duty ” 

Jefferson Davis remained in confinement at Fortress ILmm 
until the 13th of May, 18d7, when he was taken heforc Judge 
Underwood, holding a Circuit Court at liichinoiid, and admitted 
to hail in the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. Among 
the names npon his bail-bond wmre those of Cerrit KSinitli and 
Horace Greeley. 

Mr. Chase did not attend upon tlie term of the (■ireuit Court 
held in Richmond in Hovemher, 1807, hut was ])ri‘sent at the 
court held in June, 18CS. Some ju'oeeedings wer(‘ had in the 
case of Mr. Davis. An agreement lietween hivarts, at that 
time Attorney-General of tlie UnittMl States, and n^prestading 
the Government, and Mr. O’Conor, of eoiinsd for Mr. Davis, 
that the case should not then 1)C called for trial, was road, hut a 
wish was expressed that someday sliouhl Ijo 1ixe(l when it might 
proceed. On this paper a motion for enniinuama* was made. 
Mr. Chase inquired if the counsel present wore naady for trial 
independently of this paper. In answer, it was statrd for the 
Government, that Mr. Chandler, the Dislritd-Attorney, could not 
be present in consequence of the vmw imminent danger of Ids 
wife (who was then supposed to l>e dying’), and that his associate 
counsel could not proceed in the Distrlj't-Att(»rney's ahs(‘iic(‘; 
besides which, the accused, Mr. Davis, \va> not in court. The 
counsel for Mr. Davis stated that the. ahscm-<‘ of Mr. Davis was 
occasioned by his understanding, foundtMl upon iu\ agn’ciiKuit; 
between tbe counsel made in Kew York, that tho ('ax* would 
not be tried during the pending tenn ; and that they dexrcd a 
continuance to the next regular term. The ( Tiof d u.dh'i* .-aid 
it would suit him hotter to attend during (^cttdua*, if not ohlig('d 
at that time to be in some other (li^^riet ; hut In* tlnmglit that, 
under the circumstances, the counsel for the* acru.M'd liad a, right 
to have the case continued, if they insi>-tcd upon tin*, motion; 
and that he would attend upon the fourtli Moii(iay in tlu* follow¬ 
ing November, and remain in attendaiu'e until ohligtal to ndurn 
to Washington to he present in the Biij)rem(j ('ourt. The ('ase 
was hereupon continued; it being simply impos.-ihh*, under the 
circumstances, to proceed with it. 



MR. DAVIS IS PARDONED. 


At the term of the United States Oircnit Court for the Dis¬ 
trict of Virginia, held in Novemher, 1868, at Eichmond, a nollt 
prosequi was entered in Mr. Dayis’s case, and he was discharged 
out of custody accordingly. He was included in the general 
amnesty proclaimed by President Johnson on the 25th of De¬ 
cember subsequent, which, ^^unconditionally and without reser¬ 
vation, to all and to every person who, directly or indirectly 
participated in the late insurrection or rebellion,” granted “ a 
full pardon and amnesty for the offense of treason against the 
United States, or of adhering to their enemies during the late 
civil war, with restoration of all rights, privileges and immuni¬ 
ties under the Constitution and the laws.” 
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OHAPTEB XLI2. 


DlinYEESAL SOTFRiLGE A NECESSITY OF THE EEPTJBLICAN PARTY- 

THE EXCOMMITNICATION OF THE PRESIDENT—GENERAL GRAtTT 
FOE PRESIDENT—OBJECT OF THE IMPEACHMENT—ASHLEY^S 

EFFORT TO BRING IT ABOUT—^THE STANTON MATTER- 

REMOVAL OF ME. STANTON, FEBRIJARY 21, 1868 — CONSE¬ 
QUENCES OF—^PROMPT IMPEACHMENT OF THE PRESIDENT- 

QUESTIONS TOUCHING THE POWERS OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICE IN 

THE TRIAL-THEIR SETTLEMENT—EXCITEMENT—^IDRRENTS OF 

LIES AND ABUSE—HENDERSON, OF MISSOURI—THE PRESI¬ 
DENT’S ACQUITTAL. 

W HEIT Mr. Chase left Washington about the first of May, 
1865, on his Southern tour, he believed that his own mind 
and that of the President were in substantial accord upon the 
policy of reconstruction. When, upon his arrival at Cincinnati in 
June, he learned of the change in the President’s views, he was 
both surprised and disappointed. He did not doubt the final 
judgment of the nation in respect of the extension of the suffrage 
to all men, white and black, but »he foresaw clearly enough that, 
with the President hostile to it, a serious party struggle impended. 

Universal suffrage was a necessity which the Pepublican 
party could not escape. The blacks must vote, or the Pepublican 
party must die. Undoubtedly, there was a considerable body of 
the party opposed to negro suffrage, and these found some ex¬ 
pression through well-known leaders. Colonel Porney made a 
speech at Carlisle, substantially indorsing the President; Oliver 
P. Morton did the same thing in Indiana; and Schuyler Colfax 
hung upon the verge of both sides until the unmistakable 
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Bentiment of tHe party compelled him to uimiask. The Ee- 
publican State ConyeDtion of New York in the fall of 1865, 
perhaps that of Indiana also, if it did not indorse the particular 
policy of the President on this subject, did indorse his Admin¬ 
istration, and some conspicuous members of the party, notably 
Mr. Seward and Mr. Doolittle, adhered to the President to the 
end. 

The great mass of Eepublicans instinctiyely felt, however, 
that the existence of the party was bound up in universal suffrage, 
and believed, at the same time, that it was necessary to the 
penqaanent peace and prosperity of the country. Everywhere 
the party took ground in favor of it; expelled those who opposed 
it, and excommunicated even the President, who had been 
elected by their own votes. 

The President was the fountain of office, and in breaking 
from him, the party, it must be conceded, made great sacrifices. 

The condition of parties in the faU and winter of 1867-’68, 
was one of .disorganization, among Eepublicans, because of the 
internal war upon the. President; and among Democrats, because 
of the weakening of old party ideas, want of unity, and want of 
capable and popular leaders. It was perfectly well known that 
the President would place the power of the Administration on 
the side of the Democratic party, and although there were many 
offices that he could not control, there were more that he could, 
and these might be decisive of the presidential succession; and 
Mr. Johnson was a candidate even for the Democratic nomination. 
The Eepublican leaders were fully alive to the precariousness of 
the party position; they felt the vast importance of the presi¬ 
dential patronage; many of them felt, too, that according to the 
maxim that “ to the victors belong the spoils,” the Eepublican 
party was rightfully entitled to the Federal patronage; and they 
determined to get possession of it. There was but one method, 
and that was by impeachment and removal of the President. 

Meantime a wide-spread sentiment had grown up in the 
Eepublican ranks that a candidate must be nominated who would 
command the votes of disaffected Eepublicans and the stragglers 
of both parties. This same sentiment pointed to General Grant 
as the available man. Put General Grant’s political views were 
imknown; he was a TTar Democrat, but so was Andrew Johnson; 
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and the experience with Mr. Johnson disinclined some of the 
more radical Eepnblicans to another experiment of the same sort. 

The impeachment programme had, therefore, two motives: 
the first and most important was, of course, to get Andrew 
Johnson out of the presidency, and the second and hardly less 
important was, to keep G-eneral Grant from getting in. If it 
had succeeded, General Grant would not have been the nomi¬ 
nee of the Chicago Convention of 1868. 

An effort at impeachment was made at the second session of 
the Thirty-ninth Congress, in January, 1867. General Ashley, 
of Ohio, in the House of Eepresentatives, charged the President 
with ‘^high crimes and misdemeanors,” with usurpation of 
power and violation of law; that he had made a corrupt use of 
the appointing, the pardoiiing, and the veto powers; that he had 
corruptly disposed of public property, and had corruptly inter¬ 
fered in elections. A committee was appointed to investigate 
these charges; an investigation was made, and three reports were 
submitted by different members. This was during the first 
session of the Pourtieth Congress in December, 1867. A majority 
of the committee reported in favor of impeachment; but the 
House refused to concur; the vote beiag, for impeachment, fifty- 
six, all Eepnblicans ; against it, one hundred and eight, of whom 
sixty-seven were Eepnblicans and forty-one were Democrats. 
Twenty-two members were absent or did not vote. 

Meantime, the struggle between Congress and the President 
had grown more bitter and implacable, and had been carried into 
the President’s official household. Mr. Stanton was a partisan 
of Congress, but clung to his office as Secretary of War, despite 
the President’s repeatedly-expressed wish that he would retire. 
This wish took form at last in writing. On the 5th of August, 
1867, the President sent Mr. Stanton a brief note: “ Sir—Public 
considerations of a high character constrain me to say that your 
resignation as Secretary of War will be accepted.” This was all. 
Ml’. Stanton was almost as brief: ‘‘ Sir— .... In reply, I have 
the honor to say that public considerations of a high character, 
which alone have induced me to continue at the head of this de¬ 
partment, constrain me not to resign the office of Secretary of 
War before the next meeting of Congress.” On the 12th of 
August, the President suspended Mr. Stanton from office, and 
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empowered Q-eneral Grant, temporarily, to act as Secretary of 
War. 

Matters remained in this position for some months; hnt, im¬ 
mediately after the meeting of Congress, in December, the Pres¬ 
ident submitted to the Senate his reasons for suspending Mr. 
Stanton from the exercise of his office. A month later—on the 
13th of January—the Senate, in executive session, voted to non¬ 
concur in the act of suspension. General Grant immediately 
retired, and Mr. Stanton was restored. 

There was now a brief interval of at least partial quiet, bro¬ 
ken, on the 21st of February, by the action of the President. 
He removed Mr. Stanton, and appointed Brigadier-General 
Lorenzo Thomas Secretary of War ad mterim. Mr. Stanton 
refused to submit, but ordered General Thomas out of *his office, 
and sent a communication to the House of Bepresentatives, 
inclosing the President’s letter of removal. Mr. Covode, of 
Pennsylvania, immediately, as a question of privilege, offered a 
resolution, ^^That Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, be impeached for high crimes and misdemeanors.” This 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Eeconstruction, 
and shortly after the House adjourned. 

The excitement in Washington, growing out of the removal 
of Mr. Stanton and its immediate consequences, was very great, 
and communicated itself rapidly to the country. The quarrel 
between the President and Congress, it was felt, had at last cul¬ 
minated, and the final struggle was at hand. 

On Saturday, the 22d of February, an immense throng of 
citizens and strangers congregated in the Capitol, to watch the 
proceedings. “ At ten minutes past two o’clock,” according to 
the National IntelligenGev^ “ Mr. Thaddeus Stevens rose to make 
a report from the Committee on Eeconstruction. The Speaker 
admonished the spectators in the gallery, and the members on 
the floor, to preserve order during the proceedings about to take 
place, and to manifest neither approbation nor disapprobation. 
At twenty minutes past two, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Eeconstruction Committee, presented a report 
to the House.” The substance of that report was, that the Pres¬ 
ident had signed an order or commission, directing one Lorenzo 
Thomas to take possession of the books, papers, records, and 
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otlier public property, in tbe War Department. Tbe conclusion 
of the committee was, that Andrew Jolmson, President of the 
United States, be impeached of high crimes and misdemeanors. 
This report and resolution were debated dmdng the afternoon 
and evening sessions, and the House did not adjourn till after 
eleven o’cloch. The House reassembled on Monday morning, 
at ten, and resumed consideration of the impeachment resolu¬ 
tion ; the interval between ten o’clock and noon, the regular hour 
for meeting, being regarded as technically belonging to the ses¬ 
sion of Saturday. At five o’clock, of Monday, a vote was taken, 
amid great and suppressed excitement. One hundred and 
twenty-six voted for the resolution, and forty-seven against it. 
All the affirmatives were Eepublicans, and aU the negatives were 
Democrats. One committee, of seven members, was appointed 
to prepare articles of impeachment; and another, of two mem¬ 
bers, to go to the bar of the Senate, and in the name of the House 
of Eepresentatives, and of all the people of the United States, 
to impeach Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
of high crimes and misdemeanors; and to ask the Senate to take 
order for the appearance of said Andrew. Johnson, to answer to 
said impeachment—a high-soimding duty, which was committed 
to Thaddeus Stevens and John A. Bingham, and sonorously dis¬ 
charged by them, in the Senate, on the next day, Tuesday, the 
25th of February. 

It was supposed, by the principal prosecutors in this great 
drama, that the whole enterprise might be finished up in a fort¬ 
night or three weeks: Andrew Johnson a private citizen, and 
Benjamin F. Wade the acting-President! Three weeks or more 
were spent in mere preliminaries, and three months elapsed be¬ 
fore the end was reached, and that end was defeat! 

But the Senate took prompt order upon the matter, and im¬ 
mediately (25th of February) appointed a committee to consider 
the matter, and make report. This committee consisted of seven 
persons, two of whom—Senators Howard and Edmunds—the 
next day, February 26th, waited upon the Chief-Justice, after 
the adjournment of the Supreme Court, and informed him of 
the action of the Senate, and that the committee of which 
they were members was about to prepare some rules for the 
government of the impeachment proceedings, and would willing- 
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ly receive any suggestions lie liad to make; and would be pleased 
also to have kim attend the meetings of the committee, if it 
would be convenient for him to do so. Some other conversation 
took place, almost, if not wholly, in relation to what the Chief- 
Justice supposed his right to vote would be, in the Senate Court 
about to be organized for the ‘ President’s trial. Mr. Chase said 
he had not deeply considered the subject, but supposed he would 
be a member of the court, and, as such, would have a right to 
vote in it; though, inasmuch as his being required to preside 
was in consequence of the disqualification of the Vice-President, 
it might be limited to a vote in case of a tie. But Mr. Chase 
gathered, from the observations of one or perhaps both the 
Senators, that the right of the Chief-Justice to vote in any case 
was doubted, or denied, by some of the members of the com¬ 
mittee. This interview did not occupy more than five minutes 
of time. 

This question was started right here upon the very threshold 
of the trial for a simple and obvious reason. It was certain that 
there were some Republican members of the Senate who could 
not be brought to vote for conviction; one or two were out¬ 
spoken in their denunciation of the whole impeachment pro¬ 
ceedings and it was perfectly well known that Mr, Chase never 
would prostitute his judicial office to the help of any partisan en¬ 
terprise. The impeaching Senators were conscious of the weak¬ 
ness of their cause, and they did not want it made still weaker 
by either the vote or the example of the Chief-Justice. Hence, 
the motive to deprive him of any voice in the trial. Indeed, this 
apprehension of Mr. Chase’s infiuence was carried to the point of 
seeking to deprive the Senate of the character of a court at all, 
which was persisted in by some Senators to the last; and of try¬ 
ing to establish that the Vice-President, filling the presidential 
office—the President being removed for misdemeanor, or disabil¬ 
ity, or dead—^is not President, but a mere acting-President, whose 
trial upon impeachment might proceed in the Senate without the 
presence of the Chief-Justice. This last proposition, however, 
was early found to be untenable, and was not pressed; but the 
resolution to deprive the Chief-Justice of a vote, even in the case 
of a tie, was pressed to a decision after the Senate was organized 
and sitting as a court of impeachment. But I anticipate. 
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After tlie interview 'with Senators Howard and Edmunds, 
Mr. Chase spent the whole of the afternoon and eyening and a 
part of the next day in an examination of the Constitution and 
the precedents touching upon the matter, and he became very 
doubtful of the propriety of any action by the Senate in relation 
to the impeachment, until organized as a court of impeachment, 
beyond the simple receipt of the notice from the House of its 
purpose to impeach. This view of the matter became so strong 
in bis mind that he wrote a note to Mr. Howard, informing that 
Senator of the conclusion at which he had arrived. This was on 
Thursday, the 27th of Eebruary. But he received no reply. 

No further communication passed between the Chief-Justice 
and the members of the committee. It proceeded to prepare 
rules, and the Senate proceeded to adopt them, in its legislative 
capacity. Objection was made by Democratic Senators against 
the constitutionality of this action. Mr. Hendricks said he 
thought the Senate in its legislative papacity had no right to 
prescribe rules for its government during the trial. That was a 
function for the court of impeachment when constitutionally or¬ 
ganized. A majority of the members, however, did not agree 
with Mr. Hendricks. 

Mr. Chase watched these proceedings with a good deal of 
anxiety—so much, indeed, that he felt called upon officially to 
express his dissent. He did this in a letter dated the 4th of 
March. He said, in that letter, that when the Senate sat for the 
trial of an impeachment it sat as a court, seemed unquestionable; 
and that when an impeachment of the President was tried, the 
court must be constituted of the members of the Senate with 
the Chief-Justice presiding, seemed equally unquestionable. He 
thought it a not unwarranted opinion, therefore, that the organ¬ 
ization of the Senate as a court of impeachment, under the Con¬ 
stitution, should precede the actual announcement on the part of 
the House; and it was a stiU less unwarranted opinion that 
articles of impeachment should be presented only to a court of 
impeachment, and that no summons or other process should issue 
except from the organized court, and that rules for the govern¬ 
ment of the proceedings of 'such a court should be formed only 
by the coint itself. The receipt of this letter created a good 
deal of sensation among the impeachment Senators; but the 
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Senate proceeded, all the same, to receiv'e the articles of impeach¬ 
ment, the yery daj it was read; and then appointed a com¬ 
mittee of three Senators to wait upon the Chief-Justice and give 
him notice of the trial, and request his attendance as presiding 
oificer. 

The trial commenced on Thursday, the 5th of March. First, 
the Chief-Justice took an oath—administered hy Associate-Jus¬ 
tice Nelson—‘^that in all things appertaining to the trial of the 
impeachment of Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States, now pending, I will do impartial justice according to the 
Constitution and laws: So help me God.’’ The same oath was 
then administered separately to each of the Senators. 

On the next day, the 6th of March, when Mr. Howard 
moved that the Secretary of the Senate notify the House that 
the Senate was ready to proceed with the trial, the Chief- 
Justice interposed. He said he thought it his duty to submit 
a question relative to the rules of procedure. In his judgment, 
he said, the Senate as now organized was a distinct body from 
the Senate sitting in a legislative capacity, and he conceived 
that the rules adopted by the Senate on the 2d of March were 
not rules for. the government of the Senate sitting for the trial 
of the impeachment of the President, imless also adopted by the 
latter body. He desired, therefore, to take the sense of the 
Senate upon the question. Brought face to face with affir¬ 
mation or abandonment of the doctrine that the Senate was not 
a court with the Chief-Justice at its head, the doctrine was aban¬ 
doned. The rules were adopted as the rules of the Senate sit¬ 
ting for the trial of the impeachment. This being done, the 
House was notified of the readiness of the Senate to proceed. 
The notice was immediately given, and the managers on the 
part of the House of Eepresentatives appeared at the bar of the 
Senate; the articles of impeachment were read, and a summons 
was directed to be issued and served upon the President, return¬ 
able on Friday, the 13th of March, at one o’clock in the after¬ 
noon. On the 13th the comt reassembled, and the President 
appeared by counsel, and asked forty days to enable him to put 
in an answer: he was allowed ten days. On the 23cl the an¬ 
swer was put in; on the 21:th the House of Eepresentatives 
filed its replication, and the formal beginning of the trial was 
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fixed for tlie 30tli of Marcti, being the Monday then next follow¬ 
ing. Accordingly, tbe trial began on the 30tb of March. 

It happened that on the next day a qnestion was ashed by 
Manager Sutler of the witness Burleigh, which brought up a 
vital question touching the powers of the Chief-Justice. Mr. 
Stanbery, of counsel for the President, objected to Manager 
Butler’s question. This scene then took place; 

The Chief-Justice: The Chief-Justice thinks the testimony 
is competent, and it will be heard unless the Senate thinks other¬ 
wise.” 

Mr. Senator Drake (pugnaciously): I suppose, sir, that the 
question of the competency of evidence in this court is a matter 
to be determined by the Senate, and not by the presiding ofidcer 
of the court. The question should be submitted, I think, sir, 
to the Senate. I take exception to the presiding officer under¬ 
taking to decide a point of that kind.” 

The Chief-Justice: “ The Chief-Justice is of opinion that it 
is his duty to decide preliminarily upon objections to evidence. 
If he is incorrect in that opinion, itwiUbe for the Senate to cor¬ 
rect him.” 

Mr. Senator Drake (pugnaciously again): ^^I appeal, sir, 
from the decision of the chair, and demand a vote of the Senate 
upon the question.” 

Mr. Senator Bowler: ^^Mr. Chief-Justice, I beg to know what 
your decision is.” 

The Chief-Justice: “ The Chief-Justice states to the Senate 
that in his judgment it is his duty to decide upon questions of 
evidence in the first instance, and that if any Senator desires that 
the question shall then be submitted to the Senate, it is his duty 
to submit it. So far as he is aware, that has been the usual 
com’se of practice in trials of persons impeached in the House of 
Lords and in the Senate of the United States.” 

Mr. Senator Drake: “My position, Mr. President, is, that 
there is nothing in the rules of this Senate sitting upon the trial 
of an impeachment which gives that authority to the Chief-Jus¬ 
tice presiding over this body.” 

Mr. Senator Bessenden: “ The Senator is out of order. ...” 
(Here intervened a long colloquy.) 

The Chief-Justice: “ The Chief-Justice will state the case for 
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tlie consideration of tlie Senate. The honorable manager put a 
question to the witness. It was objected to on the part of the 
counsel for the President. The CMef-Justice is of opinion that 
it is his duty to express his judgment upon that question, sub¬ 
ject to having the question put, upon the requisition of any Sen¬ 
ator, to the Senate. Are you ready for the question ? ” 

Mr. Senator Grimes: The question is, whether the judg¬ 
ment of the Chief-Justice shall stand as the judgment of the 
Senate ? ” 

The Chief-Justice: Yes, sir.’^ 

Mr. Senator Drake: “I raise the question that the presiding 
officer of the Senate had no right to make a decision of that 
question.’^ 

The Chief-Justice: The Senator is not in order.” 

Mr. Senator Drake (more pugnaciously than before): I wish 
that question put to the Senate, sir.^ 

The Chief-Justice: “ The Senator will come to order.” 

Mr. Senator Conkling: “I rise for information from the 
chair. I beg to inquire whether the question upon which' the 
Senate is about to vote is whether the proposed testimony be 
competent or not; or^ whether the presiding officer be compe¬ 
tent to decide that question or not ? ” 

The Chief-Justice: “It is the last question: whether the 
Chief-Justice in the first instance may state his judgment upon 
such a question. That is the question for the consideration of 
the Senate. The yeas and nays will be called. ...” (Another 
long colloquy.) 

Mr. Senator Wilson: “I move that the Senate retire for con¬ 
sultation.” 

Several Senators : “No, no. ...” (Another colloquy.) 

Mr. Senator Wilson: “I renew my motion that the Senate 
retire for consultation.” 

Mr. Senator Thayer: “ On that motion I call for the yeas 
and nays.” 

Cameron: “I hope we shall not retire.” 

Several Senators: “ Debate is out of order.” 

The Chief-Justice: “ The Senator is out of order.” 

Cameron: “ Well, I only say that—” 

The yeas and nays were called: yeas 25, nays 25. 
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The Cliief-Justice : this question the yeas are 25 and 

the nays are 25. The Chief-Justice votes in the affirmative. 
The Senate will retire for conference.” 

It had been the intention of the impeachment Senators to 
raise the question of the right of the Chief-Justice to vote in 
any case^ upon the first occasion upon which he attempted to ex¬ 
ercise it. But the suddenness with which the Chief-Justice now 
made use of his right; and the grave dignity with which he arose 
in his place and announced the result of it—and the promptness 
with which he descended from his seat to precede the Senators 
in their way to the conference-room—^utterly confounded the 
purpose, and his action was, for the time, acquiesced in without 
a protest. 

When they had arrived in the conference-room, in the course 
of the consultation, Mr. Henderson submitted a resolution, which 
Mr. Sumner proposed to amend by striking out all after the 
word “Eesolved,” and inserting: ^^That the Chief-Justice of 
the United States, presiding in the Senate on the trial of the 
President of the United States, is not a member of the Senate, 
and has no authority, under the Constitution, to vote on any 
question during the trial, and he can pronounce decision only as 
the organ of the Senate, with its assent. ” This was defeated 
by 22 yeas to 26 nays. ... 

Mr. Sumner submitted the following resolution: That the 
Chief-Justice of the United States, presiding in the Senate on 
the trial of the President of the United States, is not a member 
of the Senate, and has no authority to vote on any question 
during the trial. ” 

Mr. Hendricks objected to this as not relating to the matter 
on which the Senate had retired to confer, and moved to return 
to the Senate-chamber, which was agreed to at eighteen minutes 
before six. ... 

At half-past six the court adjourned. 

On the next day, immediately after the reading of the min¬ 
utes, Mr. Sumner in the open court proposed what he said was 
“ an order in the natoe of a correction of the journal.” His 
order ran thus: It appearing from the reading of the journal 
of yesterday that on a question where the Senators were equally 
divided, the Chief-Justice, presiding on the trial of the Presi- 
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dentj gave a casting vote, it is hereby declared that, in the judg¬ 
ment of the Senate, such vote was without authority under the 
Constitution of the United States.” The yeas and nays being 
ordered, the result was—^yeas 21, nays 27. 

The rule actually adopted neither affirmed nor denied the 
right of the Chief-Justice to vote in any case, but left that ques¬ 
tion untouched; though it empowered him to rule all questions 
of evidence and incidental questions, which ruling was to stand 
as the judgment of the Senate unless some member should ask 
a formal vote to be taken upon it, in which case it was to be 
submitted to the Senate for decision, or he might submit the 
question in the first instance, upon his own option. 

The extent of the powers of the Chief-Justice as presiding 
officer of the Senate, during the trial of an impeachment of the 
President, was—both in the Senate and out of it—very ear¬ 
nestly discussed during this time. It was held by some that it 
was the duty of the Chief-Justice to determine all questions of 
law and competency of evidence arising during the trial, and 
that there could be no appeal from his judgment. The oppo¬ 
site view was the doctrine of Mr. Sumner, that the Chief-Jus¬ 
tice had no powers which were not conferred by the Senate. 
Mr. Chase believed in neither of these extremes; but he be¬ 
lieved firmly in his right to a casting vote; and it is certain 
that, had it been denied to him, he would have refused further 
participation in the trial. 

These defeats upon preliminary questions excited the appre¬ 
hensions of the impeaching Senators as to the final issue of the 
trial. They indicated some weakening of party fealty and disci¬ 
pline on the part of some Republican Senators. Even before 
the trial began, it was proclaimed everywhere that the con¬ 
viction of the President was indispensable to save the ^^life 
of the nation;” Republican journals and partisans caught up 
the cry, and a judicial proceeding of transcendent interest and 
importance, which ought to have been free from all external 
excitement or interference, was transformed into a party meas¬ 
ure. The General of the Army took public ground in favor 
of conviction. Every appliance likely to* effect it was prompt¬ 
ly put into operation; and hesitating Senators—astounded 
,and overwhelmed by the storm—^yielded, against the solemn 
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conyictions botL. of judgment and of conscience. Soxn 
held out to the end, and these were threatened witt 
It was upon the head of the Chief-Justice, however, "th 
torrent of invective was poured with peculiar furj. H 
assailed with extraordinary bitterness and persistence- 
house was subjected to systematic espionage. Ho mail ea 
Washington which did not bring him threatening letters, 
in the midst of that tempest of lies and outrage, the great; ( 
Justice, with unfailing patience, pursued his calm and ste^ 
way. With never-faltering hands he supported the dig^ 
his office and the impartiality of the law. He did not ( 
that, with the subsidence of the passions of the hour, hi& 
trymen would vindicate him against his enemies and acci 
And it was so. Even Charles Sumner, though he loved ji 
and truth, in the heat and frenzy of the time had said - 
poor Chase! ’’ But Charles Sumner lived to say that 
Chase’s conduct during that trial was one of his noblest titl 
fame. 

The end of the trial was reached at last. The testiraor 
the case was closed on the 20th of April, and the argumeii 
counsel began on the 22d, and were closed on the 6th o£ ]! 
Then the Senators proceeded to deliberate and to the deli 
of opinions and 009^ upon the matter of conviction, hi 
was not until the 16th of May that a vote was reached. In 
interval between the 6th and the 16th of May, during "wl 
time the final result came to be pretty accurately measn 
and was found to depend most probably upon a single v 
the excitement reached its highest point. It was known, i 
Henderson, of Missouri, had expressed himself against 
the eleven articles; his views were unknown upon any one 
the remaining three. Every effort of inducement and sih 
was brought to bear upon him; it illustrated the common 
moralization and indifference to the sanctity of a judicial o£ 
that the Congi^essmen of his own party from the State of A 
souri, waited upon him in a body to urge him to vote for c 
vietion! He did not yield, however, but voted against con^ 
tion upon every article upon which a vote was taken. 

The last article—that upon which it was supposed the 
votes in favor of conviction could be concentrated—^was wot 
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upon first. TMs was on the 16tli of May. A vast audience had 
congregated in the Senate-chamher. Two Senators were pres¬ 
ent whose health was such that their lives were imperilled by 
coming. And then happened a prodigious thing: a Senator who 
expected to occupy the presidential office if the President was 
removed, voted for the President’s conviction! It is not sur¬ 
prising that the silence of awe took possession of the dense as¬ 
semblage as that Senator’s name was called. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the narrative. Thirty-five Sena¬ 
tors voted guilty, and nineteen voted not guilty; and the Chief- 
Justice said, Two-thirds of the Senators not having pro¬ 
nounced guilty, the President is acquitted upon the eleventh 
article.” Under the impulse of a profound disappointment the 
Senate adjourned for ten days.^ Much dragooning might be 
done in ten days. But the tenth day arrived without any acces¬ 
sion of strength; the court of impeachment reassembled; the 
first and second articles were voted upon, with the same result 
as before—^thirty-five Senators voting guilty, and nineteen not 
guilty. And then the court adjourned without day. Mr. 
Stanton immediately resigned office as Secretary of "War and 
General Schofield was appointed, and, notwithstanding fearful 
prognostications of disaster and civil and political commotion, 
no evil results followed the acquittal; and experience proved, 
what good sense had already foreseen, that the political institu¬ 
tions of the country were as little in the power of Mr. Johnson 
to destroy as in that of Mr. Stanton to save. 

^ The night before this vote was taken, a meeting of impeaching Senators and 
others was held at the house of Senator Pomeroy, and Mr. Wade’s “ Cabinet ” was 
there agreed upon; in the full expectation that in twenty-four hours Mr. Wade’s 
Administration would be inaugurated. At this time the “ impeachers ” were very 
confident of success, though it was known that the vote would bo close. They be¬ 
lieved that there were one or two Senators regarded as doubtful, who would not dare 
to flinch in the supreme hour of the trial. 
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THE CHASE MOVEMENT ” AMOKC THE DEMOCRATS m 1868—THE FIT- 
HESS OF THAT MOVEMENT—^ITS SPONTANEOHSNESS—^LETTER TO 

MR. BELMONT—^ADYOOACT BY THE HERALD OF MR. CHASE- 

FRIENDS OF MR. CHASE IN THE NEW YORK CONVENTION—THE 

PLATFORM—^A HALF-VOTE FOE MR. CHASE-EXCITEMENT- 

NOMINATION OF GOVERNOR SEYMOUR —HOW MR. CHASE RE¬ 
CEIVED THE NEWS—PARTISAN MISREPRESENTATION — MR. 
chase’s views—^A LETTER OF GOVERNOR SEYMOHR. 

I IT the summer of 1867^ the Hommation of Mr. Chase in 1868, 
as the Eepiiblican candidate for President, seemed an event 
likely to happen; and no donht a large body of Kepnblicans, 
perhaps a majority of aU, would then have preferred him to any 
other leader. Bnt the same causes which operated to bring about 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson were potent in making 
party sentiment in favor of General Grant; and this was neither 
a surprise nor a disappointment to Mr. Chase. He knew as little 
as any one of General Grant’s political opinions, but he had seen 
and admired the patient and persistent energy with which that 
General had prosecuted the war; his administration of the duties 
of his oflSce as General of the Army was marked by good sense 
and regard for law; and he was as likely to make a safe and 
successful President as any other purely military man; and Mr. 
Chase knew that the nomination of a military man by the Eepub- 
Kcan party had become necessary and inevitable; besides which, 
there were new watchwords among Eepublican leaders which he 
could not bring himself to adopt, though, under the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed, he was not in a position where he 
could repudiate without great misrepresentation of his motives. 
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But lie olDserved witt astonisliment, and with, gratification 
also, the rapid development among Democrats of a strong party 
in favor of placing him before the country as the Democratic 
candidate; not, indeed, that he seriously expected such a thing 
to happen, but because it indicated progress in the right direction; 
toward the practical application, by the Democratic party, of 
democratic principles in their relation to the newly-enfranchised 
people of the South. 

This sudden and rapid development of a Chase movement ” 
among Democrats has been described as extraordinary and 
phenomenal. In one aspect it was so, and in another nothing 
was more natural. It was true that for long years Mr. Chase 
had been a distinguished leader in the antislavery movement: 
he had been far more instrumental in bringing about slave 
emancipation than any other member of Mr. Lincoln’s Ad¬ 
ministration, and was, at this very time, the conspicuous, inflexi¬ 
ble advocate of universal suffrage. In all this, however, there 
was nothing undemocratic, but rather the perfect application of 
Democratic principles. It was undeniably true, however, that 
the action of the party had been on the side of slavery. This 
was not because Democrats approved the slave-system as a moral 
or political good; but because, in the formation of Federal in¬ 
stitutions, it had been necessary to accord to slavery certain 
political immunities and privileges. The Democracy believed 
these to be fundamental in the constitution of the Union. They 
believed them to be necessary to the preservation of the Con¬ 
stitution and the Union. And in these sentiments the whole 
country participated, if we except the ^^Independent Democ¬ 
racy,” that small body of apparent impracticables, who insist¬ 
ed upon tlie exclusion of slavery from all places within the 
national j urisdiction. Of this organization, Mr. Chase, from its 
inception, had been the leading member. Except upon the sub¬ 
ject of slavery, its principles were substantially those of the Old- 
line Democracy; and in 1849 no great difficulty had been ex¬ 
perienced, therefore, in bringing the Old Line and the Indepen¬ 
dent Democrats together, to secure Mr. Chase’s election to the 
United States Senate. lie was known to be “ sound ” in many 
respects ; to be a friend of State-rights, of personal liberty, and 
freedom of the press, of the subordination of the military to the 
36 
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civil authority, and of that method of constitutional construction 
which had long been a watchword of the Democratic party. 
His conduct during the impeachment trial had been so pre¬ 
eminently upright and impartial that Democrats hailed it as a 
revival of the reign of law. He had exhibited during that time, 
too, that sort of lofty courage which naturally excites admiration 
and sympathy. There seems to have been a genuine fitness, 
therefore, that in the absence of a probably-successful leader of 
their own, Mr. Chase should be canvassed by the Democracy. 

Certain it is, at any rate, that early in 1868, his name was 
freely discussed, and as the time approached for the meeting of 
the Democratic National Convention, leading Democrats every¬ 
where turned their thoughts upon the Chief-Justice as a fit and 
available, leader, while the same sentiment found a deep, spon-. 
taneous lodgment in the hearts of multitudes of the rank and 
file, and stirred the party to its depths. It excited among 
Kepublican leaders a great anxiety. They knew that the im¬ 
peachment outrages had not met the approval, nor debauched 
the minds of the whole party; that Mr. Chase was still held in 
honor and veneration by a large minority within the Eepublican 
ranks, and that the scandalous assaults made upon him had 
rather increased than diminished these sentiments. Mr. Chase 
had gratifying proofs of this. Letters came to him from in¬ 
fluential Republicans in ah the States, assuring him of continued 
confidence, and of support should he be nominated even by a 
Democratic convention. And, indeed, as the time for the as¬ 
sembling of the convention drew nearer, what had been possi¬ 
bility of nomination seemed to be gradually assuming the char¬ 
acter of a probability. 

But all this was spontaneous, and went on without the agency 
of Mr. Chase, or Mr. Chase’s personal or political friends. Pre¬ 
ceding the day upon which the convention inet—July 4th—there 
was but little communication between himself, or any of his 
friends, and Democratic leaders. He was visited by Alexander 
Long, of Ohio, noted as a radical Democrat during the war ; and 
by Dr. Pierce, a brother-in-law of Senator Hendricks, of Indiana, 
who was a conspicuous candidate for the nomination; and by 
Colonel John D. Tan Biiren, of New York City, recognized as 
a confidential friend of Horatio Sejmiour; and, possibly, by two 
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or three others. But none of these gentlemen had authority to 
speak for any other persons than themselves, nor did they pro¬ 
fess to have. An interview* was arranged between Mr. Chase and 
Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, a leading Democrat of IsTew York, which, 
however, did not take place. But the chairman of the Demo¬ 
cratic ISTational Committee, Mr. August Belmont, in the last week 
in May, addressed Mr. Chase a letter, marked private and con¬ 
fidential,’’ and written, that gentleman said, without consultation 
with anybody, but after being satisfied that most of the leading 
Democrats of ‘Eew York were favorable to Mr. Chase’s nomina¬ 
tion. To that letter, on the 30th of May, Mr. Chase made an¬ 
swer.. ^^The slavery question,” he said, “is, as you say, settled. 
It has received a terrible solution; but it has a successor, in the 
question of reconstruction, and this question partakes largely of 
the nature of that I never favored interference by Congress 
with slavery in the States*; but, as a war measure, Mr. Lincoln’s 
proclamation of emancipation had my hearty assent, and I united, 
as a member of his Administration, in the pledge it made to main¬ 
tain the freedom of the enfranchised people. This pledge has 
been partly redeemed by the constitutional amsndment prohibit¬ 
ing slavery throughout the United States ;■ but its perfect fulfill¬ 
ment reguires^ in my judgment^ the assurance of the right of 
suffrage to those whom the Oo7%stitution has made freemen and 
citizens, lienee^ I ha/oe been and am in favor of so much of the 
reconstruction policy of Congress as bases the reorganization of 
the State governments in the South upon universod sufi^rageP 
This was the vital point, and Mr. Chase did not shirk nor evade 
it; but met it honestly and fairly, and left no room for doubt or 
misapprehension. But it diminished the likelihood of his nomi¬ 
nation, and he was inflexible in his resolution to make no con¬ 
cession. The Democrats admitted the utter extinction of slavery, 
but they were unwilling to admit the logical consequences of its 
extinction, by the application of their own principles, and pre¬ 
ferred to resist a revolution as certain and resistless as fate itself! 

The convention assembled in the city of New York, on the 
4th of July. If the friends of Mr. Chase had been left free to 
choose the place of its meeting, with a view to “ outside press¬ 
ure,” they would have chosen New York. The public senti¬ 
ment of that city was overwhelmingly in his favor. It was not 
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noisy and demonstratiye, but was everywbere apparent, and was 
largely owing to tbe powerful and persistent advocacy of bis 
name by tbe Herald. For months, that paper bad urged tbe 
nomination; and if tbe World did not approve, it was not hos¬ 
tile ; while tbe Tribune held silence, and, some said, would sup¬ 
port Mr. Chase if chosen by tbe convention. This might or 
might not have happened—know not. 

Immediately upon the assembling of the convention, it was 
found that there was a considerable number of delegates whose 
first choice was the Chief-Justice. They made constant acces¬ 
sions, but there was no organization among them, and no leader. 
The evening before the nomination of Grovernor Seymour, they 
held a meeting, which was wholly informal; but enough was as¬ 
certained, during its sitting, to leave little doubt that, with organ¬ 
ization and leadership, he would have, in the convention, if not the 
necessary two-thirds, at any rate a powerful body of supporters. 
It was unexpectedly developed that Mr. Chase had a greater or 
less number of friends in almost every delegation. A majority 
of the Hew England delegates were for him; the Hew York dele¬ 
gation, by formal vote, agreed upon his support in the conven¬ 
tion, under certain circumstances, very likely to arise; he had a 
majority in two or three of the Western delegations, and friends 
in every one. The strongest opposition came from Ohio, and 
this was due, in about equal parts, to earnest desire for the nom¬ 
ination of Mr. Pendleton, and to recollections of past political 
battles, with Mr. Chase as the leader of their victorious enemies. 
The delegates from the Southern States, it was understood, would 
support any candidate thought, by the convention, most likely to 
carry the Horth, though even some of these were, in the first in¬ 
stance, for the Chief-Justice. On the other hand, some Southern 
men were bitter against him. 

The first day of the convention—Saturday-—was spent in the 
usual preliminary proceedings. On Monday, the 6 th of July, a 
permanent organization was effected; and ex-Governor Horatio 
Seymour, believed to be friendly to the nomination of Mr. Chase, 
was elected permanent president. This was accepted as a favor¬ 
able indication. In the afternoon of the third day, the platform 
was presented and adopted. A great deal that was politically 
sound was affirmed in it, and a great deal that was capable of 
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misrepresentatiori and misconstruction was affirmed also; closing 
np with a vote of thanks for President Johnson, and an appeal 
to every patriot, “ including all the conservative element, and all 
who desire to support the Constitution and restore the Union,” 
to unite with the Democratic party, in the great struggle for 
the liberties of the peopleand to all such, no matter to what 
party they had before belonged, the right hand of fellowship” 
was extended, and they were to be called “friends and brethren” 
—^which was not a very powerful inducement to cooperation, as 
events proved. An imperfect transcript of the platform was 
telegraphed to Mr. Chase, and he answered back that he could 
give no opinion till he saw it all; but that what he had received 
did not seem to be objectionable. • 

On the fourth day (Wednesday) the balloting began. Mr. 
Chase’s name was not presented. Pendleton, of Ohio, had 105 
votes; Andrew Johnson had 65; General Hancock 33J; San¬ 
ford E. Church, of Hew York, 33; and the remainder were cast 
for several different gentlemen. Mr. Pendleton gathered 
strength up to the eighth ballot, when he received 156-i- votes; 
less than one-half the convention (the whole vote was 317), and 
it became clear that his nomination was not possible. Meantime 
the sentiment grew outside, as no mention w^as made of Mr. 
Chase, that his name was being held in abeyance for a favorable 
conjuncture; when, upon presentation, he would be nominated 
by acclamation. But of course this was a mistake. On the 
afternoon of the fifth day of the convention, and the second day 
of the balloting, a delegate from California—Scott by name— 
suddenly and unexpectedly east a half-vote for “ Chief-Justice 
Salmon P. Chase.” The effect upon the dense audience assem¬ 
bled in attendance upon the proceedings, was as sudden and un¬ 
expected as the half-vote itself. Mr. Chase’s name was received 
with a burst of enthusiasm spontaneous and universal. A scene 
of delirious excitement, which lasted unremittingly for ten min¬ 
utes, suspended the action of the convention. Men and women 
joined in it; the multitude outside, apprised of the cause of the 
demonstration within, caught the inspiration of the theme, and 
added their voices to the general applause. It was a strange and 
extraordinary occurrence; and thoroughly bewildering to most 
of the members of the convention. 
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i iitler tlie influence of tlie excitement it occasioned, tlie con- 
umiMii tyok u brief recess ; but in tbe absence of an organized 
iiinveiiieiit among the delegates favorable to Mr. Chase, the 
(»p|M)rtiinity for his nomination was not improved. 

of California, on two or three subsequent ballots again 
ior Mr. Chase; and on the twenty-first and final ballot he 
lint! four votes. In the midst of it the name of Governor S.ey- 
iiioiir was suddenly proposed by the Ohio delegation, and he was 
iHuiiiiiated by acclamation. There was great enthusiasm in the 
cnnivciition, of course; after some days Governor Seymour ae- 
with extreme reluctance, and made as good a canvass— 
pirr!ia|m In^tter than any other “ straight” Democrat could have 
duiu*. Du£ from the beginning the election of a straight” 
lliin«H*rat was iinpossihle. 

result of the convention was quite expected by Mr. 
f«»r thcHigh he had thought his nomination possible, he 
bad nut tliougUt it probable. When the news came, he was en- 
rap'd at a game of “croquet” with his old fxiend George 
\Vu«»d, a cdi*rk in the Treasury Department. He read the tele- 
irrain ; liamled it to Mr. Wood, who read it also, and then Mr. 

( lia-i* <»mitinnt‘{I his play—^lic was veryfond of this simple game 
niitlirfiirbed by (lisappointment or anxiety, 

Hif’re was of c*ourse a great deal of partisan misrepresentation 
nf Mr. C hair's (•«HIiie(‘tion with this movement. He was charged 
w idi all altaadfHuitcnt of j)rin(*iples and a willingness to accept 
ilif* I ^liiiMcrat!«' nomination u[)oii any terms and upon any plat- 
NbUliing could be further from the truth. Mr. Chase 
did MM*k tiio nomination. lie made no concession of any 
1 i'd, .Uid U iisa>k(‘d to make none. 1 lis strengtli lay ill his prin- 
M.k . and in the certainty that he would adhere to them, and 
?i i! ibt'\ Would he the basis of his administrative action, if he 
’« fr raiit'd Upon to act. On his part, Mr. Chase believed that 
if tlio Omiocrafic party would commit itself in good faith to the 
.P.nine of tiiii\er.sil sutTrage, and make nominations consistent 
the floctriiu*, it could liardly fail of success before the peo¬ 
ple, and liuit, for many and obvious reasons, a Democratic Ad- 
fiilnhlnitioii, belter than one in op[>osition, could effect a rapid 
r* oil fnij'lioii f»f thi‘ Cniori upon safe and enduring fouiula- 
l oirs III this he might, of course, have lieeii mistaken. 
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He left no ground for misunderstanding on the part of Dem¬ 
ocrats desiring his nomination. Shortly before the meeting of 
the convention he prepared a statement of his views, which was 
not only in harmony with his own antecedents, but were such as 
a Democratic convention might adopt in perfect consistency with 
Democratic principles; and it is quite likely that their adoption 
would have realized his desire to see the Democratic party meet¬ 
ing the questions of the day in the spirit of the day, and assuring 
to itself a long duration of ascendency.’’ It will be observed 
that in neither of the propositions in this statement is any opin¬ 
ion expressed concerning the permanence of the new govern¬ 
ments established in the South under the reconstruction laws, 
or of the liability of those governments to modification and alter¬ 
ation in the modes prescribed by the new constitutions. The 
reason is, that Mr. Chase had no expectation that any question 
would be made by any party upon the validity or alterability of 
those constitutions, whatever might be the difference of opinion 
in relation to the measures in which they had their origin. 
This statement was printed, the first part of it in J*une, and the 
last some time early in July, 1868 , and was found to be entirely 
acceptable to a large number of distinguished Democrats both 
in and out of the convention. . It was as follows: 

“ I. 1. Universal suffrage is a democratic principle, tlie ax-)plicatioii of 
wliicli is to be left, under the Constitution of the United States, to the 
States themselves; and universal amnesty and complete removal of all 
disabilities on account of participation in the late rebellion, are not only 
wise and just measures of public policy, but essentially necessary to the 
beneficial administration of government in the States recently involved in 
civil war with the United States, aiid to the full and satisfactory reestab¬ 
lishment of the practical relations of those States with the other States of 
the American Union. 

“ 2. "No military government over any State of the Union, in time of 
peace, is comj)atible with the j^rinciples of civil liberty established by the 
Constitution; nor can the trial of private citizens by military commis¬ 
sions be tolerated by a people jealous of their freedom and desiring to bo 
free. 

“ 3. Taxes should be reduced as far as practicable, collected impar¬ 
tially and with strict economy, and so ax)portioned as to bear on wealth 
rather than on labor; and, while all national obligations should be hon¬ 
estly and exactly fulfilled, no special privileges should be allowed to any 
classes of individuals or corporations. 
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“ II. 1. The American Democracy, reposing their trust, under God, in 
the intelligence, the patriotism, and the discriminating justice of the 
American people, declare their fixed adhesion to the great principles of 
equal rights and exact justice for all men and all States, and their purpose 
to apply them, within constitutional limits, to all questions which, in the 
varying exigencies of public affairs, may demand consideration and solu¬ 
tion. 

“2. We congratulate each other and the whole people upon the aus¬ 
picious return of peace after protracted civil war, and, offering our most^ 
earnest thanks to the brave soldiers of the Union, whose heroic courage, 
patient endurance, and self-sacrificing patriotism, have preserved for us an 
undivided country, we discard from our hearts every sentiment, save good¬ 
will, toward those who, having been brave enemies in war, now return to 
their duties as citizens of the United States. We welcome them to a noble 
rivalry in earnest efforts to surpass each other in mutual affection and com¬ 
mon devotion to that Union whose symbol once more floats in glory and 
honor over all our land. 

“ 3. That slavery, having perished by the war, and being now pro¬ 
hibited by an amendment of the national Constitution, neither can nor 
ous'ht to be r^s+nrArl • wLiIp q xtriao altered circumstances of 

. who have been enfran- 
-, VJJl. ^^^^uauAbutional measures for the pro¬ 
tection, improvement, and elevation of this portion of the American people. 

“ 4. That, in a land of democratic institutions, all public and private 
interests repose most securely on the broadest basis of suffrage ; but, under 
the system of distinct though united States, which distinguishes our 
American Government from the consolidated governments of the Old 
World, both wisdom and duty require that the application of this prin¬ 
ciple be left in the several States, under the Constitution of the United 
States, to the people of each State, without interference by the national 
Government. 

“ 5. That public security is endangered, and the public prosperity ar¬ 
rested, by the unwise and unjust disfranchisement imposed on the people 
of the Southern States by recent legislation; the best guarantees of per¬ 
fect peace, increasing wealth, and beneficent government in those States 
will be found in complete and universal amnesty, and the si:)eediest pos¬ 
sible removal of all civil and political disabilities. 

‘‘ 6. That we have observed with alarm the growing tendency to the 
centralization and consolidation of all the powers of the national Govern¬ 
ment in the legislative department, and are constrained to oppose to it a 
determined resistance. It is of the first importance that every department 
of the Government, whether legislative, judicial, or executive, be main¬ 
tained in its full constitutional authority, without encroachment by either 
upon the other. Unconstitutional and usurped control of the other de¬ 
partments by the Legislature must result not only in the destruction of 
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the checks and balances of the Constitution, but ultimately in the subju¬ 
gation of the Senate, in the subversion of the States, and in the overthrow 
of the Union. 

“ 7. That we earnestly condemn the establishment and continuance of 
military government in the States, and especially the trial of citizens by 
military commissions as unnecessary, unwise, and inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles of civil liberty. Neither military governments nor 
noilitary commissions, for the trial of civilians in time of peace, can be tol¬ 
erated by a free people resolved to maintain free institutions. 

“ 8. That the maintenance of great armies and navies in time of peace 
imposes heavy burdens on industry, and is dangerous to liberty. We in¬ 
sist, therefore, on the reduction of our army and navy to the smallest num¬ 
bers consistent with due efficiency, and upon the withdrawal from the 
Southern States of all military force not absolutely necessary for the sup¬ 
port of the civil authority. 

9. That no fears need be entertained of evil consequences from the 
extension of the area of the United States; while, therefore, we have 
neither the purpose nor the wish to impose our institutions by force upon 
any people, we shall welcome the accession to the American Union of 
neighbor States whenever they are willing to come in and can be received 
without breach of international obligations. 

“ 10. That the full weight of American assertion and influence should 
be given to the doctrine that the citizens and subjects of all civilized 
States have the right to choose in what country and under what govern¬ 
ment they will live: and we especially insist that all American citizens, 
whether native or naturalized, shall be promptly and efficiently protected 
by the national Government, in every part of the world, against the op¬ 
pression and injustice of all governments whatever. 

“ 11. That m our judgment the conduct of our Indian affairs has been 
marked by great corruption, and needs to be thoroughly reformed. To 
protect the remnants of the powerful tribes which once possessed this 
broad land in their decay and weakness, is the plain duty of the powerful 
nation which has succeeded them. 

“ 12. That labor is the true source of all wealth, and the men of labor 
are not only the real authors of the material well-being, but the best de¬ 
fenders of the honor and interests of the country; it is, therefore, not less 
the dictate of wise policy than of sound principles that the riglits of labor 
be fully maintained, and every possible opportunity of individual improve¬ 
ment secured, by just laws, to the working-men of tlie country. 

13. That honor and duty alike require the honest payment of the 
public debt and the faithful performance of all public obligations; but 
we do not admit that creditors, more than other men, are entitled to spe¬ 
cial favor in the interpretation of the laws by which their rights and the 
public duties are determined. The interpretation of laws, in cases of con¬ 
flicting interests, belongs to the courts. 
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“ 14. That it is the duty of Congress to arrest all wasteful exi:)eudi- 
tures; to alleviate the burdens of taxation by wise distribution; to reduce 
and remove, as far as practicable, those which bear especially upon labor, 
and to prevent, by wise laws, mismanagement, fraud, and corruption in 
the collection of the revenue; and it is equally the duty of every branch 
of the Government to enforce and practise the most rigid economy in the 
conduct of our public affairs. 

“ 15. That we invite and welcome the cooperation of all patriotic citi¬ 
zens who are willing to unite with us in our determination to maintain 
the union of the States, the rights of the States, and the rights of citizens; 
to arrest the progress of consolidation and the arbitrary exercise of mili¬ 
tary power ; and to bring back to the Government economical, vigorous, 
and beneficial administration, and to the States and to the people peace, 
progress, and prosperity.” 

I am-allowed, in connection with this subject, and in conclu-' 
sion of it, to lay before my readers the following extremely in¬ 
teresting letter of ex-Govemor Seymour, written now nearly a 
year ago: 

“UnoA, Nett Tobk, September 13, 1878. 

“ In answer to your inquiries about the action of the National 

Democratic Convention of 1868, and the attitude of Chief-Justice Chase 
in relation to it, I can say that great injustice has been done to him by 
those who charge that he sought its nomination; or that he showed any 
willingness to sacrifice any political principles to gain it. 

“ The facts, so far as my knowledge and belief go, are simply these: 
Early in 1868 the question as to the policy to be pursued by the Demo¬ 
cratic party was discussed by its leading men. There were the usual dif¬ 
ferences of opinion with regard to the candidates to be named for national 
offices. In New York there was a general agreement upon Judge Church, 
if the candidate for the presidency should be taken from this State; or 
upon Mr. Hendricks, of Indiana, if the candidate should be taken from out¬ 
side of its limits. There was no ill-will toward other persons named for 
the office of President; but these gentlemen were deemed the most avail¬ 
able under the circumstances. They were voted for by the delegation 
from New York, in the convention. But behind the question as to prefer¬ 
ences with regard to Democratic candidates, there were grave doubts if 
any one could be elected by the unaided strength of that party. While 
there was general dissatisfaction with the conduct and policy of the Re¬ 
publican organization, yet the prejudices engendered by the war against 
the Democratic party still lingered in the minds of great numbers who 
wished for a change in the conduct of public affairs. The propriety of 
putting in nomination some one who could command the votes of such 
persons was also discussed. No direct movement could be made to bring 
about such a result until the body of the party should approve of the 



